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PROCEEDINGS 



Nineteenth Annual Meeting 



OF THE 



American 
Warehousemen's Association 



HELD AT THE 



Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, O. 



December ist, 2d and 3d, 1909. 



A LIST OF MEMBERS 

TOGETHER WITH 

THE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 



1909-1910 



AMERICAN warehousemen's ASSOCIATION. 




A merican 'l^^arehousemen's A ssociation 



"Organized for the purpose of pro- 
moting the interests of warehousemen 
throughout the United States, elevating 
the standard of the business, encouraging 
a more enlarged and friendly intercourse 
among its members, and generally to 
advance the welfare of the warehousing 
business and all matters relating there- 
to." — Extract from Articles of Incorpora- 
tion. 



SECRETARY'S OFFICE 
1 140 Fifteenth Street, N. W.. Washington, D. C. 



AMERICAN warehousemen's ASSOCIATION. 



American Warehousemen's Association 



Officers and Directors for 1909-1910 

HOMER McDANIEL, President, 
Sheriff Street Market & Storage Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

PHILIP GODLEY, Vice-President, 
Godley's Warehouses, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ALBERT M. READ, Secretary, 
Security Storage Company, Washington, D. C. 

WALTER C. REID, Treasurer, 
Lincoln Safe Deposit Company, New York City, N. Y. 

S. M. HASLETT, 
Haslett Warehouse Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

C. B. LAWRENCE, 
Lawrence Son & Gerrish, New York City, N. Y. 

JOHN L. NICHOLS, 
Merchants' Warehouse Company, Boston, Mass. 

CHARLES H. PARSONS, 
Eastern States Refrigerating Company, Springfield, Mass. 

R. H. SWITZLER, 
St. Louis Refrigerating & Cold Storage Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Executive Committee. 

PHILIP GODLEY, Chairman, 
Godley's Warehouses, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ALBERT M. READ, 
Security Storage Co., Washington, D. C. 

WALTER C. REID, 

Lincoln Safe Deposit Company, New York, N. Y. 

Bowhng Green Storage & Van Co., Harlem Storage Warehouse Co. 
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JOHN L. XICHOLS, 

^lerchants' Warehouse Co., Boston, Mass. 

FRAXK A. HORXE, 

^lerchants' Refrigerating Co., Xew York, X. Y. 

:\Ierchant;' Refrigerating Co. of Xew Jersey, Jersey City, X. J. 

Standing Committees for the Year 1910 

Insurance. 

WILLIAM F. OAT-MAX, Chairman, 
Mercantile Warehouse Co., Xew York, X'. Y. 

JOHX L. PORTER, 
Union Storage Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

J. WALLACE WAKEif, 
Wakem & McLoughlin, Inc., Chicago, 111. 

J. E. CASSIDY, 
Eagle Storage & Warehouse Co., Brooklyn, X. Y. 

C. A. ASPIXWALL, 
Security Storage Co., Washington, D. C. 

Banks and Warehouses. 

J. B. S. REX. Chairman, 
Rex & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

T. A. ADAMS, 

Manhattan Refrigerating Co., Xew York, X'. Y, 

Union Terminal Cold Storage Co., Jersey City, X'. J. 

GEO.RGE E. FLEMIXG. 
Terminal Storage Co., Washington, D. C. 

MARK :\IORTOX, 
Western Cold Storage Co., Chicago, III. 

S. M. HASLETT, 
Haslett & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 



AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN S ASSOCIATION'. 

Laws and Legislation. 

W. H. GIBSON, Chairman, 
F. C. Linde Co., New York, N. Y. 

H. D. RIPLEY, 
National Dock & Warehouse Co., Boston, Mass. 

A. M. BRIGHT, 
Pennsylvania Warehousing & Safe Deposit Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. D. NESBIT, 
Warrant Warehouse Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

G. H. MORROW, 
]\Iorro\v Transfer & Storage Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Railroads and Steamships. 

R. H. SWITZLER, Chairman, 
St. Louis Refrigerating & Cold Storage Co., St. Louis, AIo. 

G. W. C. JOHNSTON, 
Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. D. RIPLEY, 
National Dock and Storage Warehouse Co., Boston, Mass. 

CHARLES D. LINGLE, 
Montgomery & Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

G. B. NICOLL, 
United Warehouse Co., Seattle, Wash. 

EDWIN MORTON, 
B. & O. Southwestern Warehouse Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Warehouse Construction and Labor-Saving Devices. 

A. H. GREELEY, Chairman, 

General Cartage & Storage Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. A. ASPINWALL, 

Security Storage Co., Washington, D. C. 

T. S. HERBERT, 

Merchants' Cold Storage & Ice Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va. 
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D. R. BENEDICT, 
Benedict Warehouse & Transfer Co., Denver, Colo. 

W. H. WAYNE, 
Brookl3'n Warehouse & Storage Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

C. H. BROWNELL, 
Brownell Cold Storage Co., Washington Court House, Ohio.. 

Classification and Statistics. 

C. L. CRISS, Chairman, 
Union Storage Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. H. CLARKE, 
Terminal Warehouse Co., New York, N. Y. 

J. A. GEISZ, 
Philadelphia Warehousing & Cold Storage Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

F. F. HEDDEN, 
Transcontinental Freight Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

W. L. SMITH, 
Fireproof Storage Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Transfer and Forwarding. 

F. L. BATEMAN, Chairman, 
Transcontinental Freight Co., Chicago, 111. 

F. A. ABEL, 
Buffalo Storage & Cartage Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

P. P. TERHUXE, 
tSowling Green Storing & Van Co., New York, N. Y. 

D. A. MORR, 
D. A. ^lorr Storing & Transfer Co., Kansas City, ]\Io. 

JOHN NiEWBOLD, 
Merchants' Transfer & Storage Co., Washington, D. C. 

L. M. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Boyd Transfer & Storing Co., Minneapolis, ^linn. 
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General Merchandise. 

GEORGE S. LOVEJOY, Chairman, 
Quincy Market Cold Storage & Warehouse Co., Boston, Mass. 

W. J. DOiREMUS, 
Terminal Warehouse Co., New York, N. Y. 

J. WALLACE WAKEM, 
Wakem & McLoughlin, Inc., Chicago, 111. 

J. R. BEHRENS, 
United Warehouse Co., New Orleans, La. 

W. T. LEMMAN, 
South End Warehouse Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

J. M. HOWARD, 
Denver Transit & Warehouse Co., Denver, Colo. 

J. O. PRESCOTT, 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Kansas City, Mo. 



Cold Storage. 

F. A. HORNE, Chairman, 

Merchants' Refrigerating Co., New York, N. Y. 

Merchants' Refrigerating Co. of New Jersey, Jersey City, N. J. 

C. H. PARSONS, 
Eastern States Refrigerating Co., Springfield, Mass. 

R. H. SWITZDER, 

St. Louis Refrigerating & Cold Storage Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

GEORGE H. STODDARD, 
Quincy Market Cold Storage & Warehouse Co., Boston, Mass. 

CHARLES L. CRUM, 
Western Cold Storage Co., Chicago, 111. 

J. G. McKINNEY, 
Los Angeles Ice & Cold Storage Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

C. H. MURPHY, 
Murphy Cold Storage Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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Bonded Warehouses. 



JOHN L. NICHOLS, Chairman, 
Merchants' Warehouse Co., Boston, IMass. 

AI. E. LEVERING, 
Pennsylvania Warehousing & Safe Deposit Co;, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. WALLACE WAKEM, 
Wakem & ilcLoughlin, Inc., Chicago, III. 

W. L. GERRISH, . 
Lawrence Son & Gerrish, New York, N. Y. 

S. ;\I. HASLETT, 
Haslett Warehouse Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

J. R. BEHRENS, 
United \\'arehouse Co., New Orleans, La. 

F. M. DOLBEER, 
F. C. Linde, Hamilton & Co., New Y'ork, N. Y 



Household Goods. 

WALTER C. GILBERT, 
Harlem Storage Warehouse, New York, N. Y". 

C. A. ASPINWALL, 
Security Storage Co., Washington, D. C. 

J. FRED HILL, 
Boston Storage Warehouse Co., Boston, IMass. 

W. M. LE MOYNE, 
Park Fireproof Storage Co., Chicago, 111. 

CHARLES G. WIGHT.MAN, JR., 
Penn Storage & Van Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. R. BENEDICT, 
Benedict Warehouse & Transfer Co., Denver, Col. 

WALTER C. REID, 
Lincoln Safe Deposit Co., New York, N. Y. 
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MEMBERS 

Albany Terminal Wiirehouse Co Albany, N. Y. 

American Cold Storage & Shipping Co New York, N, Y. 

American Warehouse Co Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern Storage Warehouses. .. .Cincinnati, O. 
Bekins Van & Storage Co... Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco. 

Benedict Warehouse & Transfer Co Denver, Colo. 

Boote, W., & Sons Liverpool, Eng. 

Booth Cold Storage. . .Chicago, 111.; Detroit, Mich., and St. Paul, Minn. 

Boston Storage Warehouse Co Boston, Mass. 

Bowling Green Storage & Van Co New York, N. Y. 

Bowman Transfer & Storage Warehouse Co Richmond, Va. 

Brooklyn Bridge Freezing & Cold Storage Co New York, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Warehouse & Storage Co Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brown Transfer & Storage Co St. Joseph, Mo. 

Brownell Cold Storage Co Washington Court House, O. 

Buffalo Cold Storage Co Buflfalo, N. Y. 

Buffalo Storage & Carting Co Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bushman, W. JVI Omaha, Neb. 

Cedar Rapids Transfer Co Cedar Rapids, la. 

Cincinnati Ice Mfg. & Cold Storage Co Cincinnati, O. 

Commercial Warehouse Co Little Rock, Ark. 

Commercial Warehouse Co Los Angeles, Cal. 

Continental Storage Warehouse Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cotter Transfer & Storage Co Mansfield, O. 

Cummins Storage Co Canton, O. 

Danforth Warehouse Co San Francisco, Cal. 

Davies Warehouse Co Los Angeles, Cal. 

Denver Transit & Warehouse Co Denver, Colo. 

Driggs, Silas W • New York, N. Y. 

Eagle Storage & Warehouse Co Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Eastern States Refrigerating Co., 

Springfield, Mass.; Albany, N. Y. ; Jersey City, N. J. 

Empire Express, Storage & Van Co Chicago, III. 

Fidelity Storage Corporation Washington, D. C. 
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Fidelity Storage & Transfer Co St. Paul, -Minn. 

Fidelity Storage & Warehouse Co Philadelphia, Pa. 

Flagg Storage Warehouse Co Syracuse, X. Y. 

General Cartage & Storage Co Cleveland, O. 

Globe Storage & Transfer Co Kansas City, Mo. 

Godley, Philip Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gould Cold Storage Co Montreal, Canada. 

Graham's Storage Warehouse Co ■■ ■ ■ • .Baltimore, Md. 

Harder's Fireproof Storage & Van Co Chicago, 111. 

Harlem Storage Warehouse Co Xew York, N. Y. 

Haslett Warehouse Co San Francisco, Cal. 

Haugh & Keenan Transfer & Storage Co Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hebard's Warehouse & Van Co Chicago, 111. 

Heermance Storage & Refrigerating Co., W. L Xew York, X. Y. 

Holman Transfer Co Portland, Ore. 

Joplin Transfer & Storage Co Joplin, Mo. 

Jones & Co Xorfolk, Va. 

Keystone Warehouse Co Buffalo, X. Y. 

Korns Warehouse Co Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Lawrence, Son & Gerrish X'^ew York, X. Y. 

Lincoln Safe Deposit Co Xew York, X. Y. 

Linde Co., F. C ■ • • . ■ ■ • . Xew York, X". Y. 

Linde, Hamilton & Co., F. C Xew York, X. Y. 

Long Island Storage Warehouses Brooklyn, X. Y. 

Los Angeles Ice & Cold Storage Co Los Angeles, Cal. 

Louisville Public Warehouse Co Louisville, Ky. 

Manhattan Refrigerating Co Xew York, X. Y. 

McPheeters' Warehouse Co St. Louis, ^lo. 

^Mauser Warehouse Co Youngstown, O. 

]\Iemphis Cold Storage & Warehouse Co Memphis, Tenn. 

Mercantile Warehouse Co Xew York, X'. Y. 

]\Ierchants' Cold Storage & Ice Mfg. Co Richmond, Va. 

Merchants' Refrigerating Co Xew York, X. Y. 

Merchants' Refrigerating Co Jersey City, X. J. 

Merchants' Transfer & Storage Co Des ^loines, la. 

Merchants' Transfer & Storage Co Washington, D. C. 

Merchants' Warehouse Co Boston, IMass. 

Alerchants' Warehouse Co Philadelphia, Pa. 

Milwaukee Cold Storage Co Milwaukee, Wis. 

Montgomery & Co Harrisburg, Pa. 

Moreton Truck & Storage Co Toledo, O. 
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Moi-r Transfer & Storage Co., D. A Kansas City, Mo. 

Morrow Transfer & Storage Co Atlanta, Ga. 

Nashville Warehouse & Elevator Co Nashville, Tenn. 

National Dock & Storage Warehouse Co Boston, Mass. 

National Ice & Cold Storage Co San Francisco, Cal. 

New England Cold Storage & Warehouse Co., 

Pittsfield, Mass., and Albany, N. Y. 

Norfolk Branch Anheuser Busch Brewing Ass'n Norfolk, Va. 

North Broad Safe Deposit & Storage Co Philadelphia, Pa. 

Northeastern Warehouse Co Philadelphia, Pa. 

Northern Cold Storage & Warehouse Co Duluth, Minn. 

Omaha Fire Proof Storage Co Omaha, Neb. 

Orth Van & Storage Co Pasadena, Cal. 

Pacific Transfer Co Spokane, Wash, 

Pall Mall Deposit & Forwarding Co London, Eng. 

Park Fireproof Storage Co Chicago, 111. 

Patterson Transfer Co Memphis, Tenn. 

Penn Storage & Van Co Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Cold Storage & Market Co Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Warehousing & Safe Deposit Co Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia Warehousing & Cold Storage Co Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pierce-Rodolph Storage Co San Francisco, Cal. 

Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Co Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Post-American Forwarding Co Chicago, 111. 

Produce Refrigerating Co Minneapolis, Minn. 

Quincy Market Cold Storage & Warehouse Co Boston, Mass. 

Reading Truck Co., H. J Detroit, Mich. 

Redman Moving & Storage Co Salt Lake Cit}-, Utah. 

Rex & Co Philadelphia, Pa. 

River & Rail Storage Co Memphis, Tenn. 

Riverside Storage Co., Ltd Detroit, Mich. 

Riverside Truck & Storage Co Bay City, Mich. 

St. Louis Refrigerating & Cold Storage Co St. Louis, Mo. 

Security Storage Co Washington, D. C. 

Shatfuck & Nimmo Warehouse Co Los Angeles, Cal. 

Sherifif Street Market & Storage Co Cleveland, O. 

South End Warehouse Co San Francisco, Cal. 

Spokane Transfer & Storage Co Spokane, Wash. 

Suffolk Storage Warehouse Co Boston, Mass. 

Stringer Storage Co San Francisco, Cal. 

Terminal Storage Co Washington, D. C, 
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Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Co Philadelphia, Pa. 

Terminal Warehouse & Storage Co., Ltd Montreal, Canada. 

Terminal Warehouse Co Kansas City, Mo. 

Terminal Warehouse Co New York, N. Y. 

The Boyd Transfer & Storage Co Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Fireproof Storage Co Cincinnati, O. 

The j\Iurphy Cold Storage Co Detroit, ^lich. 

Trans-Continental Freight Co., 

Los Angeles, Cal. ; Seattle, Wash., and San Francisco, Cal. 

Tucson Warehouse & Transfer Co Tucson, Ariz. 

Union Storage Co Dayton, O. 

Union Storage Co Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Union Terminal Cold Storage Co Jersey City, N. J. 

Union Transfer & Storage Co New York, N. Y 

United Warehouse Co Xew Orleans, La. 

United Warehouse Co Seattle, Wash. 

Utica Cold Storage & Warehouse Co Utica, N. Y. 

Wakeni & McLoughlin, Inc Chicago, 111. 

Warrant Warehouse Co Birmingham, Ala. 

Western Cold Storage Co Chicago, 111. 

Western Warehouse Co San Francisco, Cal. 

Wheeling Warehouse & Storage Co Wheeling, W. Va. 

Whitney Elevator & Warehouse Co Rochester, N. Y. 

White Line Transfer & Storage Co Des Moines, la. 

Winans Co., R. M Xew York, N. Y. 
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HELD AT THE 



Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, O. 

December ist, 2d and 3d, 1909. 
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PROCEEDINGS 



Nineteenth Annual Convention 



American Warehousemen's Association 



HELD AT THE 



Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, O. 

December 1st, 2(i and 3cl, 1909. 



PROGRAMME 



DECEMBER ist, 1909. 10.30 A. M. to i P. M. 



Sessions will begin promptly at the appointed time. 

1. Roll Call. 

2. Report of President. 

3. Report of Secretary. 

4. Report of Treasurer. 
Report of Executive Committee. Philip Godley, Chairman. 
Report of Committee on Railroads and Steamships. 

W. L. Hinds, Chairman. 
7. Report of Committee on Banks and Warehouses. 

J. B. S. Rex, Chairman. 
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DECEMBER ist, igop. 2.30 P. M. (promptly) to 5 P- ^I- 



8. Report of Committee on Bonded Warehouses. 

John L. Nichols, Chairman. 

9. Reoort of Committee on General Merchandise. 

William F. Oatman. Chairman. 

10. Report of Committee on Insurance and Insurance Organization. 

Homer McDaniel, Chairman. 

11. Paper on Insurance Lloyds. W. F. Oatman. 

12. Fire Insurance for Warehousemen. Bruce Dodson. 

13. Address, Representative National Fire Protection Association. 

Chas. H. Patton. 

14. Report of Committee on Classification and Statistics. 

C. L. Criss, Chairman. 



DECEMBER 2d, 1909. 10.30 A. :\I. (promptly) to i P. 



M. 



15. Report of Cold Storage Committee. 

Homer McDaniel, Chairman. 

16. Address on Handling and Storage of Poultry. 

Dr. Mary E. Pennington, 
Bacteriologist in charge of U. S. Government Laboratory at 
Philadelphia. 

17. Address on Fruit Storage. G. Harold Powell, Pomologist in 

charge of Fruit Storage Investigation, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. 

18. Address on Experience with the Agricultural Department's Cooling 

Apparatus. S. J. Dennis, Cold Storage Engineer, U. S. Dept'. 
of Agriculture. 

19. Address. J. A. Ruddick, Cold Storage and Dairy Commissioner, 

Dept. of Agriculture, Dominion of Canada. 

20. Conservation of Cold as Exemplified in a Recent Construction. 

Conrad Young. 

21. Discussion of Cold Storage blatters. 
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DECEMBER 2cl, 1909. 2.30 P. M. (promptly) to S P. M. 



22. Report of Auditing Committee. 

23. Report of Nominating Committee. 

24. Election of Officers and Directors. 
25 Report of Special Committees. 

26. Report of Committee on Laws and Legislation.- 

W. H. Gibson, Chaitman, 

27. Address on Uniform Bills of Lading Law. Francis B. J.\mes, 

Commissioner Uniform State Laws, Cincinnati, O. 

28. Report of Committee on Warehouse Construction and Labor 

Savings Devices. A. H. Greeley, Chairman. 

Dinner at 7 P. M. at the Hotel. 



DECEMBER 3d, 1909. 10.30 A. M. (promptly) to i P. M. 



29. Report of Committee on Transfer and Forwarding, 

F. F. Hedden, Chairman. 

30. Report of Committee on Household Goods. 

J. E. Cassidy, Chairman. 

31. Warehouse Accounting. C. A. Aspinwall. 

32. Sale of Goods for Unpaid Charges. W. C. Gilbert. 

33. Building a Concrete Warehouse for Household Goods. 

John Bekins. 

34. Operation of Small Cold Storage Plants for Furs, Etc., by Elec- 

tricity. Carl Vesterdahl. 



DECEMBER 3d, ipoP- 2.30 P. M. (promptly) to Finish. 

35. Discussion of Household Goods Matters. 

36. Unfinished Business. 

37. New Business. 
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American Warehousemen's 
Association 

Nineteenth Annual Convention 

Hollenden Hotel 
FIRST DAY 

Morning Session 

Cleveland, Ohio, December i, 1909. 






'T^HE convention was called to order at 10:30 
*■ A. M., President Albert M. Read in the 
chair. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the 
following members answered : 



B. & O. Southwestern Storage Warehouses . . Cincinnati, Ohio 

Edwin Morton. 
Bekins Van & Storage Co., 

Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco, Cal. 
Edwin Zwiers. 

Bowling Green Storage & Van Co New York, N. Y. 

P. P. Terhune. 

Brownell Cold Storage Co Washington Court House, O. 

C. H. Brownell. 

Buffalo Storage & Carting Co Buffalo, N. Y. 

F. J. Abel. 
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Cotter Transfer & Storage Co Alansfield, Ohio 

W. Lee Cotter. 

Eagle Storage & Warehouse Co.' Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. E. Cassidv. 
Eastern States Refrigerating Co., 

Springfield, Mass. ; Albany, N. Y. ; Jersey City, X. J. 
Charles H. Parsoxs. 

Fidelity Storage & Transfer Co St. Paul, Minn. 

C. C. Stetson. 

Flagg Storage Warehouse Co Syracuse, N. Y. 

Robert Flagg. 

General Cartage & Storage Co Cleveland, Ohio 

A. H. Greeley. 

Godley's Warehouses Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philip Godley. 

Harlem Storage Warehouse Co New York, X. Y. 

Walter C. Gilbert. 

Haugh & Keenan Transfer & Storage Co ... . Pittsburgh, Pa. 

James F. Keenan. 

Lincoln Safe Deposit Co Xew York, X. Y. 

Walter C. Reid. 

Linde Co., F. C Xew York, X'. Y. 

William H. Gibson. 

Linde, Hamilton & Co., F. C Xew York, X. Y. 

F. M. Dolbeer. 

Manhattan Refrigerating Co Xew York, X. Y. 

T. A. Adams. 

McPheeters' Warehouse Co St. Louis, Mo. 

J. W. Crothers. 

Mauser Warehouse Co Youngstown, Ohio 

Louis K. j\L\user. 

Mercantile Warehouse Co Xew York, X. Y. 

William F. 0.\T^rAN. 

jMerchants' Cold Storage & Ice Mfg. Co Richmond, \'a. 

T. S. Herbert. 
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Merchants' Refrigerating Co New York, X. Y. 

F. A. HORNE. 

Merchants' Warehouse Co Boston, Mass. 

John L. Nichols. 

Moreton Truck & Storage Co Toledo, Ohio 

Charles S. Turner. 

Morr Transfer & Storage Co., D. A Kansas City, Mo. 

■ D. A. Morr. 
National Dock & Storage Warehouse Co Boston, Mass. 

H. D. RiFLEY. 

Northern Cold Storage & Warehouse Co Duluth, Minn. 

A. M. MCDOUGALL. 

Omaha Fireproof Storage Co Omaha, Neb. 

Edwin Zwiers. 

Park Fireproof Storage Co Chicago, 111. 

W. M. LeMoyne. 
Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Co., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
G. W. C. Johnston. 
Post- American Forwarding Co Chicago, 111. 

W. R. HOAG. 

Quincy Market Cold Storage & Warehouse Co . . Boston, Mass. 

G. H. Stoddard. 

Rex & Co Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. B. S. Rex. 
Riverside Storage Co., Ltd Detroit, Mich. 

Elwood Croul. 
St. Louis Refrigerating & Cold Storage Co. . . .St. Louis, Mo. 

R. H. Switzler. 
Security Storage Co Washington, D. C. 

Albert M. Read. 

Sheriff St. Market & Storage Co Cleveland, Ohio 

Homer McDaniel. 
Terminal Warehouse Co New York, N. Y. 

W. J. Doremus. 
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The Boyd Transfer & Storage Co Minneapolis, Minn. 

L. M. Chamberlain. 

The Fireproof Storage Co Cincinnati, Ohio 

W. L. Smith. 
The Murphy Cold Storage Co Detroit, jNIich. 

C. H. AIURPHY. 

Trans-Continental Freight Co., 

Los Angeles, Cal. ; Seattle, Wash. ; San Francisco, Cal. 
F. L. B.\TEJrAX. 

Union Storage Co Dayton, Ohio 

Edward Wuichet. 

Union Storage Co Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. L. Criss. 

Union Terminal Cold Storage Co Jersey City, X. J. 

T. A. Adams. 

United Warehouse Co New Orleans, La. 

Joseph R. Behrens. 

Wheeling Warehouse & Storage Co Wheeling, W. Va. 

B. F. Garver. 

Whitnev Elevator & Warehouse Co Rochester, N. Y. 

H. V Backus. 



GUESTS PRESENT. 

Dr. Mary E. Pennington, Bacteriologist U. S. Department of 

Agriculture, Food Research Laboratory, Philadelphia, Pa. 
G. Harold Powell, Pomologist in Charge of Fruit Storage 

Investigations, U. S. Department of Agriculture, \\'ash- 

ington, D. C. 
S. J. Dennis, Cold Storage Engineer, U. S. Department of 

Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Charles H. Patton, Delegate from National Fire Protection 

Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Bruce Dodson, Fire Insurance Expert, Kansas City, Mo. 
Nelson Waite, Sheriff St. Market & Storage Co., Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
J. F. Nickerson, Ice & Refrigeration, Chicago, 111. 
E. H. Depenthal, Depenthal Storage & Van Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
R. W. North, Mauser Warehouse Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Mr. Lewis, Murphy Cold Storage Co., Detroit, Mich. 
T. Y. Leonard, Leonard's Reliable Storage Co., Detroit, Mich. 
T. P. Gager, Fireproof Storage Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
W. L. Pettit, Jr., Pettit's Storage Warehouse Co., Fort Wayne, 

Ind. 
G. G. Oetting, Armstrong Cork Co., Chicago, 111. 
Milo Hastings, Food Expert, New York City. 
J. W. Hyde, Central Storage Warehouses, Springfield, Mass. 
H. B. Godfrey, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
A. E. Howe, Cold Storage and Ice Trade Review, New York, 

N. Y. 
A. N. Shaw, New York, N. Y. 

George W. Lovejoy, Quincy Market Cold Storage & Ware- 
house Co., Boston, Mass. 
George K. Kirkham, Manhattan Refrigerating Co., New York, 

N. Y. 
Mr. Golding, Industrial Cold Storage Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. J. Latimer, Fireproof Storage Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
W. F. Brunnow, General Cartage & Storage Co., Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
T. W. Dunsford, General Cartage & Storage Co., Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
J. W. Kelly, General Cartage & Storage Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Charles S. Morris, Metropolitan Fireproof Storage Co., New 

York City. 
W. Q. Bateman, Jr., Western Warehouse Co., Fort Worth, 

Texas. 
Joseph L. Ebner, Ebner Ice & Cold Storage Co., Vincennes, 

Ind. 
J. M. Robinson, Fireproof Warehouse Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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The Secretary — There is a quorum present, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The President — Gentlemen, there apparently being a 
quorum present, as the Secretary reports, the organization is 
completed and in order. The next business in order is the 
report of your President. 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDEXT. 

Gentlemen of the Aineriean Wai-choiisemcn's Association: 

It is our good fortune to be assembled in Annual Meeting in the 
beautiful city of Cleveland, a city that has the reputation of putting in 
practice many new methods for the amelioration of the hardships of 
city life, and that is ever ready t'o exploit systems of municipal reform 
that promise increased prosperity, happiness and contentment to its 
citizens. That we shall be well entertained within its gates and that our 
deliberations under the kindly influence surrounding us will be wise 
and helpful there can be no doubt. 

The warehouseman's industry in all its many branches has par- 
taken in full share of the prosperity that the year 1909 has brought to 
our country, and we all, with thankful and courageous hearts, are 
looking forward to greater achievements, to larger rewards and better 
work for the year to come. To aid us in realizing these greater 
achievements, to compass these larger rewards, to do this better work, 
we cannot turn with greater assurance of help and encouragement than 
to the experience of the year that has just passed, with its successes 
and its failures, its victories and defeats. A full account of these, so 
far as they relate to personal experiences, you will hear of in the de- 
bates during the meetings and in quiet conference with each other in 
the intervals of relaxation from Association cares. The Association 
experiences you will obtain from the reports of the officers and com- 
mittees of the organization. Thus will the work and the pleasure of 
the meeting redound equally to your profit. To neglect either the work 
or the pleasure will be a costly mistake. 

The Association has been, as we all know, greatly interested in 
writing on the statute books of the several states of this country a 
uniform law of warehouse receipt's, which it is hoped will be of the 
utmost value to the producer of food-stufifs, the manufacturer of fab- 
rics and implements, the warehouseman, the money lender and the con- 
sumer. This effort of the Association has proven successful during 
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the past year in eight states of the Union, namely: California, Kansas, 
Michigan, Nebraska, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Wis- 
consin, thus swelling the list of states that have enacted it to the num- 
ber of eighteen. These are: California, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Virginia and Wisconsin. From this list you will see that the law 
covers by its provisions nearly all of the principal commercial territory 
of the country. That so many states have been induced in the short 
period of three years to place this important legislation on their statute 
books proves the act to be one that commends itself to the mind as a 
necessary and a carefully written one and a valuable addition to the 
laws governing a business that is daily growing more important' to the 
proper development of the vast resources of the country. It also 
proves that its sponsors, the members of this Association, have done 
a most valuable work in educating the banker, the legislator, the manu- 
facturer and the dealer into a proper comprehension of the full worth 
of that piece of paper known as a "Warehouse Receipt." What has 
been done in the states named can be done in the other states of the 
Union, and the Association and its members cannot rest content until 
this act is the law of every state and territory. This winter the legis- 
latures of the states of Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, South 
Carolina and Vermont hold sessions. Several of these ought to be 
added to the column and no doubt will be. 

At the meeting of the Conference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws, held at Detroit, Mich., August 19th last, there was adopted 
and promulgated a Uniform Bill of Lading Act that is of importance 
to many members of this organization. This act will do for intrastate 
transportation what the shippers and carriers are trying to effect 
through the Interstate Commerce Commission for the interstate ship- 
ments, namely: a uniform rule of action governing the issue, form of 
and procedure under bills of lading. The Association and its indi- 
vidual members will be called upon later to aid the Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws in the enactment of this much-needed legislation. 
In the meantime I would strongly recommend that this latest work of 
the Commissioners be formally approved by this Association. 

Your President has had the honor to represent the Association be- 
fore the Committee on Commercial Law of the Commissioners on 
Uniform Laws at New York, April 19th, and again at Detroit, August 
i8th, and before the Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws at Detroit, August igth-2ist, during their consideration of the 
Bills of Lading Act, and also as a delegate at the organization of the 
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American Association of Refrigeration, May 20th last. This latter 
organization has asked this Association to become a donating member 
at a cost of one hundred dollars ($100.00). This matter will be brought 
to your attention at the proper time. 

At the request of your President, Mr. W. h. Hinds, of the Mer- 
chants' Transfer & Storage Company, represented your Association at 
a Joint Conference on Bills of Lading called by the Committee on Bills 
of Lading of the American Bankers' Association, to meet in Chicago 
September i.-^th last, at which the act promulgated by the Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws was considered, criticized, 
changed slightly in phraseology and finally approved. The following 
from the report of the Committee of the American Bankers' Association 
suras up the position of the work for uniformity in bills of lading as it 
now stands : 

"Our goal is now in sight and we feel that, with the active assist- 
ance of our fellow bankers and interested trade organizations, it will 
not be long before the national and state legislation so carefully pre- 
pared will be enacted into law. The results declared accomplished are : 

"First, the Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, after four years 
of careful consideration, have completed their drafts of the uniform 
bill of lading act for state adoption and have recommended same for 
enactment into law by the legislatures of the various states. 

"Second, the Canadian railroads have all adopted the uniform bill 
of lading recommended by our Interstate Commerce Commission, in- 
cluding form and colors and with but slight and unimportant changes 
in its provisions. 

"Third, four states — Michigan, Minnesota, Washington and Wj'O- 
ming — have enacted into law the bill of lading measure drafted by gen- 
eral counsel on behalf of our committee, under instructions of the 
various banking association bill of lading committees last September. 

"Fourth, the carriers in official classification territory have author- 
ized all agents who issue 'order' bills of lading to place the official 
stamp of their agency on such bills ; and, further, have issued a ruling 
that' all straight and order bills of lading should be made out in ink, 
indelible pencil or should be typewritten, and all 'order' bills of lading 
should have the number of packages shown in words as well as in 
numerals. 

"In addition, important progress has been made to secure con- 
gressional legislation on Bills of Lading, which will cover interstate 
shipments. 

"At this time we are glad to report that practically every railroad 
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jb using the new uniform bill of lading, on the forms and in the colors 
recommended by the Interstate Commerce Commission." 

Tomorrow you will have the pleasure of hearing Mr. Francis B. 
James, Chairman of the Committee on Commercial Law of the Confer- 
ence of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws on this subject. Mr. 
James has done more for the codification of commercial law on broad 
and progressive lines than any man in the nation. To his earnest and 
persistent efforts this Association and the country owes largely the 
Warehouse Receipts Act. 

In the organization of the American Association of Refrigeration 
your Association was honored by the selection of Mr. Homer McDaniels 
as President and Mr. Albert M. Read as Chairman of its Executive 
Committee. 

Your Association has also been honored by the appointment of one 
of your members, Mr. Albert M. Read, as a member of the Committee 
on Cold Storage Warehouses of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, where it' is hoped he may be of value to our cold storage members. 

At the request of your President, Hon. J. Hampton Moore, of 
Pennsylvania, introduced the bill for tlie erection of a cold storage 
building for the Department of Agriculture in the 6ist Congress on 
May 24th last. It is now known' as H.R. 10,035. While nothing what- 
ever has been done in Congress for this measure, your President 
thought it best t'o keep it alive until the Department of Agriculture 
took a more decided interest in it, when it could be pressed from the 
outside with some show of a successful ending. The Department is 
now putting in small refrigeration plants in various bureaus for test 
purposes which will some day have to be thrown away for the larger 
and more comprehensive plant. 

The attention of the incorporated members of the Association is 
called to the corporation tax amendment to the tariff bill, which will 
be put in force early in the approaching year, which can be found in 
full on page 726 of the October Bulletin. 

The Association has met with serious loss during the past year 
in the death of four representing members who passed over to the 
better land in order as to dates in which they are given : 

Mr. Christian Mauser, 
Mauser Warehouses, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
August 31, 1909. 
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Mr. Thomas S. McPheeters, 

McPheeters Warehouse Company and St.' Louis Refriger- 
ating Company, 

Both of St. Louis, Mo. 
October sth. 
Mr. W. R. Croul, 

Riverside Storage & Cartage Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
October 7th. 
Mr. John R. Van Wormer, 

Lincohi Safe Deposit Company, 
New York. 

October 27th. 

Two of these, Messrs. McPheeters and Croul, were present and 
officiated at the birth of your Association. Mr. Van Wormer was at 
one time a member of your Board of Directors of the Association. Mr. 
Mauser was three years a member of the Association. A committee 
should be appointed to take proper action on their deaths. 

The President has, in conclusion, to announce the determination 
of our much-beloved and respected Secretary, Mr. Walter C. Reid, to 
decline re-election to the position thathe has so ab'y filled for tbe past 
ten years. This has come to me, as it will come to each and every one 
of you, with a sharp pang of regret at his loss to the Association, miti- 
gated and assuaged somewhat by the after-knowledge that it has been 
rendered necessary by increased responsibilities and position in the 
Lincoln Safe Deposit Company that he has most faithfully served for 
twenty-seven years, and by the fact that he will remain with us as 
counsellor and friend. Ten years of close association in the work of 
this organization with Mr. Reid has given your President opportunity 
to know him as a man of strong personal convictions, always in the 
direction of the higher morality; as a man of a deep and ever-abiding 
sense of duty, with an earnest desire to do well the work at hand ; as 
a man faithful to his friends, altruistic in his aspirations, and devoted 
to the cause of commercial progress. With such a man as its Secretary 
and in charge of its work how could your .Association have done other- 
wise than grow from bankrup::cy to affluence, from a membership of 
forty-seven (47) to a membership of one hundred and thirty-eight (138), 
from an organization without weight in the commercial world to an 
organization the most potent and influential in all that stands for com- 
mercial progress. We all know— we all feel the debt that we owe him, 
a debt that we as an association, as individuals, can only repay by 
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following his example in doing our utmost to raise and elevate the 
standard of warehousing and warehousemen. 

Albert M. Read, 

President. 

The President — Gentlemen, the next order of business is 
the report of the Secretary. The Secretary wiH read his report. 



REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 

To the Members of the American Warehousemen's Association: 

In making this, his eleventh report, your Secretary is g'ad to record 
an increase in membership and the withdrawal of fewer members than 
last year. This may be ascribed to the fact that warehousemen quite 
generally have been blessed with a season of prosperity, though in some 
localities, notably New York City, the household goods warehousemen 
tliis year have not been as prosperous as expected. 

Some of the members who have withdrawn have done so from 
motives of economy, and several are now considering a renewal of their 
applications. 

The new members elected during the year are as follows ■ 

NEW MEMB-RS. 

Commercial Warehouse Company Little Rock, Ark. 

Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company Philadelphia, Pa. 

Whitney Elevator & Warehouse Company Rochester, N. Y. 

B. & O. S. W. Storage Warehouses Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Riverside Truck & Storage Company Bay City, Mich. 

Korns Warehouse Company Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Fidelity Storage Corporation Washington, D. C. 

Bowman Transfer & Storage Warehouse Company Richmond, Va. 

Holman Transfer Company Portland, Ore. 

Post- American Forwarding Company Chicago, 111. 

Long Island Storage Warehouses Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Omaha Fire Proof Warehous,e Company Omaha, Neb. 

H. J. Reading Truck Company Detroit, Mich. 

Fidelity Storage & Transfer Company St. Paul, Minn. 
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WITHDRAWALS. 



Turner Moving & Storage Company Denver, Colo. 

Handlan Warehouse Company St'. Louis, Mo. 

Hansen Storage Company Milwaukee, Wis. 

Equitable Warehouse Company Philadelphia, Pa. 



DROPPED FROM ROLL. 

American Pig Iron Storage Warrant Company. . .New York City, N. Y. 

Philadelphia Freezing Company Philadelphia, Pa. 

Union Fire Proof Storage Company Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Transfer of membership from 
A. Booth & Company to Booth's Fisheries Company. The Cold Stor- 
age Department being known as Booth's Cold Storage. 

The membership at the beginning of the year was 131. It is now 
138, located at 55 points in the United States, 2 in Canada and 2 in 
England. 

The practice has been, when applications for membership are re- 
ceived, to communicate not only with bank references furnished by the 
applicant, but also to advise members in the same city or locality as to 
the application, asking for a report. On election all members are noti- 
fied. In one instance during the past year, on sending out a notice of 
election, a member in another city advised that he could not extend 
the right hand of fellowship to the new member, that he had had un- 
satisfactory business dealings with him. He makes the suggestion that 
when applications are received they should either be posted in the Bul- 
letin before the action of the Board of Directors, or a letter should be 
sent to all members, advising them of the application, thus giving an 
opportunity for objection. This suggestion would seem worthy of your 
attention at this meeting. 

The membership of the Board of Directors has been reduced during 
the year from nine to seven, and the vacancies have not been filled. 
Mr. Charles L. Case, leaving the employ of the Booth's Fisheries Com- 
pany, was compelled to resign, and the recent untimely death of Mr. T. 
S. McPheeters has, as indicated, reduced the Directors from nine to 
seven. 

An unusual number of those we have learned to love and respect 
have passed away during the year. The first of whom notice was re- 
ceived was Mr. Christian Mauser, of the ■ Mauser Warehouses, of 
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Youngstown, Ohio, a comparatively new member, but one who was 
thoroughly interested in the work of the Association. Mr. Mauser 
had attended but two of our conventions. The death of Mr. T. S. 
McPheeters, of the McPheeters Warehouse Company and of the St. 
Louis Refrigerating Company, of St. Louis, Mo., came as a shock to 
all of his many friends. Mr. McPheeters was a charter member of the 
Association, and was present at every meeting up to last year. He 
was looking forward with pleasure to attendance at this meeting. With- 
in a few days thereafter notice was received of the death of Mr. W. R. 
Croul, of the Riverside Storage & Cartage Company, of Detroit, Mich., 
another charter member. Mr. Croul's health had been such for a num- 
ber of years that he did not feel equal to attendance at the conven- 
tions. He was always a firm believer in the Association and a staunch 
supporter of its policies. His death was followed by that of Mr. John 
R. Van Wormser, of the Lincoln Safe Deposit Company, of New York, 
with whom your Secretary had been associated for nearly twenty-seven 
year. Mr. Van Wormser was a Director of the Association at its- 
incorporation, and was always enthusiastic in its work. The ware- 
house business of the company being in the hands of your Secretary, he- 
has for the past ten or more years represented his company at the con- 
ventions. Suitable action will, no doubt', be taken to express our ap- 
preciation and regret. 

The Warehouse Receipts Act occupied a large part of the attention 
of your Secretary at the beginning of the year. The Act was intro- 
duced in some sixteen or eighteen States, and became the law in eight 
of these. 

The Secretary was authorized to secure subscriptions to the Bul- 
letins from others than members for the period of one year. As the 
time to secure these was short, only some forty-odd subscriptions were 
received at' $5.00 each per year. The Board of Directors has authorized 
the continuance of this for another year, and some of the old subscrip- 
tions have already been renewed and some new ones entered. Over 
1,800 letters were sent out in November, calling attention to this, and 
requesting the filling out a return postal card, giving correct title, 
address and kinds of business carried on by the firm or company ad- 
dressed, and these have been quite freely returned. These can be used; 
as the foundation for a directory of warehousemen, or those that cover- 
household goods can be used for a new edition of the pamphlet, "Ware- 
housemen Who Store Household Goods," for which there is a grow- 
ing demand. 

The Bulletins are increasing in size, and each monthly issue has. 
contained' from 32 to 40 pages, making the issue for the year over 40Q/ 
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pages. There are subscribers for the Bulletin in Japan, Mexico and 
Canada, in addition to the United States. 

As the Treasurer's report will show, there is still quite a demand 
for the Storage Rate Guide, and the question arises whether this should 
be revised. There has also been a demand for copies of "Mohun on 
Warehousemen." 

Several circular letters have been sent out during the year beside 
the one above mentioned, several to the warehousing industry of the 
country and two .to merchants and manufacturers whom it was be- 
lieved would probably require the services of members. A number of 
very cordial and flattering answers were received, indicating that mem- 
bers are always giving satisfactory service to a number of these in 
different parts of the country. One manufacturer in the West trusted 
your Secretary to place the shipment of the household goods of his 
manager in good hands, and the goods were packed and shipped half 
across the country, greatly to the relief of the manager's wife, who 
had not the slightest idea how to proceed. A very cordial letter of 
thanks for the service rendered has since been received. 

Quite some new construction of warehouses has been going on 
during the year, and reinforced concrete seems to be growing in favor. 
Additional attention is being paid by warehousemen to protection from 
fire. The Cold Storage Committee will, no doubt, advise you of the 
vast strides that are being made in that industry. A recent estimate 
that the value of goods placed in cold storage in a year' is $2,585,000,000 
seems almost incredible. Indeed, the warehouse business in all lines is 
rapidly growing and improving. 

It has been a pleasure to your Secretary to watch this growth 
during the past ten years, and to note the influence this Association has 
had in shaping the development. The warehouseman ten years ago 
had nowhere to turn for instruction and advice except to the then 
rather meagre reports of this Association. The public libraries had no 
books of reference. You can now enter the office of many of our mem- 
bers and find a yard of reports, bulletins and guides, not only those 
published by this Association, but books prepared by fhe Government 
and others at the instigation of the Association. 

It has been truly said this is a remarkable Association. Though 
comparatively small in number, it has been of large influence, and has 
been frequently called upon by much larger bodies for advice and as- 
sistance. Its members have all been working for the common good. 
In this way has it been, and in this way only can it continue to be suc- 
cessful. It is with great regret that your Secretary feels called 'upon 
■ at' this time, as be has already advised some of your members, to lay 
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down the pleasures and responsibilities connected with his office. His 
increasing business responsibilities will prevent his serving you further, 
even though you be inclined to continue him in office. Having suc- 
ceeded to the managership of the Lincoln Safe Deposit Company, and 
being identified with otlier successful enterprises, members of this 
Association, his time will be so fully occupied that he cannot give your 
work the attention that its rapid growth demands. It is with the great- 
est reluctance that' he makes this announcement, and were it not for the 
fact that there is as good and better material to take his place he would 
feel inclined to impose himself on you further. The Nominating Com- 
mittee, it is believerd, will find a most worthy successor, and' the work 
will go along smoothly and with greater success. Your Secreatry hopes 
to continue to represent his company in the Association, and hopes to 
have the pleasure of meeting his fellow-representatives at many future 
meetings. 

In closing, he wishes to reiterate his thanks for the many courtesies 
he has received at your hand^ and for your continued confidence and 
support. All have worked together. All will continue so to work, and 
our Association will increase in importance and prosperity. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Walter C. Reid, 

Secretary. 

The President — Gentlemen, we have heard the report of 
the Secretary. What action will you take in regard to it? If 
there is no objection it will be received and spread upon the 
minutes. 

The next business in order is the report of the Treasurer. 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 
December 2, 1908, to December i, 1909. 

Balance on hand December 2, 1908 $4,652.02 

receipts. 

Annual Dues $6,400.00 

Warehouse Laws and Decisions (Mohun on Ware- 
housemen) : 

Sales by Secretary $30.00 

Sales by Publisher 60.00 

90.00 
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Storage Rate Guide, 51 at 75 cents; 30 at $1 68.25 

New York Furniture Warehousemen's Association 

use of office, 12 months to December I, 1909 200.00 

Subscriptions to Bulletins, 1909 and 1910 435-00 

Printed Reports and Bulletins sold 12.15 

Interest on Bonds and Bank Balances I77-7I 

$7,383-11 

Total $12,035.13. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salary of Secretary $1,500.00 

Office Rent, 12 Months 300.00 

Office Expenses, including Clerk Hire, Postage, etc.. 1,198.33 

Printing and Stationery -444-95 

Report of Eighteenth Annual Convention 528.20 

Other Expenses Eighteenth Annual Convention.... 184.45 
Stenographic Report, Eighteenth x\nnual Convention 150.00 

Bulletins, Cost of Matter and Printing 946.46 

Expenses of Officers and Committees 301.65 

Treasurer's Bond 15.00 

National Board of Trade Dues 25.00 

National Fire Protection Association Dues 15.00 

New York City 4 per cent. Bonds 3,098.17 

Law Reporting Company — Reports of Bills in Vari- 
ous Legislatures 3S2.20 

$9,059.41 

Cash on hand December i, 1909 $2,975.72^ 

The dues of 11 members have not been paid for 1909. 

ST.\TEMENT OF THE PROPERTY OF THE AMERICAN 

WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 

December i, 1909. 

Cash on hand $2,945.72- 

New York City 4 per cent. Bonds, Series of November, 1958, 

P^''^^l"'= -'.--..' 3,000.00 

Office Furniture 225.00 

Sixty-three copies of "Mohun on Warehousemen," at $4 252.00 

Storage Rate Guides and other Printed ?ilatter and Stationery 250.00- 

■^'°'''''' - $6,672.72 
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STATEMENT AS TO PUBLICATIONS. 

MoHUN ON Warehousemen. 

December i, 1909. 

Copies on hand December 2, 1908 83 

Sold by Secretary, 5 copies $30.00 

Sold by Publisher, 15 copies 60.00 

$90.00 

Cost over Sales to December 2, 190S 153-95 

Less Sales during 1909 90.00 

Cost over Sales to December i, 1909 $64.95 

Against which there are on hand 63 copies, valued at 252.00 

Which, if sold, would net the Association $188.05 

Storage Rate Guide. 

Sold by Secretary, 30 copies $30.00 

Sold to Book Trade, 51 copies 38.75 

$68.75 
Cost over Sales, December 2, 1908 33i-4o 

Cost over Sales December i, 1908 $262.65 

Against which are 210 copies, at cost 136.50 



Bulletins. 

Subscriptions to 1909 issue at $5 each $235.00 

Subscriptions to 1910 issue at $5 each 200.00 

Total $435-00 

Walter' C. Reid, ■ 

Treasurer. 

The President — Gentlemen, you have heard the report of 
the Treasurer. It will be referred to an auditing committee to 
be hereafter appointed. 

We have a recommendation in the Secretary's report and 
one in the President's report, that ought to have your action 
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at some time, either now or later, as you please. The report of 
the Secretary recommended action, I think, that might as well 
be referred to the Board of Directors, the incoming board, in 
regard to nominations for entry into the Association, or to the 
incoming Secretary. I think the recommendation is an excel- 
lent one, and probably will have to be acted upon. Do you 
wish to act upon it now ? 

Mr. Godley — I move that the recommendation be referred 
to the incoming board. 

The President — It is wholly within the jurisdiction of the 
board, or the Secertary ; it is just simply a matter of procedure. 

]\Ir. Nichols — They have authority to act without refer- 
ring it to them, but we can refer it if we like. I second the 
motion. 

The President — If there is no debate, I will put the mo- 
tion. 

The motion was put and unanimously carried. 

The President — There are three committees that should 
be appointed, and it is within the purview of the Association 
to state how those shall be appointed. There is a Committee 
on Nominations usually, a Committee on Audit and a Commit- 
tee on Resolutions. 

Mr. Godley — I move they be appointed by the chair. 

The motion was seconded. 

The President — How man)- on each one of the com- 
mittees? It has been usual to appoint a committee of two or 
three to audit. 

The Secretary— The constitution calls for two. 

The motion was put and unanimously carried. 

The President— The President recommended that action 
be taken on the Bills of Lading Act. Perhaps it had better be 
deferred until tomorrow, when the subject comes up, if it is 
your pleasure. 

We will now listen to the report of the Executive Commit- 
tee, Mr. Philip Godley, Chairman. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE.' 

Me. Godley — The Executive Committee have not been in session 
during the year; there seemed to be no occasion to call them together, 
no action being required other than the executive officers were able to 
perform, and none of the members having brought to their attention 
anything that required the calling of the committee together. Helping 
the Treasurer disburse his funds has been about the extent' of the duties 
of the Chairman. An auditing committee will be able to detect any 
errors, I hope, that he may have committed. 

The President — Gentlemen, you have heard the report of 
the Executive Committee. It has been taken down by the 
stenographer and will be spread upon the minutes of the organ- 
ization, unless there is objection. 

The next business in order is the report of the Committee 
on Railroads and Steamships, Mr. W. L. Hinds, Chairman. In 
a letter from Mr. Hinds, received day before yesterday, he tells 
me that he probably will not be with us, on the first day of the 
convention at least, and perhaps not at all, and that Mr. Bate- 
man who has kindly written the report for the committee, will 
be present and read it, I have to introduce to you Mr. Bate- 
man. 

Mr. Bateman — Mr. President, very unfortunately I did 
not have a copy of this program until a few minutes ago, and 
I have not the paper here, but I have sent for my grip, and 
expect to have the paper ready for the afternoon session, if 
you can make some arrangement of that sort. 

The President — We will pass number six until later, and 
Mr. Bateman will give his report at a later hour of the session. 

The next report is that of the Committee on Banks and 
Warehouses, Mr. J. B. S. Rex, Chairman. Mr. Rex is present 
and ready to report. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BANKS AND 
WAREHOUSES. 

Mr. Rex — Mr. President, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
the members of this Association have had nothing occur during the 
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year which they thought of sufficient importance to refer to this Com- 
mittee, nor have the members of the Committee, with the exception 
of Mr. Adams of the Manhattan Refrigerating Company, had anything 
that they can embody in the formal report to present to this meeting. 
Mr. Reid, as usual, has come to my rescue, with some suggestions which 
I think are very interesting and might have a great deal of value. I 
addressed a letter to Mr. Reid, who in reply said, would it be worth 
while to get out a pamphlet for distribution by our various merchandise 
members, to the merchants and manufacturers, and another one to the 
bankers, so as to educate them as to what could be done by the use of 
negotiable warehouse receipts? I know of a bank in Philadelphia that 
advances on nothing except warehouse receipts. This is the Philadel- 
phia Warehouse Company, whom I asked if they had any particular 
method of approaching people, that I might present the matter to you. 
They said they had not. But I know from my personal experience 
that with the smaller manufacturers a great many of them are sur- 
prised to learn that they can use their warehouse receipts. A man hav- 
ing a great deal of cotton yarn on hand, for instance, is delighted to 
find out that it is possible to do that. And when the time comes that he 
desires to use this cotton yam, if he shouldn't have the necessary money 
to pay off the loan, he can deposit with the warehouse receipt manu- 
factured goods for shipment at a later date, take the receipt to the bank 
and exchange it for a release for his cotton yarn. You would be 
surprised, at least in our section, by the number of people who don't 
know that after a man has borrowed money, he can use his warehouse 
receipts as collateral. Suppose I want to ship my goods, and haven't 
the money to pay for them ; or suppose the money I anticipated to pay 
for them with doesn't come in. In such an emergency the bankers 
will bill the goods for them; and in this manner tliey are enabled to 
borrow on their cotton yarn, exchange it for manufactured product 
and ship to their customers without paying off the loan to the bank 
until their customer pays them for the goods. If a great many don't 
know that, it is reasonable to suppose it would be enlightening in other 
cities, and so I present for your consideration the advisability of getting 
out some sort of pamphlet that could be used as an education fo the 
small merchants and manufacturers; then possibly another for the 
bankers. I know in Philadelphia some of the banks are glad to handle 
warehouse receipts, and others are afraid of them, I am a member of 
the board of a trust company in Philadelphia. If a man goes in with 
a statement that will warrant him a loan of $10,000, it is likely to be 
granted without hesitation, but if he comes in with $15,000 worth of 
good staple commodities, and wants to borrow sixty per cent of the 
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value, every inember of the board wants to see a sample and wants to 
know what would happen if the' stock should shrink. The bank will 
take stock certificates with the changes of Wall Street, but won't take 
a good cotton yarn or wool without looking at it through a spy-glass. 

I called a little uptown bank's attention one time to the fact that 
if they had a man tbat was a good, hard-working, honest man and got 
into trouble, and had probably $5,000 on his own single name paper, 
if they would only suggest that if he had any merchandise that he 
could put into a warehouse, and they could advance him sixty or seventy 
per cent of if, the equity was applicable to the single name paper, and 
that they were pulling their customer through and actually cutting down 
the risk of their original loan. So I think Mr. Reid's suggestion is 
excellent. Refer this to some committee, have a pamphlet for the 
banker and one for the merchant, and start a little campaign of edu- 
cation. 

On the other subject, referred to by Mr. Adams, I don't think I 
can do better than to read the correspondence as I have it. It is in 
reference to insurance certificates in the hands of a third party. Mr. 
Adams referred it to his broker, who wrote to Willis O. Robb, of the 
Loss Adjustment Bureau of the New York Fire Insurance Under- 
writers, and I have here the reply from Mr. Robb to them. They say, 
"These people operate cold-storage warehouses at Horatio, West and 
Gansevoort Street, New York City. It is customary in this business 
for the warehouse people to advance or loan money on goods stored 
with them. To secure such moneys the warehouse receipt is endorsed 
either in blank or to the warehouse concern and the owner of the mer- 
chandise pledged gives a note incorporated in what we feel is a chattel 
mortgage. A certificate of insurance issued under a policy in the 
name of the owner pledging the merchandise usually accompanies the 
note and warehouse receipt and is payable in case of loss to the 'assured 
or order' or to 'them or order' and is endorsed by the policy-holder. If 
tlie warehouse people are called upon to advance more money than they 
conveniently can they then arrange with their bankers to take some of 
the notes, and wherever necessary endorse the papers over to the 
bank in blank. 

"Would these transactions void the policy under line 18 of the 
printed conditions which prohibits a chattel mortgage on personal 
property unless endorsed on the policy; also would the policy be void 
for the reason that the assured would not be the unconditional and 
sole owner as required by line 17"— his references to lines of course 
apply only to the policy in New York state— "or further under line 20 
and 21 relative to a change taking place in the interest, title, etc., of the 
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subject of insurance; or in the case of line 22, if the policy be assigned 
before a loss? 

"In most cases the original policy is never shown to the Man- 
hattan Refrigerating Company, but is held by the owner pledging the 
merchandise; the only insurance document presented to the Manhattan 
Refrigerating Co. being the certificate of insurance issued under the 
conditions above stated. It sometimes happens, however, that the 
-Manhattan Refrigerating Co. will take out insurance in their own name 
and for such cases as we have put a paragraph in our form relative 
to property being pledged. It is no doubt correct to assume that in all 
the policies which we do not place and which cover at the Manhattan 
Refrigerating Co. the form contains merely the usual commission 
clause. We have seen very many such policies and they have all had 
the commission clause and nothing else descriptive of the insurable 
interest of the party named as the insured and nothing relative to the 
pledging of the property insured. 

''We have suggested to the Manhattan Refrigerating Co. that it 
would be best, instead of accepting certificates written as above indi- 
cated, to ask for certificates in the name of the party pledging the 
property, 'loss if any to be payable to the Manhattan Refrigerating 
Company. Mortgagee, or order, as interest may appear.' " 

I think in Philadelphia it has been our custom for a number of 
years to take out the policy in the name of the man borrowing the 
money, and have that clause endorsed on it. 

"Recently in asking a merchandise owner for a certificate making 
the loss payable in this way the Manhattan Refrigerating Co. were in- 
formed by the owner that they had never been asked to furnish such 
a document by other warehouses who had made them loans and that 
their endorsement on the certificate was always accepted without ques- 
tion and since there have been such replies from owners to the Man- 
hattan Refrigerating Co. The matter was brought to the attention of 
one of the merchandise owner's insurance brokers and it was his 
opinion that the endorsement by the holder of the certificates was suf- 
ficient, but at the same time it was suggested by that broker that it 
would be well to secure your opinion on the matter. " ■ 

"If the insurance company, in giving a negotiable document (so far- 
as the party to whom the loss may be paid is concerned) has waived 
the restrictions in the printed policy under the lines given above, the 
:Manhattan Refrigerating Co. are quite satisfied to go along as they have 
previously been going and accept the endorsement of the merchandise 
owner. On the other hand we have told them that it would be best 
to have the loss payable to them as mortgagee, as otherwise line 18 of 
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the policy would be violated, and if they needlessly insist upon new cer- 
tificates or a special wording different from other warehouse companies 
they will be classed by the produce trade as a technical concern and as 
a result! suffer. 

"For your information we are enclosing a blank note giving the 
conditions upon which the advance is made, a copy of the negotiable , 
and non-negotiable warehouse receipts and a blank copy of the doc- 
ument under which the Manhattan Refrigerating Company undertake 
liability to provide fire insurance when they are asked to do so by the 
owners of the merchandise, and a copy of the form which we use on 
all merchandise lines ordered by the Manhattan Refrigerating Co. in 
their name. 

"If you care to give us your opinion on this matter, and! the value 
of the various documents under the conditions specified, or any sug- 
gestions as to their change, we shall appreciate it very much. 

"The form which we use was gotten up with a desire to get one 
satisfactory to the underwriters which would cover plainly the con- 
tingencies in this case.'' That is signed by the insurance brokers. 

The reply by tlie Secretary of the New York Board of Under- 
writers, dated October 13th, reads : 

"Referring again to your letter bearing date, of August 13th, but 
received here October ist, and to your subsequent letter of October 6th 
and your Mr. Whelan's call on October 8th, all in connection with the 
question of the issue of certificates under policies covering property 
in refrigerating warehouses, these certificates being intended for the 
protection of the warehouseman or his banker as additional security 
or collateral for advances made on goods stored, I would now report 
as follows : 

"I understand the practice referred to involves the advancement 
or loaning of money by the warehousemen on goods stored with him, 
the warehouse receipt being endorsed over to him by name or in blank 
and the owner of the pledged merchandise giving a note of a form 
such as to raise the question whether it does not constitute a chattel 
mortgage. A certificate of insurance under the owner's policy cover- 
ing these goods, of the approved standard form authorized by the In- 
surance Department, and printed on page 52 of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange Hand Book, accompanies the note and warehouse 
receipt, and is made payable in case of loss to the 'assured or order' 
or to 'them or order,' and is endorsed in blank by the policyholder. 
If the warehouseman finds it necessary to unload a part of his burden 
on his banker, he endorses over all these papers either specifically to 
the banker or in blank, apparently no record whatever of his transac- 
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tion being made of the original policy, which is ordinarily not shown 
to the warehouseman at all, much less to the banker. The questions 
you raise refer to the possible avoidance of the policy under one or 
other of the several provisions against a chattel mortgage, a defect of 
unconditional and sole ownership, change of title, interest or pos- 
session, or the assignment of a policy before a loss. 

"It is my understanding that the practice you speak of is wholly 
■unsafe, not only because in contravention of one or more of the policy 
•conditions referred to by you, but also for the two following reasons: 

"(l) Xo understanding in modification of the original policy as 
issued and countersigned by the company can be legally valid to the 
assured or any party having an interest other than that' of the assured 
himself, unless it be written upon, attached or appended' to the orig- 
inal policy. Unless, therefore, the holder of such a certificate as 5'ou 
describe has satisfied himself that its issue has been expressly provided 
for in the original policy, either by its terms as first issued or by en- 
dorsement made thereon, he must be deemed to be on notice of the 
incompetence of the company or its representatives to enter into such 
a contract at all. 

"(3) But even if the policy took note of the actual or intended 
issue of such a certificate, it is, I think, not legally competent to have 
this done except by specifying the name of the payee or beneficiary 
one for all. In other words, it is not legally competent to issue si'ch 
certificates payable 'to the order of the insured or any one else. In 
1902 .\ttorney-General Davis, in ruling against the admissibility of 
the insertion of the words 'or assigns' in the Standard Mortgage Clause 
used this language: 'To say that the beneficiary need not be named 
at all is, I believe, wholly unjustified, both as a matter of construction 
and as a matter of policy. The moral hazard involved in a contract 
of insurance is always an important and often a controlling considera- 
tion. An insurance corporation has a right to know with whom it is 
dealing and whose property it is insuring, and not alone the company, 
tut it's patrons, are interested in this question.' 

"It seems to me this language is closely applicable to the form of 
■certificate you refer to. I am suggesting to Manager Hess, of the 
Exchange, the advisability of a ruling against allowing any of the 
expressions 'to the order of,' 'their order,' 'them or order,' or anything- 
else but the name of the insured or the payee to be inserted in the ■ 
Wank spaces provided in the authorized form of certificate now in use. . 

"It seems to me that for your purpose the original policy should 
have some endorsement as this : 'This policy shall not be invalidated 
ty the pledging or transfer of the insured property as security for 
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money advanced, and loss, if any, hereunder, shall be payable to 

, as holder' of Certificate No , , . ., issued here- 
under, on presentation and surrender of such certificate and this 
policy.' " 

I took these papers down to Mr. Hexamer, representing the Phila- 
delphia Fire Underwriters' Association, and he wrote as follows : 

'■Referring to the letters which you left with me in regards to 
certificates of insurance, loss payment endorsement, policies covering 
merchandise in warehouses, I beg to say I have read over these letters 
with a great deal of interest. The communication of Mr. Robb, ad- 
dressed to ^lessrs. Whelan & Keegan, setting forth certain conditions 
and practices, in my judgment can be considered corrected so far as 
they refer to the practices in New York City. The fact is, however, 
that in different States quite different laws apply, and the rulings of 
the courts of law, pro and con, in cases of this kind are likely to out- 
number the number of States making up this United States. As you 
may know, in Pennsylvania chattel mortgages are not permitted under 
the law ; it is, therefore, quite likely that different rulings would apply 
to the conditions in Penndylvania from those applying in other States 
where chattel mortgages are permitted." 

In talking this over with Mr. Hexamer he said our Association 
had been so successful in getting a uniform warehouse certificate 
through, that he thought we ought to get uniform insurance certificates 
through. But that would be another big problem for the Association 
to take over, and the objection stated might be overcome by the use 
of the clause referred to above. He further says : 

"The whole subject of issuing negotiable certificates of insurance 
which, together with warehousemen's receipts, are used as collateral 
in the case of loan on merchandise, is one that should have the most 
careful consideration, so that uniformity in practices in dififerent locali- 
ties may be obtained ; there is no doubt in my mind that in many locali- 
ties the prevalent practice is very unsatisfactory, if not wholly illegal. 
I think the whole subject is one well worthy of the careful attention 
of a special committee of your Warehouserrlen's Association to work 
in conjunction with insurance authorities in the adjustment of losses.'' 

I think probably Mr. Adams could tell the Association something 
about the subject:. 

J. B. S. Rex, 

Chainnaii. 
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The President — Gentlemen, you have heard Mr. Rex's 
paper, the report of the committee, and it is now before you for 
discussion. Is there any desire to discuss the report? 

Mr. Godley — Mr. President, that paper certainly covers 
very important questions. And they are questions I think this 
Association would be shirking its duty if it failed to take up. 
I don't know but that there is more in that paper referring to 
the insurance question than there is exactly to the question of 
banks and warehouses, though the two questions are very much 
commingled. I think, though, that that paper and the subject 
involved should be referred to a special committee for the in- 
coming year. Whether that committee should be called an In- 
surance Committee or a Banks and Warehouse Committee, or 
whether it should be a special committee — call it what you 
please. I think we perhaps would do better if we had a special 
committee who could take that up ; and I move its reference to 
the special committee for the incoming year. 

The President — We have an Executive Committee that 
seem to have no meetings, and might the President suggest 
that it would be a good thing to give them something to do ? 

Mr. Godley — If you offer that as an amendment, I ac- 
cept it. 

Mr. Dolbeer — I would suggest that this committee be re^ 
quested to complete its work very quickly and report it through 
the bulletin, so we will know where we are at. I second ]\Ir. 
Godley's motion. 

Mr. McDaniel— I might be able to add a little lig'ht. The 
chief point is, who is responsible in case of loss? In order to 
assist this overworked committee, I would state that what is 
known as the Union Company, an insurance organization sim- 
ilar to our own, which in most cases has a membership of the 

most important insurance companies in the country I think 

it is divided into sections known as the East and the West ; it 
seems to me that the Western section, as usual, is just a little 
ahead of the East in this question, and they will shortly have a 
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uniform clause that will protect both the insured and the com- 
pany, and that will be uniform in every policy issued by the 
Union Companies. Now, of course, if this committee could get 
in touch with the President or Secretary of this Union Com- 
pany, they could close this up very quickly. They are at it now. 

Mr. Godley — Do you know where the offices of that com- 
pany are? 

Mr. McDaniel — I think the western office is in Chicago. 

The President — The President would state that, owing to 
the resignation of Mr. Case from the Association, or, rather, 
the fact that he had left the Association by leaving A. Booth & 
Co.'s employment, Mr. McDaniel has succeeded temporarily to 
the chairmanship of the Insurance Committee, and this matter 
has been in his hands, and he knows in regard to it. I think it 
would be a bad plan, if I might suggest it, to form a select 
committee, when we have committees, one on Banks and Ware- 
houses, and another on Insurance, either of which could take 
up this subject, as well as an Executive Committee, which has 
plenty of time to take care of it. 

Mr. Adams — Mr. President, in reference to the West being 
so far ahead of the East, I wish to say that I sent that whole 
correspondence to the West. It went West, it didn't go East, 
and it was acted on by the West for that reason. 

Mr. McDaniel — However, when I showed it to the local 
man here, it was a "chestnut." 

Mr. Adams — We were being left unprotected, though. 

The President — ^What is your pleasure with the report? 

Mr. Morton — I am very much interested in the first part 
of Mr. Rex's address. I run across that feature that he men- 
tions almost every week, people being ignorant that they can 
raise money on their raw material and manufactured product 
by putting it into a warehouse and getting regular warehouse 
receipts. I tried, as far as I could in our own vicinity to con- 
duct a campaign of education in that regard, and spent all the 
time I could canvasfiing among the manufacturers especially. 
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and met with some success. It is hard work for one person to 
do, and it seems to me if a circular or pamphlet were gotten out 
and distributed broadcast, it would increase the business of the 
warehousemen greatly. It seems to me it is a verv proper work 
for this Association to take up, and it has seemed to me that if 
the Committee on Banks and Warehouses would prepare such 
a circular, setting forth these advantages, and have it mailed 
through some regular circular distributing agency, that have 
lists of names all over the country — I know we sent such circu- 
lars out, at the outset of our business, to a small extent, and 
the results were excellent. We were doing that simply as one 
warehouse, but if it was done for the Association, we would 
benefit all equally, and the expense would not be very great. The 
circulars, as I remember, cost us $75 to $100, and I think we 
paid two or three hundred dollars to have them sent to a select 
list of names throughout the country. I believe it is work the 
Association could well take care of ; and I make a motion that 
the Committee on Banks and Warehouses prepare such a cir- 
cular and have it sent out to such people as would likelv be in- 
terested. 

The motion was seconded by ]\Ir. Crothers. 

The President — Gentlemen, you have the resolution of 
Mr. Godley before you, that this matter, the whole report, be 
referred to a special committee, which is seconded. That takes 
precedence of Mr. Morton's resolution. 

Mr. Godley — I suggest that that resolution had better be 
withdrawn, and I wou.d offer another, that so much of that re- 
port as has reference to banks and warehouses be referred to 
the Committee on Banks and Warehouses, and so much of the 
report as refers to insurance, be referred to the Insurance Com- 
mittee. 

The President— With the request that that suggestion and 
Mr. Morton's be taken up at once. Is that seconded? 
The motion was seconded. 
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The President— It is moved and seconded that the report 
be referred, as suggested by Mr. Godley. 

The motion was imanimously carried. 

The President — The chair would suggest that we have a. 
very vahiable piece of work done by the household goods ware- 
housemen's section of this Association in the same line — the 
household goods line — under the name of "Important sugges- 
tions as to packing household goods." The Association- under- 
took to get up and issue a circvilar of that kind, Mr. Aspinwall'. 
and Mr. Cassidy prepared it, and it was printed in large num- 
bers and sold to the different warehovisemen concerned, at cost 
or a little more, and they used their advertisements on the out- 
side pages, and they distributed it, and it seems to ine that the 
warehousemen that are interested in this thing, might very 
properly have a pamphlet of that kind made and distributed in 
that way, so that the Association would not have to take it up ; 
and the immediate warehousemen would get the benefit of the 
advertisement and the benefit of the work that would be done. 
I make this suggestion for Mr. Rex and his committee in tak- 
ing up the work. 

Mr. Oatman — Mr. President, the New York warehouses- 
at the present time, a good many of them, are advancing- 
on warehouse recepits, quite an important feature, and it 
strikes me that before these pamphlets are sent broadcast, that 
question of insurance, especially those sent to the banks — espe- 
cially the educational part — this question of insurance should 
be taken up, as that, of course, is an exceedingly important 
matter as to advancing on warehouse receipts, if we cannot pro- 
tect ourselves better than we are at present in regard to in- 
surance, certainly. 

Mr. Morton — Mr. President, your suggestion about those 
being sent out individually does not strike me so favorably as 
its being done in the name of the Association. It is ,an abstract 
question, and not an advertising dodge of any one warehouse. 
It ought to be taken up as a campaign of education in the ab- 
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stract. A great many don't know how they can get out of a 
hole in that way. If we put it in the form of advertising of 
our particular warehouses, it would carry far less force to the 
banker or manufacturer than coming from a large Association 
of national scope like this. It would also be far more expen- 
sive, there would be the danger of duplication, sending the 
same circulars to the same people, and of a good many people 
being left out altogether. None of us have large lists, but we 
can all go to these circular advertising agencies who have 
names up to date. And all we want is to get one circular to 
each person on that list, and if they are particularly interested 
they can see the names of this whole Association down there, 
and they can go to some outsider ; but they will probably go 
to the nearest man whose name appears on that circular. And 
a question like that it seems to me is one for the whole Asso- 
ciation to take up. 

AEr. Rex — As far as the education of the merchant and 
manufacturer goes, we might accomplish that individually ; but 
it would be rather different, with a National Bank president, 
for an individual to come in and try to teach him his business. 
It needs the weight of an association that stands high. I know 
of two cases. In one of the cases a man wanted to borrow on 
some low-grade wool, such as we use for ingrain carpets. He 
came into the bank cashier, or president, with his original bill, 
showing what he paid for his goods, and the loan was made on 
the basis of what he paid for them. The man was unfortunate. 
In Philadelphia a man who pays cash for his hair or low- 
grade wools will probably get it a good deal cheaper than a 
man that gives a ninety-day note and renews it, or pays part 
and renews the rest. So that the cash man might buy for ten 
cents a pound what the other would pay twelve or thirteen 
cents a pound. In this case the merchandise was sold to the 
man on a basis of losing probably twenty-five per cent, of his 
deal in getting out square. I can't convince the president that 
a warehouse loan is any good. 
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I know of another bank that had a large manufacturer of 
very high ratmg. He was a little short one time, and came in 
there with a lot of yarn which he said was worth so much. So 
it was to him. But it was in small batches, and while he 
couldn't have replaced them for less, if he had had to throw 
them on the market, he could not probably have sold them for 
anything but waste, or for somebody to cut up. That bank 
president says no warehouse receipts for him. So such a 
pamphlet, you see, needs the endorsement of the Association 
and not of the individual. 

A'Ir. Adams — In looking at the proposition as I see it my- 
self, I would consider that the first step would be for the Asso- 
ciation to communicate with the bankers, explaining what a 
negotiable warehouse receipt is, what there is behind it, and 
the various laws that have been passed. And then I would 
leave it to the warehousemen and members of the Association 
to look after getting the business in their immediate vicinity. 
That part of the advertising and working up of the trade should 
be left with the individual warehouseman. But the communi- 
cations to the bankers, paving the way for your customer to get 
his loan from the bank, when he presents his negotiable ware- 
house receipts, should be with the Association. It seems to me 
that the Association should do something to enlighten the 
banks of the United States as to the good that is in, from the 
security standpoint, a negotiable warehouse receipt. Banks 
seem to be very backward, and afraid, as a rule, of a negotia- 
ble warehouse receipt. 

Mr. Behrens — I recognize the truth of what the gentle- 
man says, from personal observation. There has been a condi- 
tion of affairs, brought about in the last few years in New 
Orleans, that is working very seriously in connection with 
warehouse receipts, and insurance. Mr. Rex's report recalls to 
me that one or two importers in our city have established ware- 
houses of their own, and in regard to complying with State 
laws, as to giving bond, etc., they can comply with those 
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formalities through their employes, in order to get their re- 
ceipts for their own goods. They are negotiating loans on 
those receipts, and the banks are accepting the collateral. In 
our new laws it is specified that the owner of the goods, the 
ownership of the warehouse, shall appear upon the receipt. In 
some instances, I understand, it does not appear on the receipts, 
that the banks still negotiate the paper, and the man is in posi- 
tion before the banks of getting loans on his own goods in his 
own premises. The banks advance on it, and the warehouse- 
men are powerless to do anything as long as the banks see fit 
to advance on that sort of collateral. This gentleman's re- 
marks about educating the banks up to knowing what ware- 
house receipts really are, is very well taken, I think. 

As to insurance, on account of the absence of moral risk, 
the warehouses there enjoy a low rate of insurance. But we 
have a broadminded secretary there of our Fire Protection 
Bureau who holds that a moral assumed risk exists in storing 
a manufacturer's own products, as he won't put them on a 
parity with public warehouses. That helps us to some ex- 
tent. But the banks advance without risks to the commodities 
stored in the warehouses of the owners, notwithstanding that 
the receipts provide that the man's ownership shall appear ; and 
I understand that the ownership don't appear on some of the 
receipts, but the banks still advance, and there doesn't seem 
to be any help for it. Perhaps some of the gentlemen have had 
experience that would be valuable for us. 

AIr. Morton — It is an evil that has been pretty widespread, 
and I think that the Association could well certify to the 
bankers that they are all not owners but warehousemen, and 
have ho interest in the goods. We make no loans at all, and 
have no trouble in getting loans on our receipts. We find it 
policy to protect the bank wherever we can, and therefore trv 
to find out what banks hold our certificates, and to ask them to 
see that our charges are paid monthly. I think that in this cir- 
cular a recommendation to that efifect could be made. I have in 
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mind an instance of a man who put in a large quantity of goods 
several months ago. I couldn't find out where he had deposited 
the receipt. Meantime he didn't pay his charges, but went on 
with the old-fashioned idea that he shouldn't pay storage until 
the job was finished. The man failed during the summer, and 
then it came out that different bankers held these receipts, some 
in Cincinnati, but most outside of the city, and we had to render 
bills for two years' storage and insurance. There were no ad- 
vance charges, because we don't advance. The banks came out 
the loser, on account of the accrued storage charges; they 
hadn't counted on two years' charges. I told them that they 
should have notified us that they had the receipts, and that they 
should have seen to it that the borrower was not only paying 
interest on his note, but his storage charges. Warehouse 
charges are very much like the rent which a man must pay 
monthly, as his water and light and gas bills, and there is no 
reason why the patron of the warehouse should not pay his 
storage charges monthly, otherwise we are furnishing capital 
for others to do business with. Under our plan we require very 
little working capital. It seems to me that that recommendation 
might be embodied in the circular. 

Mr. Dolbeer — ;There is a very serious matter in connection 
with loaning on merchandise, which I wouldn't want to intro- 
duce or talk about except in executive session. Not that I 
want to arouse curiosity or be mysterious, but I would suggest 
that the Bank Committee confer with bonded warehousemen 
who loan on goods in bond; before they complete all their for- 
mulas in regard to these matters. Because there is a very 
serious matter in connection with loaning on goods in bond, 
it affects the warehousemen as well as the bankers. 

Mr. Crothers — I brought this matter up with regard to 
having a circular letter, with the President. In St. Louis we 
don't have any trouble with our warehouse receipts. We have 
quite a number of receipts issued for outside people, and quite 
a number of cases come up in this manner, that the party 
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would go to the bank and ask them for a loan, and they would 
say : "We will lend you the money, if you will get McPheeters' 
receipt." We are bonded to the State for $25,000. We issue 
those receipts, and those men are checked out every now and 
then to see that their accounts are correct. Take pig iron, or 
lead, or wool, we issue quite a lot of receipts, and we haven't 
had any troubles, and the banks take our receipts, and I want 
to say the}' go through, that we get up something to give to 
the banks. 

]\Ir. Rex — The difficulty is in ascertaining with whom a 
man has deposited a receipt as collateral. One of our eminent 
attorneys advised his banker in Philadelphia not to accept a 
warehouse receipt. And I think that custom is pretty general 
in Philadelphia. The banks insist that the man get a negotia- 
ble warehouse receipt and endorse it to them, and they return 
it to the warehouse and get a new non-negotiable receipt made 
out in the bank's name, claiming that they then have absolute 
title and the goods are not subject to attachment. Banks that 
don't do that take a negotiable receipt in their own name, 
thinking it is sufficient. That would have the trouble of locat- 
ing it. We have a custom of, every three months, sending a 
list to the banks, of what the different customers who have 
borrowed money from them on our receipts owe, and in some 
cases we send the bill to the bank and they collect it. So we 
make it a self-imposed duty to keep the banks informed as to 
what is owing on the goods held as collateral for their loans. 

J\Ir. Horne — I would like to raise the question whether 
in the issuance of the proposed circular, it wouldn't be neces- 
sary to confine it to those States where the new warehouse act 
has been adopted, especially with regard to the description of 
what the negotiable receipt is and what is to become of it. 
Otherwise it will not apply to those States that haven't adopted 
the uniform law. 

The President— Is there any further discussion of this 
matter ? 
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Mr. Adams — While probably I was one of the instigators 
of this discussion, I think it is a very important matter, the 
insurance certificate and the warehouse receipt, as to educating 
the banks. It seems to me that we haven't given the banks the 
proper collateral, as shown by the report of the Committee on 
Banks and Insurance, from the fact that we were giving to the 
bank an insurance certificate, leading the bank to understand 
that they were covered in case of loss by fire, when they were 
not. 

The second point is that we as warehousemen want to make 
our negotiable warehouse receipts mean something in the 
hands of a banker as collateral. Let your bank understand that 
if it has a negotiable warehouse receipt for one hundred tubs 
of butter, that that, according to the market value, is just as 
good as a bond of the Pennsylvania Railroad, or a Pennsyl- 
vania stock certificate, as to its money value. We want to in- 
struct that bank, to show them that they have got something, 
and that we give something. It is according to law; we are 
liable to fine and imprisonment if we should deliver those 
goods. As far as the negotiable warehouse receipt being 
written in the name of the bank is concerned, it is a negotiable 
warehouse receipt, transferrable from one to the other, the 
same as a bond, and it is only a technical point that some 
bankers raise that are very conservative, from my standpoint. 
So I think that if we follow out the provisions of the law as to 
paying all charges and all the expenses that are against the 
goods represented by that receipt, we are pretty sure of get- 
ting our pay and also of putting the bank on inquiry as to 
those charges. I would like very much to see action taken on 
this matter within the next four or five months, from the fact 
that our loans are made mostly in the spring and summer — in 
the spring on eggs, and along in the summer on butter, both 
for the insurance matter, and in order to have the bankers 
educated in regard to negotiable warehouse receipts. 

The President — Is there any further discussion? 
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Mr. Rex — If a negotiable receipt is deposited in a bank, in 
Pennsylvania at least, I don't think the bank has a right to the 
equity. The goods are liable to attachment and the bank has 
to go to the expense and trouble of defending itself, and the 
person that attaches gets the equity. I think the law is the 
same in New York. If you are going to issue a pamphlet to 
educate the banks, that question would have to be decided be- 
fore you advised them what to do. 

The President — The law in both States is, I think, that 
the goods are not liable to attachment, but the warehouse re- 
ceipt is liable to attachment, if found; but it has to be found 
first, and it is a very long distance before the attachment can 
lie. It is, as J\Ir. Adams suggests, a very important thing, in 
my opinion, and you know I have had some little work in re- 
gard to the receipt, that a negotiable warehouse receipt be is- 
sued. It means progress. It means that the warehouse receipt 
of a member of this Association or of a standard warehouse, 
shall be received, not in the city where it is issued alone, but in 
any city of the United States, something that would be impos- 
sible with a non-negotiable receipt. It means that the ware- 
house receipt of a warehouseman shall be just as good as a 
Glasgow iron founder's receipt for one hundred tons of pig 
iron — just as good in London, Glasgow or on the Continent of 
Europe. It means that if we restrict ourselves to the issue of 
non-negotiable receipts, that that receipt shall not pass beyond 
the confines of our city as a rule. It is very important, there- 
fore, under the new law, that we do issue and use our influ- 
ence toward the issue of negotiable warehouse receipts. 

The two committees have been instructed very fully, and 
no doubt the chairmen of those two committees can, together 
with the Secretary of this organization, prepare just such a 
report as the organization desires, within the next few months. 
The officers will do everything they can to assist and have it 
promulgated and sent out. I can say for one thing, that this 
Association and the American Bankers' Association never were 
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SO close together as they are at the present time. They have 
assisted us very materially in getting warehouse receipts acts- 
passed in the different States. We have assisted them before 
Congress and before State Legislatures in getting the bills of 
lading act passed, which they are very much interested in, and 
they are open and receptive to anything that we wish, willing 
to help us, and will go to the farthest extreme in doing so. I 
think it is very probable that good work can be done. Andl 
that Air. Rex's report is very opportune and before us at the 
proper moment. Has Mr. Bateman obtained his report yet? 

]vIr. Bateman — I left word at the office to have them call 
me as soon as it came. 

The President — It is hardly time for adjournment, and 
unless we desire to adjourn now for the recess, we will take 
up the next committee report. What is your pleasure? It is 
the report of the Committee on Bonded Warehouses, John L. 
Nichols, Chairman. Is Mr. Nichols present? Mr. Nichols 
seems to be out. 

Then we will have the report of the Committee on General 
Merchandise, Walter F. Oatman, Chairman. Mr. Oatnian has 
his report and we will listen to it, if there is no objection. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE. 

To the President and Members of the American JVarehousemen's 

Association : 

The past year has not been, from a financial standpoint, all that the 
merchandise warehousemen would have wished. The year started with 
the warehouses of the country overflowing with merchandise, caused by 
a year of panic. The factories and mills of the nation had stored this 
overproduction before closing down; improved business conditions have 
been felt by the warehousemen first; the production in most lines has 
not been equal to the demands of the trade, and stocks in warehouse 
are very much depleted. The future, however, looks bright for most 
of your members, and normal conditions will, no doubt, soon return. 

Your committee believes that the formation of local associations 
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"Of warehousemen would be very beneficial ; these associations would 
tiring the competing warehousemen into very much closer relations, 
tend to promote a much better feeling, do away with unbusinesslike 
competition, and tend to the establishment of something like uniformity 
of rates, besides improving local conditions. These local associations 
need not of necessity be connected with the American Warehousemen's 
■Association, but delegates could meet with us annually, and some plan 
could be devised to exchange rate cards between the various sections 
of the country, so that warehousemen generally would know the pre- 
vailing rates from coast to coast. 

In many cities these local associations now exist, and in nearly 
every case they have been very successful. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. F. Oatman, 

Chairman. 



The President — Gentlemen, you have heard the report of 
Mr. Oatman, for the committee, and it is before you now for 
discussion. Is there any discussion in regard to it? 

Mr. Godley — I think it might interest some of our mem- 
bers if Mr. Oatman would outline some of the workings of the 
New York Association, which, I believe, has been very suc- 
cessful. 

The President — There is also a very successful organiza- 
tion in Boston. 

Mr. Oatman — The Xew York Association is now seven or 
eight years old, and previous to that there was no established 
rate, but general competition. If one member had plenty of 
room, regardless of what the space cost him, he would quote 
a rate that was simply ridiculous, in order to get the goods. If 
a merchant told him he could get a certain class of goods 
stored at twenty cents, in order to get them he would probably 
quote i8 or 15. We got together, thought it was impossible, 
but after two or three years we issued a pamphlet which we 
generally distributed to the trade, giving the general rates on 
pratically everything that is stored in a merchandise store, and 
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those rates now are accepted by practically all the merchants in 
New York, and it is very seldom that the question of rates 
comes up at all at present. If a thing is stored, it is stored at 
the book-rate, and the members generally have confidence in 
one another. We have meetings once every month, we have a 
dinner every month, where most of us get together, and if we 
think that one member has done anything that he shouldn't 
have done, we haul him over the coals for it. 

Mr. Dolbeer — There is another thing, that if a man comes 
to us, we just get away in a dark corner and telephone the 
other fellow, and we say: "So and so has applied for storage 
and says you are charging him so much. What are you charg- 
ing?" He tells us, and that helps us out. Then we have an 
agreement downtown that we will not solicit from our com- 
petitors' customers. And if one of our competitors' customers 
comes into our office, we don't let him know that we are agreed 
on that, but we try to persuade him to remain where he is, and 
we discourage him all we can. And while that may not seem 
good business, it works all right in New York City and there 
are good results. 

Mr. Godley — I would like to ask the New York gentle- 
men whether they have ever been threatened with any results 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law? In our little City of 
Brotherly Love we have tried this local organization to keep 
men together on rates, and we have a corporation there, not 
represented here today, who refuse to really work in with the 
rest of the members of the local organization on the question 
of rates, because they declare that it would be contrary to the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law, and they are in mortal terror of it. 

The President — Haven't we some one from Boston here 
who can tell us in regard to the organization there? Mr. 
Love joy. 

Mr. Lovejoy — In Boston we act just the same as in New 
York, and I don't think we are interfering with the Anti-Trust 
Law at all. When you deal with a man honestly you don't 
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need to fear the Sherman Law or anything else. The thing 
we have found in Boston principally, when a man would come 
to us with a story about lower rates, we would find they were 
lying, and we used to believe them. Now we don't believe 
them, but we believe each other. I don't believe anybody is 
going to harm us if we do that. We accomplished one thing 
at our Association the other day. We invited the heads of 
all the railroad interests to meet us at a dinner. We got to- 
gether with the railroad men to have them agree to give a 
uniform rate. They agreed to that. We are going to recom- 
mend rates to them, and thev to us, and see if we can get 
them on a uniform basis. We have also brought up the mat- 
ter of freight-house storage, which has hurt our warehouses a 
good deal. They are willing to recommend, if we can get the 
Chamber of Commerce to encourage it, making a 48-hour 
delivery or go up on the rate. They charge a cent a day on 
cereals, which is a very small rate. Those are things we are 
accomplishing there. We have never had so little trouble, 
and the merchants seem to like it better, because they know we 
are together for the common good, ^^'e are not asking any 
extravagant rates, but getting a living, and getting the rates 
uniform, where they belong. 

The Preside.nt — Is there any further discussion of the 
paper of IMr. Oatman ? It has brought out a very interesting 
discussion that prove that we are living every year a little more 
altruistic life, taking care of the other fellow's interests and 
our own at the same time. 

Has ^Ir. Xichols returned? He has not returned. The next 
matter on the program is the report of the Committee on In- 
surance and Insurance Organization, ^Ir. Homer AIcDaniel, 
Chairman. Is Mr. IMcDaniel ready to report? 

The program seems to be a little disjointed, and as thev are , 
waiting to set a lunch for our members in the other end of the 
room, perhaps it would be as well for us to take a recess until 
afternoon. Before thai recess is taken I would like to an- 
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nounce, on behalf of the local members, that a lunch will be 
served here at one o'clock to the members of the organization, 
to the guests of the organization, and to their families. Theatre 
tickets will also be supplied for the evening, by Mr. Greeley, 
of the local Association, to all the members of the Association, 
their friends and visitors. The Association will now stand 
adjourned until 2 :.^o p. m. 
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FIRST DAY 

Afternoon Session 

-) 'T~'HE Association reassembled at the expiration of 
1 the recess, President Albert M. Read in the 
chair. 

The President — The Association will 
be in order. The chair will announce the 
committees. 

Committee on Auditing — F. J. Abell, J. 
E. Cassidy. 

Committee on Xominaiions — John L. Nichols, A. H. Gree- 
ley, Walter C. Gilbert, F A. Home, Joseph R. Behrens. 

Committee on Resolutions — Phillip Godley, Homer 'Slc- 
Daniel, Charles H. Parsons, John L. Nichols, W. F Oatman. 

The permanent committee of one, Mr. Homer McDaniel, 
on Dinner, wishes me to say to the members that tickets to the 
dinner should be applied for at once so that it can be ascertained 
at the earliest possible moment how many are to be provided 
for. The dinner will be at seven o'clock tomorrow evening, in 
this house, and take the place of the regular dinner that we all 
should eat. The rate is the same as usual, $3 per plate. 

Mr. Gibson — Before you take up the business of the meet- 
ing this afternoon, I should like to ofifer a resolution, and that 
is that tomorrow, before the regular order of business is taken 
up, we devote a few minutes to any remarks that members may 
wish to make, or any resolutions, relating to the death of our 
two charter members who have passed away during the year. 
The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 
The President — The Committee on Resolutions will be 
prepared with their resolutions and they will be taken up the 
first thing in the morning. The first business in order is the 
report of the Committee on Railroads and Steamships, ]\Ir. 
Bateman of Chicago. Mr. Bateman has the floor. 
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Me. Bateman — I just want to say a word in behalf of Mr. 
Hinds, Chairman of the Committee, before reading the paper. 
Mr. Hinds is very much devoted to the work of this Associa- 
tion, and asked me to express his personal regrets that he 
couldn't be here to present the report of this committee and 
meet the gentlemen here present. It is possible that he may be 
in a little later in the session, tomorrow or Friday, but it is im- 
possible for him to be here today, on account of the erection of 
a warehouse which is giving him a great deal of trouble. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RAILROADS AND STEAM- 
SHIPS. 

Mr. President and Members of the American Warehousemen's Asso- 
ciation : 

A review of transportation affairs of the country during the past 
year in direct relation to the warehouse industry embraces five gen- 
eral points of interest: 

First — ^Decisions of the courts, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and various State commissions, which tend against 
direct operation by rail and water carriers of the warehouse 
business. 

Second — Enacted and proposed legislation governing the Bill 
of Lading. 

Third — Proposed uniform code of demurrage rules. 

Fourth — Rights of appeal from rate making power of car- 
riers which affects the interests of gateways and commercial 
centers wherein warehouse capital is extensively engaged. 

Fifth — Status of litigation now pending before Supreme Court 
of the United States involving the consolidation of all com- 
modities less than carload for shipment in carload lots, the dis- 
tribution of which traffic, especially in merchandise, the ware- 
house industry is largely interested in. 

Of indirect interest numerous features of rail and water develop- 
ment are noticeable, among which are : , 

Rights of carriers to arbitrarily fix rates. 

A uniform classification embracing all sections of the country. 

Uniform methods in handling claims and protection of freight 
through maintenance of rolling stock. 

The deep waterway movement and the Panama Canal. 
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Complex as the organism of commerce may seem, it is only the 
strife for the things we eat, wear and the shelter we live under that 
spurs the human race on to its manifold activities. In the economic 
process from production to consumption there are three great factors : 

First — The railroad and steamship, or transportation, element. 

Second — The warehouse, or accumulating and distributing, 
element. 

Third — The bank, or share recording and bookkeeping, ele- 
ment. 

All other forms of commercial activity are collateral to these. To 
consider, therefore, the relations of the warehouse to the railroad and 
steamship is prima facia the object of this paper. 

W.VRKHOUSES AND RaILR0.\DS. 

Is the public warehouse industry an integral part of transporta- 
tion, and should the transportation element' engage directly in this 
pursuit? 

It is the belief of your committee that the warehouse is a sepa- 
rate or distinct factor often entirely independent of but at other times 
justly to be considered complemental to the haulage services of the 
carriers. The facts being as they are, the warehousing should be done 
by warehouses owned and operated separate from the transportation 
companies. 

The warehouse, which is the reservoir of the flood waters of com- 
merce, should be adjacent to the routes of transportation, the points 
of production and the centers of consumption. It is the servant of 
commerce, and should not be arbitrarily so situated as to require the 
forcing of traffic through artificial channels in order that the benefit of 
the warehouses may redound to the good of the transportation business. 

While the statutes, as a rule, are not antagonistic, generally speak- 
ing, to the common carriers constructing warehouses, either themselves 
or by subsidiary or associated corporations, we believe that the prin- 
ciple underlying the "commodities clause" of the Federal statute is 
sound, and that the proper province of the railway companies is in the 
haulage of freight, passengers and express. We, therefore, consider 
that it is logical that the relations between carriers and the warehousing 
industries shall be as free, uniform and unprejudiced as is right regard- 
ing the relations between the public at large and the carrier. 
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The Bill of Lading. 

The Bill of Lading is the key to all traffic. As a commercial medi- 
um of exchange it is second in importance fo the United States cur- 
rency. In times past its uses and abuses have been productive of great 
confusion. 

The uniform Bill of Lading, so called, which is in general use by 
the larger number of common carriers, and which is considered by 
some to have been prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
is a step in advance over what was practically a chaotic condition which 
preceded it. The Bill of Lading required prescribes size, color and 
other details. It is a step forward, and is, therefore, welcomed to the 
fullest extent. There are, however, certain features tliat your com- 
mittee believes will ultimately be modified. It is our information that 
the Vanderbilt system of railways is not' insisting upon the four months' 
limit for the filing of claims against the carriers, for instance. It is 
also our understanding that the so-called uniform Bill of Lading that 
is apparently in conflict with what is ordinarily called the Carmack 
amendment, is now either before the courts or very soon will be, and 
this important feature of the Bill of Lading referred to in all prob- 
ability will, in the not distant future, be interpreted, and' the constitu- 
tionality of the Carmack amendment decided by the United States 
Supreme Court. 

The Bill of Lading Committee of tlie American Bankers' Associa- 
tion, at the recent annual meeting in Chicago, September 13th to l6th, 
inclusive, held an interesting session, at which the chairman and one 
other member of your committee had the pleasure of attending. 

Mr. Francis B. James, Chairman of the Committee on Commercial 
Law of the Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, spoke at length 
on the Uniform Bill of Lading Act, drafted and submitted to the State 
Legislatures. The process was similar to the Uniform Warehouse 
Receipt Act, with which this Association is familiar, but the progress 
thus far is far in arrears of the Warehouse Receipt Act. The bill has 
been adopted by four States — Washington, Wyoming, Minnesota and 
Michigan. 

Professor Willeston, of Harvard, well known to the American 
Warehousemen's Association, discussed the congressional measure 
covering false and duplicate bills of lading and other subjects pertaining 
to interstate traffic within the scope of national legislation. 

It is most gratifying to know that certain and sure progress is 
being made by the national and State councils looking toward the estab- 
lishment of a safe and sane commercial doc»ment in the Bill of Lading. 
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The draft of the Uniform Bill of Lading Act covers a number of 
valuable points, which warehousemen will appreciate, and essential 
among which are : 

That the Bill of Lading would be placed upon precise basis 
of negotiability, such as a promissory note, check, draft or bill 
of exchange ; and, provided, that in case and ''order" Bill of 
Lading was issued on consignment, that there should be no at- 
tachment upon the goods or right of stoppage in transit. 
(This was for the purpose of protecting interests of an innocent 
purchaser of a negotiable document). 

Also, provided, that court of competent jurisdiction may 
order delivery of goods upon satisfactory proof of loss of Bill 
of Lading and by giving bond to protect any person injured by 
such delivery ; that any alteration or erasure in a Bill of 
Lading after its issue, without authority from carrier issuing 
it, the lading may be enforced according to its original pro- 
visions. 

The misuse of spent Bills of Lading is carefully guarded, 
and provides that carrier who fails to cancel Bill of Lading on 
which delivery is consummated shall be held liable to any one 
who purchased the uncancelled bill in good faith. 

In dealing with the question of fraudulent Bills of Lading the 
Commissioners have provided that any agent or employee of the car- 
rier, the scope of whose actual or apparent authority includes the 
issuing of Bill of Lading, the carrier shall be bound and be held liable 
to interests involved. 

Your committee has not been able to determine fully what is 
meant by the word "apparent" authority. To shipper with little knowl- 
edge of railroad organization it will be difficult to determine who is 
and who is not in apparent authority. 

The suggestion of the bankers to use an official stamp, the same 
as is used on a railroad ticket, should be all that is necessary to make 
document official. 

Mr. George W, Neville, of New York, offered the following reso- 
lution : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this conference that the 
Uniform Bills of Lading Act, approved and recommended for 
adoption by the Commissioners on Uniform State Laws at their 
annual conference held in Detroit, Mich., in August, 1909, 
should be enacted in every State and Territory of the Union, 
and that the representatives here present recommend to their 
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respective associations or organizations the taking of such 
measures as will aid toward the passage of this law in the 
various States and Territories. 
This resolution was carried. 

Your committee recommends the adoption of a similar resolution 
at this meeting. 

Among papers of interest at the Bankers' meeting was one offered 
by Mr. Titus, of the Illinois Central Railroad. Mr. Titus pointed out 
the troubles resulting from purchase of drafts with unendorsed "order'' 
Bills of Lading or with duplicate Bill of Lading where the warehouse- 
man was occasionally and innocently involved in erroneous deliveries. 
He points out how tardy forwarding of Bill of Lading drafts resulted 
in demurrage or public storage and consequent altercation between the 
carrier, warehouseman and consignee. 

Mr. Neville, Chairman of the Bill of Lading Committee, New 
York Cotton Exchange, discussed the perpetration of fraud and the 
litigation resulting from the practice of some railroad agents, in issuing 
Bill of Lading before goods had been received by carrier. 

Mr. Henry Dunkak, President, New York Mercantile Exchange, 
pointed out the value of an official stamp on the Bill of Lading and a 
double statement of amount or quantity; once in numerals and once 
written out, similar to the ordinary bank check. 

The liability of carriers under an order Bill of Lading we believe 
should be fully defined by law. The free and elastic movement of com- 
merce will be promoted by making the order Bill of Lading to the 
commodity what the certificate of deposit is to the national currency. 

Your committee has already pointed out the functions of the ware- 
houses as adding an element of elasticity to the commerce of the coun- 
try. We have mentioned that the liability of the carriers under the 
Carmack amendment is in the way of being determined by the United 
States Supreme Court. We hope that the various phases of the lia- 
bility of the carriers under the advanced forms of Bills of Lading, in- 
cluding the order Bill of Lading, will be fully defined by law. The 
free and elastic movement of commerce will be promoted by making 
the relation the order Bill of Lading bears to the commodity, similar 
to the relation the certificate of deposit is to the currency. 

Proposed Demurrage Rules. 

We do not believe that it is entirely a digression to mention here 
the proposed demurrage rules, which are discussed a little further on 
in this report, for the reason, primarily, that we believe that the ten- 
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tatively presented average demurrage rule will operate to the good of 
all interested : the shipping public, the carriers and the warehouses. 
It is undeniable, although regrettable, that the demurrage rules have 
made more acute in many lines of business the friction between the 
shipping public and the carriers. For instance : A consignee having 
only the ability to unload three cars per day, and having contracted to 
have a tonnage within his limit of capacity shipped to him, finds his 
receipts bunched, perhaps by some accident on the line of the carrier, 
or by weather or some other unexplained cause. Upon demand being 
made upon him for demurrage a feeling of unfairness sometimes re- 
sults; and instead of emptying the cars promptly and returning them 
to be put anew in the service of the carriers and the shippers, it is too 
often true that they are held as long as possible in retaliation upon the 
carrier. We, therefore, cannot too strongly express our approval of 
the proposed average demurrage plan, on the ground that' it will operate 
to the advantage of all, and in this way increase the elasticity of the 
general transportation business. 

The National Association of Railway Commissioners met' in Wash- 
ington the latter part of November and approved draft of Uniform 
Demurrage Rules. The draft of which is as follows : 



Rule i. 

This rule defines exceptions to the draft applicable to live 
stock, coal cars at the mines and private cars. 

Rule 2 — Free Time Allowed. 

(a) Forty-eight hours' (two days) free time will be allowed 
for loading or unloading on all commodities. 

(b) Twenty-four hours' (one day) free time will be al- 
lowed : 

1. When cars are held for reconsignment or switching 
orders. 

2. When cars destined for delivery to or forwarding by a 
connecting line are held for surrender of Bill of Lading or for 
payment of lawful freight charges. 

3. When cars are held in transit and placed for inspection 
or grading. 

(c) Cars containing freight for transshipment to vessel will 
be allowed such free time at the ports as may be provided in 
the tariffs of the carriers. 
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kuLE 3 — Computing Time. 

Note.— In computing time Sundays and legal holidays (na- 
tional, State and municipal) will be excluded. When a legal 
holiday falls on a Sunday the following Monday will be ex- 
cluded. 

(a) On cars held for loading time will be computed from 
the first 7 a. m. after placement on public delivery tracks. 

(b) On cars held for orders time will be computed from 
the first 7 a. m. after the day on which notice of arrival is sent 
to consignee. On cars held for unloading time will be com- 
puted from the first 7 a. m. after placement on public delivery 
tracks and after the day on which notice of arrival is sent to 
consignee. 

(c) On cars containing freight in bond time will be com- 
puted from the first 7 a, m. after permit to receive goods is 
issued to consignees by United States Collector of Customs. 

(d) On cars containing freight subject to State inspection 
time will be computed from the first 7 a. m. after inspection 
by State officials. 

(e) On cars to be delivered on any other than public de- 
livery tracks time will be computed from the first 7 a. m. after 
actual or constructive placement on such tracks. See Rule 4 
(Notification), and Rules $ and 6 (Constructive Placement). 

(f) On cars to be delivered on interchange tracks of indus- 
trial plants performing their own switching service time will be 
computed from the first 7 a. m. following actual or constructive 
placement on such interchange tracks until return thereto. 
See Rule 4 (Notification), and Rules S and' 6 (Constructive 
Placement). Cars returned loaded will not be recorded re- 
leased until necessary billing instructions are given. 

Rule 4 — Notification. 

(a) Consignee shall be notified by carrier's agent in writing, 
or as otherwise agreed to- by carrier and consignee, within 
twenty-four hours after arrival of cars and billing at destina- 
tion, such notice to contain point of shipment, car initials and 
numbers, and the content's, and, if transferred in transit, the 
initials and number of the original car. In case car is not 
placed on public delivery track within twenty-four hours after 
notice of arrival has been sent, a notice of placement shall bs 
given to consignee. 
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(b) When cars are ordered stopped in transit the party or- 
dering the cars stopped shall be notified upon arrival of cars at 
point of stoppage. 

(c) Delivery of cars upon private or industrial interchange 
tracks, or written notice to consignee of readiness to so de- 
liver, will constitute notification thereof to consignee. 

Rule 5. — Placing Cars for Unloading. 

(a~) When delivery of cars consigned or ordered to private 
or industrial interchange tracks cannot be made, on account 
of the act or neglect of the consignee, or the inability of con- 
signee to receive, delivery will be considered to have been made 
when the cars are tendered. The carrier's agent must give the 
consignee written notice of all cars he has been unable to de- 
liver because of the condition of the private or interchange 
tracks or because of other conditions attributable to consignee. 
This will be considered constructive placement. See Rule 4 
(Xotification). 

(b) When delivery cannot be made on specially designated 
public-delivery tracks, on account of such tracks being fully 
occupied, or from other cause beyond the control of the carrier, 
the delivery will be made at the nearest available point access- 
ible to the consignee and the consignee so notified. 

Rule 6. — Cars for Loading. 

(a) Cars for loading will be considered placed when such 
cars are actually placed or held on orders of the consignor. 
In the latter case tbe agent must give the consignor written 
notice of all cars which he has been unable to place because of 
condition of the private track or because of other conditions 
attributable to the consignor. This will be considered con- 
structive placement. 

(b) When empty cars, placed for loading on orders, are 
not used, demurrage will be charged from the first 7 a. m. after 
placing or tender until released, with no time allowance. 

Rule 7. — ^Demurrage Charge. 

After the expiration of the free time allowed, a charge of $1 
per car, per day, or fraction of a day, will be made until car 
is released. 
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Rule 8. — Claims. 

Xo demurrage charges shall be assessed under these rules for 
"detention of cars through causes named below. If, through 
error, demurrage charges are assessed or collected under such 
conditions, they shall be promptly canceled or refunded by the 
carrier. 

Causes. 

(a) Weather interference. 

1. When the condition of the weather during the prescribed 
free time is such as to make it impossible to employ men or 
teams in loading or unloading, or impossible to place freight 
in cars, or to move it from cars, without serious injury to the 
freight. 

2. When shipments are frozen so as to prevent unloading 
during the prescribed free time, or when, because of high water 
or snow-drifts, it is impossible to get to cars for loading or 
unloading during the prescribed free time. 

(b) Bunching. 

1. Cars for Loading — When, by reason of delay or irreg- 
ularity of the carrier in filling orders, cars are bunched and 
placed for loading in accumulated numbers in excess of daily 
orders, the shipper shall be allowed such free time for loading 
as he would have been entitled to had the cars been placed 
for loading as ordered. 

2. Cars for Unloading or Reconsigning — ^When, as a direct 
result of the act or neglect of carriers, cars destined for one 
consignee, at one point, and transported via the same route, are 
bunched in transit and delivered in accumulated numbers in 
excess of daily shiprhents, claim to be presented to the carrier's 
agent' before the expiration of the free time. The consignee 
shall be allowed such free time as he would have been entitled 
to had the cars been delivered in accordance with the daily 
rate of shipment. 

(c) Demand of overcharge. 

When the carrier's agent 'demands the payment of transporta- 
tion charges in excess of tariff authority. 

(d) Delayed or improper notice by carrier. 

XoTE. — When notice has been given in substantial compliance 
with the requirements as specified by the rules, the consignee 
shall not thereafter have the right' to call in question the suf- 
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ficiency of such notice unless within twenty-four hours after 
receiving the same he shall serve upon the delivering carrier a 
full written statement' of his objections to the sufficiency of said 
notice. 

(e) Railroad errors or omissions. 

Rule g. — .\viiRAGE Agreement. 

When a shipper or receiver enters into the following agree- 
ment, the charge for detention to cars, provided for by Rule 
7, on all cars held for loading or unloading by such shipper 
or receiver shall be computed on the basis of the average time 
of detention to all such cars during each calendar month, such 
average detention to be computed as follows : 

(a) A credit of one day will be allowed for each car re- 
leased within the first twenty-four hours of free time. A debit 
of one daj' will be charged for each twenty-four hours or 
traction thereof that a car is detained beyond the first forty- 
eight hours of free time. In no case shall more than seven 
(7) days' credits be applied in cancellation of debits accruing 
on any one car. 

(b) At the end of the calendar month the total number of 
days credited will be deducted from the total number of days 
debited, and $1 per day charged for the remainder. If the 
credits equal or exceed the debits, no charge will be made for 
the detention of the cars, and no payment will be made to 
shippers or receivers on account of such excess of credits, nor 
shall the credits in excess of the debits of any one month be 
considered in computing the average detention for another 
month. 

(c) Credits earned on cars belonging to one class of equip- 
ment shall not be used in offsetting debits accruing on cars be- 
longing to a different class of equipment. For the purpose of 
applying this provision, cars shall be deemed to consist of two 
classes; (1) Box cars, including refrigerator cars (2) freight 
cars of all other descriptions. 

(d) A shipper or receiver who elects to take advantage of 
this average agreement shall not be entitled to cancellation or 
refund of demurrage charges under sections a and b of 
Rule 8. 

(e) A shipper or receiver who elects to take advantage of 
this average agreement mny- be required to give sufficient se- 
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curity to the carrier for the payment of balances against him 
at the end of each month. 

Agreement. 

To Raih'oad Company : 

In accordance with the terms of Rule 9 of the 

Car Service Association reading as follows : 
(Insert Rule g in Agreement.) 

I (or we) do expressly agree with the above-named railroad 
company that I (or we) will make prompt payment of all car- 
service charges accruing in accordance with such rule during 
the continuance of this agreement on cars held for loading or 
unloading by me (or us) or on my (or our) account at 
station of the above-named railroad com- 
pany. This agreement is to take effect , 

19 , and to continue until terminated by thirty days' written 

notice to the railroad company. 

Approved and accepted by and on behalf of the above-named 
railroad company by 

Demurrage rules as now loosely drawn and enforced tend toward 
unlawful preferences to favored industries and your committee strongly 
urges the American Warehousemen's Association to lend its support 
to this proposed reform. 

Warehouses and Rate Application. 

One phase of rat'e-raaking power within the province of carriers 
has been to define gateways and terminals by arbitrary rule. 

An investment in warehouse facilities was made at a certain 
point, for instance, preferentially situated in the application of rates. 
A change in the basis of rates destroyed values in plant and equip- 
ment by a stroke of the pen. Fortunately now, the power of appeal 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission lies within the power of every 
commercial organization or individual when its interest's are threat- 
ened. 

Consolid.\ted Carloads. 

An action now lies before the United States Supreme Court which 
will doubtless be argued in January next. The decision in this case 
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will define right (if any) of two or more shippers to combine their 
traffic either direct or through the medium of an agency in order to 
qualify with sufficient tonnage to enjoy the carload rate. 

For years it' has been the practice for shippers to combine their 
products for movement between given centers at the lower or carload 
rate. Warehousemen and Cartage Companies in Bufialo, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, Des Moines, San Francisco, Seattle and 
in fact all principal centers have distributed such traffic, which has 
amounted to no small percentage of their business. 

The right to combine has been attacked by certain carriers on the 
ground principally that it diverts legitimate revenue from a well es- 
tablished and expensively maintained less-than-carload plant. 

It cannot be reasonably held that commerce is not entitled to move 
along the line of least resistance or should be taxed with extra burdens 
simply to employ the equipment yielding carriers the greater revenue. 
The argument is not sound and if shippers desire the right to qualify 
for the lower rate and employ the service of Warehouse or any other 
m.edium for such purpose it is manifestly their privilege to do so. 

Arbitrary Fixing of Freight Rates. 

As the matter now stands the railway companies have the right 
to fix the transportation tax : in that sense they are law-makers, and 
no matter what rates the railway company representatives may quote; 
no matter how clearly an erroneous rate may be shown in a Bill of 
Lading it is contended as a general proposition that the carrier must go 
entirely free from any consequences of its error. We doubt the equity 
of this, and without debating whether it is good law or not, we will 
simply call attention to the report recently made to the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League under the heading : 

"Responsibility of Carriers for Tariffs. 
"Attention has been called to the following: 

"Interstate Remedy Company vs. American Express Company 
(i6 ICC Rep., 436). While it has been repeatedly emphasized 
by Ihe Commission that the shipper is put upon notice of the 
rate by the publication of the tariff, it has not been held that a 
shipper must determine for himself the lawfulness of a rate, 
regulation or practice, upon his peril. The responsibility rests 
upon the carrier to have lawful rates and rules in effect, and 
every shipper may with safety rely upon such rates without fear 
that they will be withdrawn as illegal after he has made ship- 
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ment thereon, resting in the confidence that they are lawful so 
long as they are in force. I-f subsequently found to be unlawful 
the carrier is subject to penalty for the institution and main- 
tenance of such rates or rules, but the law does not contemplate 
that the shipper shall move upon any other theory than that the 
provisions of the carriers' tariff are in full compliance with 
the laws' demands. 

"Pertinent to this, we copy the following from page 380 of the 
Railroad Age Gazette of October 27, 1909 : 

"WISCONSIN: FAILURE TO POST RATES.— Kiel 
Wooden Ware Company vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
The petition asks for refund on certain shipments of logs to 
Kiel, Wis., on the ground that the schedule of rates on which 
the charges were Ijased had not been filed at the station at Kiel, 
and were, therefore, not in effect. Schedules must be filed with 
the Railway Commission and at the stations to and from which 
the rates in such schedules apply before becoming effective, and 
therefore the schedule in question, not having been filed at the 
station at Kiel, the rate collected was unlawful and refund 
ordered. 

"It will be remembered that Mr. Justice White in his opinion 
in the case of the Texas & Pacific Railway Company vs. The 
Cisco Oil Mills, 204, U. S., 449, decided February 25, 1907, as 
follows : 

"Whether by failure to post an established schedule a carrier 
became subject to penalties provided in the act to regulate com- 
merce, or whether, if damage had been occasioned to the ship- 
per by such omission, a right to recover on that ground alone 
would have obtained, we are not called upon in this case to 
decide. 

"You will notice : 

"(a) The Interstate Commerce Commission state that every 
shipper may with safety rely upon the lawfulness of the car- 
rier's rates, without fear that they will be withdrawn as illegal 
after he has made shipment thereon, resting in the confidence 
that they were lawful as long as they were in force. 

"(b) You will notice also that the Wisconsin Commission 
(and the underlying intent of the Wisconsin law and the In- 
terstate Commerce law is usually the same) held that when 
the railway company had not complied with the law as to pub- 
licity (posting) of the rates, the shipper could not be held for 
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the payment of a tariff rate not posted and of which he had 
no knowledge. 

"(c) While the position of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is where questions may arise of the lawful rates because 
of tariffs not being posted at given points, the records of the 
Commissions are sufficient to determine the lawful rate that in 
contested cases the shipper should pay the lawful rate via the 
route the shipment moves, and then file claim for refund if he 
believes he has been overcharged. It is apparent that the final 
word has not yet been said on the subject of the lawfulness of 
the unposted rates. Notice particularly that Mr. Justice White 
does not give any ruling contrary to the Wisconsin Commis- 
sion's decision he simply does not decide either way. 

"In view of all the facts, it would appear that there has not 
\et been a clear-cut, unequivocal, final determination of this 
question of the legality of certain rates. 

"In view of all the facts it would seem that all that can be 
done with this subject at this time is to leave it as an unfinished 
matter on the docket and wait for some case to be decided by 
the court' of final resort, a determination of which will settle 
the point which INFr. Justice White avoided expressing an 
opinion upon." 

Uniform Classific.\tion. 

The movement on foot promoted largely by the carriers to pro- 
mulgate a uniform classification applying to the entire country will 
tend to simplify traffic conditions. A shipment at present moving from 
York, Pa., to Des Moines, Iowa, or from Cleveland, Ohio, to Birming- 
ham, Ala., or to San Antonio, Texas, conies under perplexing rate con- 
ditions. 

Railroad Commissioners are at work on the project, which bids 
fair to require many more years before it can be successfully applied. 
However, the great constructive genius of the American Railroad world 
will find a solution eventually. 

Claims. 

Uniformity in handling claims is greatly to be desired. Some roads 
pay claims and investigate afterwards, requiring a bond from shipper 
or consignee guaranteeing refund if claim has been improperly paid; 
other roads investigate with diligence and settle in due course; others 
settle onl\- when obliged to, and investigate at random. 
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A marked improvement in the handling of claims we believe is 
noticeable within the past year. An innovation has been started by one 
of the Southwestern Systems which should become general. The re- 
vising clerks in the auditing departments, when they discover an over- 
charge in billing, fill in a formal blank voucher which is audited at 
once and sent to the delivering agent, or if on prepaid shipment', to 
the forwarding agent, with instructions for immediate settlement on 
surrender of the original expense bill or original bill of lading. 

Certain paper manufacturers consigning to warehouse members 
of this Association has been burdened with heavy claims for damage 
by wet as a consequence of imperfect doors to box cars. A certain 
New England railroad persistently declined these claims on the ground 
that shipper cannot expect doors to fit closely enough to preclude dam- 
age by water and that doors should be battened down by shippers for 
their own protection. The delivering road claimed immunity on the 
ground that it had no choice in selection of cars for loading. If a de- 
fective roof is ground for claim with equal justice a defective door 
should be so considered. 

The Deep W.\terway and Panama Canal. 

The public opinion in the East relating to the development of in- 
land waterways has possibly not advanced as rapidly as it has in the 
Mississippi valley states. The apparent consensus of opinion on the 
part of a large majority of the population in the territory which drains 
into the Mississippi is to urge upon Congress the expenditure of many 
millions in the development of deep waterways, and the sentiment fav- 
oring the inauguration and working out of a coherent system of water- 
ways and water power improvements has been largely built up by the 
fact that during the last two or more years the traffic appears to have 
outgrown the physical ability of the railway companies to transport it 
expeditiously. It is the belief of your committee that a business-like, 
homogeneous plan of development of our rivers and streams is soon to 
become of pressing and grave importance from a transportation stand- 
point. We believe that the railway companies can with advantage de- 
vote a larger part of their energies to the handling of the relatively 
costly and less weighty freight, permitting the waterways to again be- 
come of importance to the transportation business of the country. 

A relatively high transportation charge is an unjust handicap lim- 
iting the territory from which raw material can be drawn and to which 
the finished products can be shipped. Every abatement in relatively 
unjust transportation rates, therefore, makes possible a great increase 
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in the business done and in the territory served. The city or business 
that has at its service the relatively cheap transportation rates infal- 
libly will win enlargement of trade and reap the greater profit. 

They benefit the manufacturer by reducing the cost of raw mate- 
rial, and greatly extending the territory in which his products may be 
distributed under favorable rates ; they benefit the merchant and con- 
sumer by reducing the cost of transportation of those articles of mer- 
chandise which must of necessity be shipped from points in the East, 
and they benefit all individuals interested in the production and hand- 
ling of grain and other f:irm products, by admitting the direct com- 
petition of eastern markets and placing the producers at every point 
in the state on relatively the same basis. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. L. HINDS. 

Chairman. 



The I'residkxt — Gentlemen, you have heard the very in- 
teresting paper read by ]Mr. Bateman, the report of the Com- 
mittee on Railroads and Steamships. If there is no objection it 
will be spread upon the minutes and printed in the report. It 
is now before you for discussion. 

The President — Gentlemen, is there any discussion of the 
paper before us? If not, we will pass on to the next paper, 
which is the report of the Committee on Bonded Warehouses, 
John L. Nichols, Chairman. Is Air. Nichols readv to report? 



REPORT OF THE COALAIITTEE ON BONDED WARE- 
HOUSES. 

Mr. XicHOLS. The report of the Committee on Bonded Ware- 
houses can be put in two words— nothing doing. The Committee feel 
that this is the result of the fact that the work of the two previous 
years was so good that we got everything straightened out with the 
custom houses, und the bonded warehouses are running along so easy 
with the custom houses that there is nothing to do. Only one ques- 
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tion has been suggested to us this year — that is the old, old question 
of the transfer of title to goods in bond. That will require legislation, 
and legislation, of course, could not be obtained from Congress during 
the last session — they were not considering anything but their tariff 
bill ; and the Committee are of opinion that anything that we might 
be able to get in that line would not be worth the cost. It would be 
an expensive process, would require a great deal of time and attend- 
ance at Washington, and we have concluded for the present to drop it. 
But in order that we may have some excuse for existing, and that the 
President may continue to appoint us or some others to that office, we 
sincerely wish that the members of the Association would furnish us 
with some question to work on. We have nothing to do. And I would 
ask, if anybody has anything that they would like to bring up, to have 
us take hold of it. 



The President — Gentlemen, you have heard the inter- 
esting report of the Committee on Bonded Warehouses, and of 
the very happy condition that the committee is in. I trust that 
the members interested in bonded warehouses can give the 
committee something to do, and we will continue the commit- 
tee. (Applause.) 

Mr. Dolbeer — Mr. President, I just wish to 'fess up. That 
is the particular matter I referred to this morning, the ques- 
tion of transfer of title in bond. 

Mr. Nichols — That question stands just this way. The 
Treasury Department is willing that we should have a limited 
transfer, say perhaps one. The New York custom house is 
unwilling that we should have any, for the simple reason that 
it makes more work for the custom house. Personally I have 
considered the question, taken it up with the experts in the 
Boston custom house, and am of the opinion that we could get 
legislation to cover it in one way, and one way only, and that 
would be to have the custom house allow one transfer in bond, 
and have that transfer made to the warehouseman issuing the 
warehouse receipt. That would give him the right to pay 
duties and enter out the goods and free them, which right, of 
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course, we would hold for account of and for the use of the 
party to whom the goods were pledged. In that case all the 
extra work would have to be done by the warehouseman. He 
can do as much as he pleases, charging his customer for it, 
but no more work would be entailed upon the custom house. 
It is very hard for the chairman of the committee to under- 
stand this question, because it is one that does not come up in 
his territory at all. There never has been any question 'raised 
in the port of Boston that I have known of, no demand for that 
transfer. I understood that in New Orleans there was quite a 
demand, and Air. Thiel, of the committee, is not here, but his 
partner, ^Ir. Behrens, came up to represent them, and he is 
of the opinion that the game is not worth the candle. It would 
be very little we could get, if anything, and that is not very 
much needed, but is something that would cost time, labor and 
money. The committee is willing to put in the time and labor, 
but don't feel willing to spend the Association's money with- 
out good cause. You brought the question up this morning, 
Air. Dolbeer. 

AIr. Dolbeer — I referred to it. 

AIr. Xichols — Do you consider it a matter of serious con- 
sequence ? 

AIr. Dolbeer — Well, I don't think it is. It affects the title 
of the bank — 

AIr. Nichols — It doesn't affect the title of the property. 

AIr. Dolbeer— It affects the access to it. It affects the 
ability of the banks to get the goods out from the custom house, 
but so long as the banks are content — I can't get the Bankers' 
Association to take hold with us ; it took no interest in the 
matter at all. If they are satisfied, why should we worry on 
that? 

AIr. Godley— The experience of Air. Xichols, I think, will 
confirm that of the Bonded Warehouse Committee, that when 
we had a bill introduced into Congress, it was referred by the 
Congressional Committee to the Treasury Department, which 
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referred it to three or four collectors along the Atlantic 
coast, and the report that came from the New York collector, 
sitting down on it hard, settled it for the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and hence with the Committee of Congress. 

Mr. Nichols — More than settled it with the Treasury De- 
partment; they practically told the Treasury Department they 
wouldn't allow the bill to go through Congress, even if the 
department wanted it to, and the Treasury Department ad- 
mitted that the port of New York could stop it. I think if 
your local association will take it up with the New York Cus- 
tom House and agree on anything they will be satisfied with, 
I will guarantee the rest of it. 

Mr. Dolbeer — I believe that the agitation of this matter 
without success will be embarrassing. 

Mr. Nichols — We have had that. 

Mr. Dolbeer — But not to the extent of doing it uriiver- 
sally. Of course, this matter of loaning money on merchan- 
dise in bond is on the morale and on the conscience. I don't 
think any of us would be successful in securing loans from 
banks if they were positively informed as to the conditions, 
because I know positively of several instances where goods 
have been tied up so that it was impossible to get access to 
them after the title had practically been transferred. 

The President — Is there any further discussion? If not, 
next in order is the report of the Committee on Insurance and 
Insurance Organization, Homer McDaniel, Chairman. Is 
Mr. McDaniel ready to report? 

Mr. McDaniel — I would suggest, as this is more the re- 
port of a special committee, that we hear Mr. Patton's paper 
first, which is more general. 

The President — We will be glad to hear Mr. Patton, 
who is going to address us, from the National Fire Protection 
Association. 

Mr. Patton — I am glad to be present as a delegate from 
the National Fire Protection Association. 
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THE ADDRESS OF MR. PATTOX. 

Mr. Chainiian and Gcntlcincn: 

I am glad of the privilege of being present at this Meeting of your 
Association, as a delegate from the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion. 

Your inference of my presence here is, no doubt, that I should 
dwell upon the subject of construction and protection of Warehouses. 
Owing to the excellent paper on this same subject, presented at your 
igo/ meeting by our delegate. Mr. C. .\. Hexamer, of Philadelphia, it 
is with some embarrassment that I would attempt to supplement his 
remarks. 

From an observation point of one interested in the question of con- 
struction and fire protection of warehouses, and with a .fairly good 
knowledge of the general conduct of your business, I am impressed 
with the idea that' the evolution of the warehouse building, by necessity, 
will work out its own good end. By this is meant, that as Warehouse- 
men, you are required by your patrons to produce certain requisites 
to satisfactorily comply with their demands: these essentials not only 
must be storage charges of a moderate nature, conveniences and ac- 
cessibility as to location, but storage buildings that may present the 
greatest safeguards against fire, and produce a low cost of insurance. 
To fulfill all of these requirements, prompts the above statement, that 
the warehouse building of the future must be of an ideal nature with 
respect both to construction and fire protection. 

It i'i with great pride that we can all point to such an ideal struc- 
ture as the warehouse property at Pittsburgh of the Pittsburgh Ter- 
minal Warehouse and Transfer Co. This property perhaps complies 
with all requirements necessary to conduct a successful warehouse. It 
is of fireproof construction, throughout', is equipped with automatic 
sprinklers, central station watchman's service, is free from outward ex- 
posure, and modern in all respects, .\bove everything else, the prop- 
erty constitutes 76 independent fire sections vertically, and six times that 
number in independent fireproof storage rooms. These fire divisions 
are each 20 feet by 158 feet in dimensions. Could any type of storage 
building appeal more attractively to your patrons than one like this? 
Other excellent structures, such as those of the Merchants Ice and Cold 
Storage Co., Cincinnati ; Murphy Storage and Ice Co. and A. Booth 
& Co., Detroit, Cold Storage Building of the Sheriff Street Market & 
Storage Co., Cleveland, and other similar ones in Brooklyn, New York 
and other large cities, might also be mentioned. These structures 
were erected at a great expenditure, not solely to satisfy their owners, 
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or t'o comply with certain building ordinances; they were built because 
your clients are demanding the absolute protection of their goods while 
in your custody. None of you are so short-sighted as to fail to see 
this. It is a satisfaction, therefore, to know that the essentials of your 
business are such as to require that the future Warehouse, generally 
speaking, must be constructed and protected along such lines as the 
National Fire Protection Association would recommend, which asso- 
ciation has the honor of your active membership and your co-operation. 
With the end in view of placing at your convenience such standards 
of construction and protection as may serve as an established guide, I 
beg to assume the liberty of offering a recommendation to you : With 
the expert knowledge of some of your valuable associates, coupled with 
the assistance that could be obtained through your active membership 
in the National Fire Protection Association, I would like to suggest 
that a committee of your members be appointed to submit to you a 
standard of construction and fire protection covering the several types 
of warehouse structures. Upon adoption of this standard, and the dis- 
tribution of it among your members in pamphlet form, the same would 
prove of great value in the contemplation of new buildings. The Na- 
tional- Fire Protection Association now has a standing Committee on 
Warehouses. 

Assuming that' future warehouse structures will receive the great- 
est consideration before erection, a few remarks relating to existing 
buildings, may be of interest. There are today, principally in our large 
cities, many excellent and modern types of .warehouse buildings. The 
so-called types of mill construction, or slow-burning and semi-fireproof 
buildings, without automatic sprinkler protection, have generally failed 
to demonstrate that they are the exact classes of buildings your clients 
prefer. Up until a few years ago such structures were about all that 
could be desired. This idea has since given way to buildings of even a 
superior fire-resistive class, to buildings of smaller areas so subdivided 
as to separate the various classes of storage according to their respec- 
tive nature of ignitibility. Even to this is added a superior means of 
fire protection — that of automatic sprinklers. 

Many of these existing buildings are too valuable and too system- 
atically adapted for the purposes, to be removed and replaced by the 
incoming ideal structure. Competition, however, will require that they 
be modernized. In most instances, at a moderate expenditure, tliis 
may be done. While there may not be a strong demand at present for 
such extensive improvements, yet withjn a short period of time this un- 
doubtedly will be required. 
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Owners of such properties should investigate the existing indi- 
vidual fire hazards and protection incident thereto, and should seriously 
consider the advisability of improvement's. In a large number of in- 
stances it will be found that by subdividing large areas by brick fire 
walls ; by properly protecting vertical floor openings ; by added protec- 
tion from outward exposure ; by separating the common from the haz- 
ardous commodities ; and that by equipping the premises with an auto- 
matic sprinkler equipment, such properties could be so modernized as 
to meet competitive requirements. In this manner could the fire risk 
be reduced to a minimum nature. The hazards of lighting, heating, 
packing and careful examination of all storage packages, should receive 
attention at all times. The various underwriting inspection offices 
would gladly offer aid toward the improvement of the fire risk of all 
such buildings. 

It may be of interest to the Cold Storage Warehousemen present 
to learn of a peculiar fire, due to the imperfect operation of a refriger- 
ation machine in the plant of the Cleveland Provision Company, this 
city, September 7th last. This fire resulted in an insurance loss of 
$72,000 and a much greater loss to the owner. I beg to read from a 
report of this fire : "The occupancy of the Engine Room consisted of 
one 2SO-ton, vertical type, compression system, Frick refrigerating 
machine, and one 300-h. p. tandem, compound, Frick horizontal steam 
engine, directly connected, the same being installed in 1906. The room 
was lighted by electricity, seven incandescent and one arc lamp, all in 
operation at the time of the fire. No other artificial light or heat in 
the room. Our investigation shows that fire immediately followed the 
bursting of one of the cylinder heads of the ice machine. The con- 
cussion created by the bursting of the cylinder head, shattered the 
glass globes of the electric lights, and the liberated gaseous mixture 
from the cylinder to the air, coming in contact with exposed carbons 
and films, mildly exploded, enveloping the room in flames. Owing to 
the fire-resistive construction of the engine room little damage was 
done therein. The flames, however, communicated to outside frame 
and iron-clad portions of the plant, apparently following the direction 
of gases, the trend being upward. The fire destroyed a portion of 
the plant, entailing an insurance loss of about $72,000, of which amount 
several thousand dollars was claimed for loss of ammonia in the sys- 
tem. No consequential damage to cold storage products followed, 
owing to alternative resources. 

Due to cool weather, for a day or two preceding the fire, the ice 
machine was not operating during the night. On the morning of Sep- 
tember 7th the steam engine was started, as usual, by the assistant en- 
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gineer. As was his custom, he saw that the discharge pipe valve was 
opened, and the suction valve tightly closed. At; about the' second rev- 
olution of the engine the cylinder head of one, leg of the refrigeration 
machine bursted. Just prior to this the pressure gauge on the discharge 
pipe indicated 180 pounds, which was within s to 10 pounds of the av- 
erage pressure maintained. 

It was customary to blow out the oil trap on the discharge line of 
the system every other day. On account of the previous day being a 
holiday and following Sunday, the oil trap had not been blown out 
since Saturday. For this reason a larger quantity of oil (used for 
lubricating purposes) than usual was in the cylinders. It is evident 
that the over-abundance of oil in the cylinder either created a conges- 
tion therein, thereby forcing the weak part of cylinder to give way, 
or there was an internal explosion of gases, which bursted the cylinder 
head. An interior powerful explosive force at least caused the cylinder 
head to burst. As to the direct' cause of this, it has been impossible to 
positively determine. 

A similar occurrence took place in the same cylinder, Aug. 20th, 
1909, at 6 o'clock p. m. after the machine has been operating all day. 
Xo damage was then done, except that to cylinder head; fire did 
not follow. In this instance there was no over-abundance of oil in the 
cylinder. 

The ice machine in question is of a modern type, quite universally 
used, and is apparently regarded as being among the best and safest in 
connection with the entire system on the market. 

In order to avoid future occurrences of this nature, both cylinder 
heads have been provided with a York safety valve, set at about 2,so 
pounds, the valve being located in the center of the head, and having a 
l54-inch opening. To prevent a back flow of ammonia in the system, 
a check valve has been placed on the discharge line from cylinders. 

The operators employed were licensed engineers and apparently 
qualified to properly handle and care for the system. To them no crit- 
icism is offered. 

This fire illustrates that under certain irregular operations it is 
possible to create in this process an inflammable mixture of dangerous 
gases in the cylinders of this type of machinery. 

A fire of singular importance occurred in the risk of the Wirick 
Moving and Storage Co., Cleveland, August i6th last. Investigation 
showed that the storage concern knowingly violated a specific condi- 
tion of the insurance policy contract, also the city ordinance, pertain- 
ing to the storage and handling of volatiles and explosives. From 
evidence gathered, it appears that the assured had introduced a hazard 
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into the building-, without notification of the same to the insurance 
companies intei-ested. It seems that two days previous to the fire, the 
occupant received and stored in a section of the basement of the build- 
ing, fifty-five gallons of gasolene, in five-gallon can lots, which was 
transferred into a storage tank in the basement. This gasolene after- 
wards caused an explosion, followed by fire, and totally destroyed the 
building and all contents. Several persons were also badly injured. 

The insurance companies, no doubt, could rightfully disclaim any 
payment of liability by reason of this violation ; and the occupant might 
well be censured by the city authorities. Above all, this is an illustra- 
tion of the total disregard by this Warehouseman of the welfare of his 
clients, to whom he should be held somewhat responsible. Such in- 
stances also create an injury to the warehouse business. 

The National Fire Protection Association appreciates your mem- 
bership, and again begs an invitation to co-operate with you in all mat- 
ters respecting mutual benefits. We trust that at the next annual meet- 
ing of our Association, that we may be favored by the presence of a 
delegate from your Association. 

Tiii£ Presii)]-;.\t — Gentlemen, we are tinder maiiv obliga- 
tions to ^Ir. Patton for his able presentation of the fire pro- 
tection ideas of the Fire Protection Association, and undoubt- 
edly he would be willing to answer any questions that the 
members might put to him in regard to his paper. 

J\lR. Stoddard — I would like to ask Mr. Patton whether 
an incandescent light will start an explosion? 

AJr. P.vttox — That has been our theory. 

AIr. Dolbeer — I see how an arc Hght can. But the fila- 
ment is gone so quick in the incandescent, after the bulb 
breaks, that it hardly seeins possible to start an explosion. It 
can be very easily tried. 

AIr. Pattox — I believe you can easily consider that it was 
the copper and not the filament. 

AIr. Stoddard — A good many electricians sa\- it is impos- 
sible to start an explosion with an incandescent light. The 
moment the air gets in there the filament is gone. I think 
it could easily be tried,' and it would be a very interesting 
thine:. 
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The President — That is a question I wished tc ask my- 
self. 

Mr. Behrens — What combination of gases do you ac- 
count for as having existed there that would be explosive? 

Mr. Patton — The only thing we could know would be 
the gas that would arise from the oil. We have never ex- 
perimented with the combination of ammonia and lubricating; 
oil gases. But evidently there was a gas of some kind formed! 
by the combination. 

Mr. Greeley — From purely selfish motives I would like 
to suggest that if ]\Ir. Patton would get the specifications re- 
ferred to here in his report the Committee on Warehouse 
Construction, I think, will be glad to embod}- them in its re- 
port. 

The President — Mr. Patton's report will be published, 
in this report. 

Mr. Greeley — I would assume that the specifications- 
would all come from the Board of Underwriters, anyway, and 
if that is the case, why couldn't they be prepared and embodied, 
in the report of the committee this year, and we would get 
the benefit earlier than by waiting? 

j\Ir. Patton — My idea is that this committee appoint a. 
committee to confer with our committee on the construction: 
of warehouses. From our standpoint we might be perfectly 
competent to draw up a standard and submit it to you, and. 
you may accept it and publish it; yet I believe that if such a 
standard be drawn up by a joint committee of both associa- 
tions and accepted by your Association as a standard, it would. 
meet with more approval. Aly idea is to have one or two, or 
as many as you care to appoint, serve as a committee to work 
with the Fire Protection Association Committee. 

Mr. Gibson — For purely selfish reasons I would like to- 
ask ]\'Ir. Patton whether, by reason of this fire, in the manner- 
it occurred, the Board of Underwriters are contemplating; 
raising the premium rates? 
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Me. Patton— Mr. Chairman, I think not. I believe it 
will furnish something for us to investigate. We have al- 
ways felt that the dangers from gas in a refrigerating appa- 
ratus were practically nothing, and that has led to investiga- 
tion that, I think, will be easily worked out. I don't believe 
a like fire will ever occur again. 

Mr. Johnston — What is your idea of sprinklers in cold 
storage warehouses ? 

Mr. Patton — I don't think the department would put 
sprinklers in certain kinds of cold storage. 

Mr. Johnston — The National Board of Underwriters 
forced us to put them in. It is very hard, indeed, to get any 
insurance company to insure in a cold storage system. There 
are only two companies that I know of in this country that 
will do it. 

Mr. Patton — My idea is that they shouldn't be required. 
In the two cold storage warehouses we have in this city I 
don't think it would be any protection. But I am not an 
authority. 

The President — If there are no other questions to ask 
Mr. Patton we will proceed to the report of the Committee 
on Insurance and Insurance Organizations. 

Mr. Adams — If it is not too late to talk on that subject, 
in reference to the report that was sent out by the association 
that the gentleman has so ably represented, as to the fire here 
in Cleveland, I consider that that report that went out, that 
I guess we all got, was a very crude affair, and it didn't tell 
tis anything, and I would like very much to have the Asso- 
ciation go to the bottom of that and find out just what the 
cause of that fire was here in Cleveland. I referred it to our 
chief engineer, and he immediately came back to me with the 
'explanation that it was the fault of the operating engineer, 
'explained in his technical words just how it happened. Now, 
we are right at home here in Cleveland, and it would be very 
interesting, I think, to all of us cold storage warehousemen 
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to have the details of that. I think it would be very simple, 
as Mr. Stoddard said, to find out the cause of that fire. 

The President — The Chair understands that that is be- 
ing investigated further by the Fire Protection Association. 

Mr. AdIams — Will we receive that report? 

Mr. Patton — I trust so. I can merely answer your ques- 
tion that I don't know what caused the explosion; whether 
it was an oversupply of oil, or whether the light caused the 
explosion, I can't state. I understand the Frick people sent 
several of their engineers to investigate it, and they left with 
the same doubt. 

Mr. Adams — It leaves something unexplained. It leaves 
it with a cloud hanging over it, not to know what was the real 
cause of that fire. If we knew that we could go ahead and 
provide for those contingencies ; but, leaving it as it is, we are 
in the dark. 

Mr. Patton — I think if you read the report very care- 
fully you will see that it wasn't our intention to do an injury 
in any way. We made the statement that it has always been 
the idea of insurance engineers, and of any one familiar with 
things of that kind, that there was practically no fire hazard 
in a plant of that kind. 

Mr. Adams — Most insurance underwriters understood it 
that way; but now we have a fire. Why not investigate it 
fully and have a full report on that? 

Mr. Patton — We thought it would be of interest to the 
cold storage men and others to send out a report. There are 
still several mysteries connected with the fire, but if they can 
help us or the manufacturers of machinery it will be of value. 

Mr. Adams — I would like to have a committee of one ap- 
pointed to investigate and report on that fire. I would offer 
that as a resolution. 

Mr. Patton — I want to say that if the statement, as the 
gentleman has said, has done an injury to the warehouse busi- 
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ness from the insurance standpoint, it was not the intention 
in any way. 

The President — It seemed to me, from a statement in 
the report, that such another fire would probably never hap- 
pen. Whether it is a good thing to refer to our Insurance 
Committee for investigation or not, in view of the fact that 
the Fire Protection Association is investigating, is a question 
for the Association to determine. You have heard ]Mr. Ad- 
ams's resohition. Has it a second? 

There was no second. 

AIr. Adams — We have had sprinklers in one of our cold 
storage warehouses for three vears, and it has worked very 
satisfactorily ; no trouble to operate and no trouble in any way. 

A[r. Godley — I would move a vote of thanks of this Asso- 
ciation to Mr. Patton for his ver}- able and interesting paper. 

The motion was seconded, put to a vote and carried unani- 
mously. 

The President — Is the Chairman of the Insurance Com- 
mittee ready to report? ^Ir. ]\IcDaniel has the floor. 

REPORT OF THE COAOIITTEE OX IXSURAXXE 
AND INSURANCE ORGANIZATION. 

Gentlemen of the American U'areliousenien's Association: 

During the year this committee lost its Chairman, Mr. Charles 
Case, through resignation, a most valuable member, who had from the 
start given the subject of insurance considerable time and thought, and 
it is to be regretted that he was unable to serve you during all this 
year. In the absence of a chairman, the committee lias not held any 
meetings; we had, however, arrived at the point of undertaking to as- 
certain from our membership as to whether or not they would subscribe 
to the capital stock of an insurance company, which was to be controlled 
and operated by the members of tliis organization. The membership 
was approached with this matter, and while in some cases pronounced 
encouragement was given, others were indifferent, and it is the present 
committee's opinion that we are not favorable to undertaking the or- 
ganization of an insurance company, for the reason that we cannot see 
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wherein such a company would aid us in the warehouse business suffi- 
ciently to warrant the undertaking. 

We would suggest for your consideration that this organization 
employ an expert fire insurance man whose duties would be to visit 
all the plants from time to time, inspecting them carefully, offering 
suggestions as how to better the fire risk, and in this manner secure for 
us lower rates. The fact that' we employed such a man for the purpose 
would give us a better standing with the fire insurance companies. 

This expert's duties could be further extended to looking into the 
financial standing of all fire insurance companies with whom we do 
business and further, if he was given authority to direct or advise with 
wliat companies the insurance should be placed, he would be in a strong 
position to secure concessions. 

There has been referred to the committee the matter of fire insur- 
ance policies that accompany and support collateral loans and we find 
upon investigation that there has been some confusion recently with 
reference as to just how the "Loss Clause'' should read in order that 
all parties to the contract shall be protected and we suggest that we dis- 
cuss at this meeting this problem. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Homer McDaniel, 

Chairinan. 

The President — Gentlemen, you have heard the report 
of the Insurance Committee. If it is your pleasure, it will 
be recorded in the minutes and printed in the report of the 
Association. It is now before you for discussion. Is there 
any discussion of the report? 

Mr. Gibson — How are those matters to be taken up, by 
the appointment of a coinmittee? 

The President — They can be taken up by resolution of 
any gentleman present. 

Mr. Gibson — It is recommended here that we employ an 
insurance engineer. 

The President — Does the gentleman wish to move the 
appointinent of such an engineer? 

Mr. Gibson — Xo ; it might be that in order to get an un- 
biased report it might be advisable to put him under bond; 
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Otherwise it might be an important position, from one stand- 
point, that this man should look into the standards of fire in- 
surance companies and recommend those companies in which 
we might safely place our insurance. I don't say that he 
would be tempted, but he might receive several large retain- 
ers from insurance companies, etc. So I should hesitate 
about offering such a resolution. 

The President — Is there any resolution before the Asso- 
ciation? Is there any further desire to discuss the subject 
of insurance? 

Mr. McDaniel — Along the line of this short report, which 
only covered the work of the Insurance Committee on Or- 
ganization, a special committee which will now probably go 
out of existence — is that right? 

The President — Last year the two committees were con- 
solidated into one, and the regular Insurance Committee took 
up the work. 

AIr. AIcDaniel — The facts are that I was just a little bit 
disappointed. There was a good deal of talk about organ- 
izing an insurance company, either by this organization or its 
members, on some basis ; and while the committee is small, 
and only represents a very small portion of this Association, 
if there are any here who really favor it, I would like to hear 
some discussion. I voted against it, because I didn't think 
it good. 

The President — Would Air. Case like to be heard on the 
question ? 

Mr. Case — I have nothing to say, Air. President. 

The President — We will pass to the next paper — "Paper 
on Insurance Lloyds" — by Air. W. F. Oatman. Air. Oatman 
has the floor. 

ADDRESS OF AIR. OATAIAX. 
Insurance Lloyds had their origin in England about the year 1692; 
prior to that time Europe had no systematic underwriting. In 1692 
owners of vessels commenced meeting together at the Coffee House of 
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Edward Lloyd on Lombard Street, London, with the idea of insuring 
each other against marine losses. 

From this small beginning the vast institution known as "Lloyds- 
of London" has grown with a credit and standing which is world-wide. 
En the United States the Lloyd forms of insurance at present are gen- 
erally known as "Lloyds," "Mutuals" and "Inter-Insurance" organiza- 
tions. 

A Lloyd Association in the United States has been defined as a 
company or association of individuals organized to do the insurance 
business on certain stipulations and conditions evidenced by a written 
agreement. 

In the State of New York a Lloyd association is understood to be 
a partnership or association of individual underwriters operating under 
an assumed name, acting through an individual or indivduals to whom 
has been given a power of attorney, the liability of which underwritings,. 
whether limited or unlimited, is fixed by articles of association executed 
by them. 

The first Lloyds association having its ofiice in New York was or- 
ganized in 1866, and was composed of 100 underwriters operating 
through an attorney; each underwriter deposited $1,000 with the Ad- 
visory Committee, thus making $100,000 as the initial deposit or safety 
fund ; the financial responsibility of the underwriters were passed upon 
by the Advisory Committee and each underwriter assumed an unlimited 
responsibility; thus in the beginning the Lloyd association in New York 
furnished their policy holders with some of the safeguards provided 
by the Lloyds of London ; the New York Lloyds, however, gradually 
fell into disrepute on account of the large number of irresponsible as- 
sociations operating under Lloyds charters ; hence in 1892 the insurance 
laws were codified under what is familiarly called the "Insurance Code,"' 
which code provides that such Lloyds associations as at the time of the- 
passage of the lav/ were lawfully engaged in business of insurance 
within the state could continue, but that no charters could be there- 
after granted; hence in 1892 Lloyds associations were organized almost 
by the hundreds and there has been a question ever since regarding the 
legal standing of all Lloyds charters issued subsequent to March, 1892. 
The Mutual plan of underwriting is essentially different from the Inter- 
Insurance plan only in that under the former the liability assumed is 
jointly, while under the latter it is separate and distinct, and one sub- 
scriber cannot be held for the liabilities or obligations of the others, 
and any subscribed can retire or withdraw at any time and his obliga- 
tions cease on insurance issued after that date. 

Since 1892 counsel for inter-insurers have insisted that the inter- 
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insurers plan did not' come within the section of the Insurance Law ap- 
plying to Lloyds associations. Under the Inter-Insurance plan each 
policy holder is an underwriter on every other policy, that is, operating 
in fact as the agent both to the insured and the insurer ; the liability 
assumed by each underwriter or policy holder is expressed in the agree- 
ment or power of attorney signed by him. 

Some of the underwriters assume an unlimited liability at all times, 
cithers assume an unlimited liability except in cases of conflagration, 
still others assume a limited liability at all times : For instance, a policy 
holder may be in the $500, $1,000, $1,500 or $2,000 group; by this the 
policy holder will over all policies assume a maximum liabilit)^ and a 
■single risk of one of the amounts just mentioned according to the 
group of which he is a member. Thus, if the policy holder is in the 
$2,000 group and there are 200 inter-insurers, he will assume a possible 
or aggregate liability of $398,000, but this would only be, providing all 
the others were in the $2,000 group ; the provisions of the inter-insurers 
agreement are reciprocal. B, an insurer, agrees to assume exactly the 
same amount of risk on A's policy as A, under his agreement, will as- 
sume on B's risk ; if A is in the $1,000 class and B in the $2,000 class, B 
will only assume $1,000 on A's risk. 

It seems almost the universal rule that each inter-insurer pays the 
regular rate on his policy, such rate being based on the character of 
the risk assumed; the amount of each individual is kept separate, and 
the profits are divided annually. 

At the present time it seems practically impossible to secure in the 
State of Xew York a charter for either the "Inter-Insurers," "Lloyds" 
or "Mutual" class of insurance. 

As interpreted in most States, inter-insurance essentially means 
co-operation, through it to obtain protection from loss by lire at cost 
prices. Insurance underwriting is based on the Law of Average; if 
a man owns one dwelling, he must have insurance, else stand the chance 
of losing his all in case of fire. If, however, he owns 100 dwellings 
isolated from each other, he takes no insurance, for the risk is distrib- 
uted and the average loss on 100 dwellings would approximate prob- 
ably only so per cent of what it would cost him for insurance. What 
one man could do in such a case, 100 men could individually, yet by 
co-operation of the Inter-Insurance plan each man exchanging liabil- 
ity and distributing the risk each one assumes so as to bring it under 
the Law of .Average; in other words, his bet is on not one horse, but 
100, and the loss on one or two is more than covered by the winnings 
of the other 98 or 99. 

To put if another way: A private individual, being subject in the 
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event of a fire happening, bets the amount of his annual premium that 
his property will be burned within a year, the insurance company, on 
the other hand, bets that the fire will not happen and guarantees to pay 
for the damage if it does; the individual escapes from uncertainty to 
certainty ; the insurance company, on the other hand, while relieving in- 
dividuals of uncertainty to certainty, incurs no uncertainty because it 
obtains the benefit of the Law of Average. 

By undertaking a very large number of risks an insurance office 
would put itself in the same position as a man who buys all the tickets 
in a lottery; while unable to reap a large profit, as might accrue to the 
holder of a single ticket who won a prize, the insurance company, be- 
cause it experiences average results, is freed from the happening of 
very heavy losses. 

Now, under the inter-insurers plan each member would stand in 
the same shoes as the insurance company and be freed from the heavy 
burden of loss because they each acquire the operation of the Law 
of Average ; on the other liand, it might be said, "Couldn't we be hit 
by several big fires and not only lose what we have put in, but also have 
to go down into our pockets to make good?" The reply is that expe- 
rience and statistics show this is too remote a contingency to deserve 
weight, because the Law of Average protects. The fire insurance com- 
panies are in business to make money, they have classified the various 
hazards and have fixed the rates on which to yield a profit, all based on 
the Law of Average. Why should our experience be different to that 
which the Law of Average has established as an absolute and reliable 
certainty? 

Several strong inter-insurance organizations have been started in 
the State of New York, among them the North American Infer- 
Iiisurers of the City of New York, which was organized in 1892. This 
organization confines its business almost entirely to dry goods risks, 
and am»ng its members are such well known names as Arnold Constable 
& Co., R. H. Macy & Co., Stern Bros., Abraham & Strauss, H. B. 
Claflin & Co., John Wanamaker, Lord & Taylor, Brooks Bros., etc. 

Should the American Warehousemen's Association decide on a plan 
of inter-insurance, it would seem necessary to put before its members 
a strong organization with a substantial surplus at the time of organiza- 
tion, and to fall back chiefly on the plan carried out by the first inter- 
insurers organizations. 

The plan I would stiggest would be something as follows: To 
organize under the laws of the State of Washington, taking advantage 
of Chapter 254 of the Laws of 1908 as set forth in House Bill 417, 
entitled "Amending act providing for incorporation and regulation of 
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mutual fire insurance companies, and amending Chapter 71 of the Ses- 
sion Laws of 1905." 

At the time of incorporation 100 members each to subscribe the sum 
of $1,000, which $100,000 would create a surplus fund and give the 
Company at its inception a strength which would recommend it to all 
insurers. Each member to assume a risk of $1,000 on any one loss ; 
this would enable the company to write $100,000 on any risk if they 
so desired, and as the buildings of the various Warehousemen are in 
most cases a considerable distance apart, the chances of a conflagration- 
would be very remote. 

The company's attorneys or managers and the Advisory Committee, 
would first be expected to make a careful inspection of all risks and 
determine the amount of insurance they would carry on each plant. 
Their duty would be to keep the ins'urance as scattered as possible. 
The financial standing of each subscriber and his ability to make good" 
a proportion of any. loss, would also have to be passed upon by such 
Advisory Committee. The rates should be based upon the basis or card 
rates of all the standard companies, but a rebate or returned premium 
could be made at the end of each year to the insurers out of the net- 
earnings, after paying, say, 6 per cent to the original subscribers on 
their part of the reserve fund, after a fair amount has been put aside 
to increase such original reserve. 

The reserve fund should always be invested in gilt edge securities- 
which can be readily converted into cash. 

An Inter-Insurers organization such as I have outlined would have 
a standing equal to a stock company with a capital of $1,000,000, and 
should readily invite the good-will of all Warehousemen and the pat- 
ronage of all insurers, while the cost of conducting such an organiza- 
tion would be very much less than under a stock company plan. The- 
class of insurance such a company would write — warehouse risks — has- 
always been considered by the insurance world as most desirable and 
profitable and there seems no reason to doubt the fact that were the 
American Warehousemen's Association to decide to father an inter- 
insurance organization, it would be a success from the start. 

The President — Gentlemen, you have heard the very in- 
teresting paper of ;\Ir. Oatman and the subject of Insurance 
Lloyds. It is now before you for discussion. It will be 
placed upon record in the files of the organization. Is there 
any discussion of the paper? It is a very interesting subject, 
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and it oug'ht to appeal to us all. If there is no discussion, we 
will hear Mr. Bruce Dodson on "Fire Insurance for Ware- 
housemen.'' 



ADDRESS OF MR. BRUCE DODSON. 

Fire Insurance for Warehousemen. 

Mr. Dodson — Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I have been just a 
little bit surprised since I came here this morning, this being the first 
time I have attended one of your meetings, at the amount of time and 
discussion the fire insurance subject has had. It appeals to me that the 
subject is getting just a bit stale, but if it interests you, it certainly 
interest's me. I was more than interested in Mr. Oatman's paper, and 
surprised that any layman should have the knowledge of inter-insur- 
ance that he has. The inter-insurance business is my business — has 
been for many years — and he explained it to you splendidly, but not 
quite strong enough. 

Eliminating Mr. Oatman from the subject, I take it that the men 
present, who are mostly of mature years and who have devoted a good 
many years of time to knowing something ot the warehouse business, 
don't know anything about it yet, or they wouldn't be here. Now, fire 
insurance men who have grown gray in the business of fire insurance, 
have just such meetings as this. They don't know all about it they have 
to have such meetings to keep in touch with the varying conditions 
and trying situations that develop as modern progress of business 
methods develop with respect to the fire insurance business. I take it 
that no one of you would undertake to educate me in fifteen or twenty 
m.inutes' talk so that you would be willing to turn over your warehouse 
business to me to operate ; and on the same basis, I am not going to 
begin with the Alpha and touch the Himalayas and finish up the Omega 
of the fire insurance business. When I finished you wouldn't know 
much about it. 

The knowledge of the details of the management of a fire insurance 
company is a business, you might say a profession, just as your business 
requires specific, continuous, and detailed explanation. When I was a 
real young man, just finishing bigh school, I felt humiliated that any 
man could be so narrow that he only knew about one thing. Bless 
you, a man has to be so busy with the one thing he has to know about, 
that he can't know anything else, if he wants to keep ahead of the 
hounds ! So, I take it that if you know warehousing, you don't know 
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insurance. If a man knows tire insurance, he don't know much about 
warehousing or anything else. 

\\'hat I believed had been the sentiment of your .Association prior 
t'o just now was that you wanted some means by which you could 
measure what ought to be the correct cost of fire insurance. I believe 
that if you hadn't been so terribly bu.sy being successful warehousemen 
that you would already have solved that problem and had some method 
in force. Xow, I want to, not lecture you or scold you, or do anything 
but be clever, but I want to tell you a little story first about the Kansas 
language. I come from Kansas City, Missouri, which is just across the 
line from Kansas City, Kansas, and the Kansans call Kansas City the 
"diamond on the shirt front of Kansas.'' That is very pretty. They 
have a special language over there, short, concise and easily understood, 
and illustrated b\- the story of the eastern man — probably from Boston 
— who came out there, and during a very severe storm, such as Kansas 
produces sometimes, said, "We are having an extraordinary amount of 
precipitation." The old man to whom he was talking turned to his bciys 
and says in a whisper, "What does he mean?'' and the answer came, 
"Oh, he means it's raining like hell!" So that is something of tlie 
Kansas language. 

So I say this, if an association of the magnitude of this Associa- 
tion and where values as great as they control are to be insured, haven't 
interest enough in the fire insurance business to get actively at it, I 
am ashamed of the .\ssociation, you are behind the times. There is 
not an organization in the country that represents the values you do, 
that hasn't taken some specific and definite action on this subject. 
Take, for instance, the manufacturing lumbermen ; they have tlieir fire 
insurance organization on the inter-insurance plan. They write $300,000 
lines, eminently successful, save nearly forty per cent of their pre- 
miums, and reduce their fire waste. The brewers have such an organ- 
ization, the ice manufacturers, the canners. The banks insure them- 
selves through their bankers' fire insurance organization. The dry 
goods people, liundreds of them carry $500,000 policies in their own 
organization. A large department store owner told me, a little while 
ago. that up mitil the time that he was relieved from the embarrass- 
ment of the inability to get suflRcient insurance through the general 
channels, he was worried to death and spent sleepless nights. 

Then comes along an inter-insurance company that takes $500,000 
risks — and paid $500,000 in one case— and still goes on making money. 
We have the hardware people, wholesale and retail, the bakers, the 
laundry men, the cotton manufacturers. The Steel Trust has its own 
insurance organization, so have the railroad companies. So I sav to 
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you, gentlemen, that this, is a big subject, and one that you should be 
interested in. I have kept track of the reports of your insurance com- 
mittee, and my experience in the insurance business led me to believe 
that they were right, the reports of the committees that have been 
made. There is only one way for any class to properly handle the fire 
insurance matter, which is for that class to handle it for itself as a 
class. If a class, as a class, handles the fire insurance matter for itself, 
it will get an experience, it will get knowledge, it will get statistics, 
that will enable it to get exactly what it is entitled to. 

As an illustration, about nine years ago, when the brewers of the 
country undertook to establish a fire insurance institution of their own,, 
one very large brewery which carries six millions of insurance on its 
property — they were only a little institution undertaking to carry 
$S,ooo at the start — said, "The saving we can make on $5,000 of insur- 
ance wouldn't interest us at all." But the men that operate and handle 
an institution of that kind usually have brains, and they added this to it, 
"But if we can get the brewers of this country together in an organiza- 
tion insuring breweries, we are certain that we will get information 
and statistics that will prove to us just what we ought to pay for insur- 
ance, and we will get our rates just what they ought to be." So it went 
on. Many of them came in. The years established what ought to be 
the cost. A condition came about where rates were advanced 25 per 
cent approximately on everything, but they didn't advance to the brew- 
eries. Why? It was published in the Chicago Rccord-Hcrald, "If we 
raise the insurance, they will take their insurance to another com- 
pany." Refer back to this specific case — it was the Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing Company. Their rate was $1.20. After some years of opera- 
tion of this institution, and the gathering of its statistics, their rate is 
now fifty cents, on six million dollars of insurance— $42,000 difference 
a year in premiums ! That is going just a little. That has been done. 

I can go on and recite any number of specific instances. Just to 
show you that fire insurance companies are in the fire insurance busi- 
ness to make profit, and so are you, and the fire insurance companies 
have a right to make profit — and I am one man who is not a representa- 
tive well, I am now, but for years was not a representative of a stock 

company, but who always said the stock companies had a right to live 
and were doing the best they could under the conditions they have to 
meet. But if one class will separate itself, it don't have to meet the 
conditions of the public company. I happen to be an attorney for an 
inter-insurance company spoken of by ^Ir. Oatman— the same one. We 
began nine years ago without' a sou— of course I had money enough 
to pay the expenses of getting them together, but we started in with the 
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money in the treasury the premiums paid only. They have been paying 
in premiums ever since. Now we have today $634,712.25 in money, 
available for the payment of losses. We have paid during this time 
$334,000 and over in losses, and have sent them back in cash $270,000, 
and that hasn't cost a policy-holder a cent — just the premiums, that is 
all. I want you to remember that. The facts are these: You can't 
do the same thing the other fellow is doing and do it in the same way 
as he can. You must have a different and a better way in order to 
save any money. 

Now, what do we do? I am not going to be like the doctor who 
called on the patient, heard his tale of woe, sympathized with him and 
went away. I am going to leave something with you. You can take 
i.' if you want to — it is up to you. 

Now, what is the situation? There is only one way to handle 
the matter, and that is by classification. You can handle it on a big 
scale or on a small scale, you will get to the same place. I believe, and 
earnestly believe, that the Warehousemen's Association, or the ware- 
housing industry rather, is big enough to have its own fire insurance 
company, and I believe the time will come when you will have it. Now, 
why don't you have it now? It is simply because you don't know 
enough about it. We know that in every other line of business, where 
they have their own fire insurance company, the struggle is on the part 
of the management of their inter-insurance companies, to give them 
what insurance they want, always to get enough insurance for them. 

Here is a letter from the Theodore Hamm Brewing Company, en- 
closing a check and saying, "We note your explanation that this is a 
saving in addition to the usual thirty per cent cash return which has 
been made from year to year. If the exchange is in condition to write 
a larger policy for us, we would be glad to hear from you by March 
3rd." The question is, when tliey become acquainted with this, the 
question is, "How much more can I get?" 

Now, what is the prescription? The prescription is this, that I 
haven't been working for these fellows for nothing. I believe with Sis 
Hopkins, in not doing nothing for nobody for nothing. So, in addition 
to this inter-insurance association, I have establshed a regular stock 
company and control it. But my education has been along the line of 
doing business direct with the policyholder and giving him the excess 
of the underwriting profit. The proposition is this : You want a ve- 
hicle through which yO'U can determine just what ought to be the cost 
of fire insurance for warehousemen. You believe that the rates on your 
properties are too high. I believe it, too. Here is the proposition : 
You are not ready to put up the money to establish a stock company. 
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1 believe a stock company, in view of the fact that you have to put your 
policies in banks, and all that sort of thing, a regular old-line stock 
-company is the proper vehicle for, you to get; your education through. 
You are not ready to put up the money, because you haven't the sta- 
tistics. I oflfer you, as a catspaw to give you that information, the com- 
pany of which I am the manager and the principal owner, on the basis 
that you can place your insurance through that old-line stock company, 
which issues the policy the same as any other that you hold, and if 
you will get oiie hundred risks among warehousemen, we will put you 
in a class by yourselves, so that you will get the benefit as to saving, 
of your own class of risks. That experience will give you just exactly 
tbe information you want. The idea would be to have a committee on 
insurance appointed by your committee would act in an advisory ca- 
pacity with the board of directors of this fire insurance company, so 
that they would have full knowledge of the entire operation of the 
company, and of the warehousing end of it. If you choose, the risks 
that come in can be submitted to you for the approval of those that are 
in. That is usual in inter-insurance, and is very good practice in any 
class insurance. So that you get to tliis point: you develop without 
the expenditure of a dollar, without any advertising, through a com- 
pany that is operated in the interests of class and direct with the 
policyholders, that is in the hands of successful management along those 
lines, and you get, at the end of two or three years, the exact expe- 
rience of losses to warehousemen, and the loss ratio will be satisfactory. 
Now, what else will you get? I said you would have t'o do it 
differently. You will have to make inspection of every individual risk, 
to isee that the risk is put in proper condition. I don't claim to know 
all about fire insurance, but I do undertake t'o say that I know all about 
fire insurance, but I do undertake to say that I know more about the 
four classes of fire insurance I am furnishing than any other living 
man, because no other living man has attempted t'o know only about 
four classes. It is an inspection by an expert who knows what the 
hazard is and what the danger is and who is in fact representing you 
to tell you just what' the dangers are. Our policyholders wouldn't re- 
tire from the Exchange if we didn't save them a cent. The rate on ice 
manufacturing plants has been reduced 33 1-3 per cent in eight years, 
and the loss ratio is still lower on that. Why? Because keeping the 
loss ratio in mind has caused them to improve the risks. If there are 
a hundred ice manufacturing plants, and some of them don't get pol- 
icies in their own inter-insurance, the other companies get them to pay 
it. You can always get insurance, no matter how rotten the risk, if you 
don't want more than $100,000. 
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Of course we eliminate t"he 25 per cent of the local agent. The 
business is handled always direct with the company. The underwrit- 
ing saving effected reverts to the policyholder, and under the plan the 
equity of the fire insurance company will not be less than 25 per cent 
as a general proposition. 

If the warehousemen are interested in this proposition, they will 
be put in a class by themselves and get the benefit of just exactly what 
their own losses amovmt to. As you will get other things. Take one 
example : Most of you, }ou cold storage men, suffer from the neces- 
sity of attaching a consequential damage clause to your policy, that if 
four refrigeration breaks down, your policy don't recover. But that 
doesn't apply on brewers, because they have an insurance company, and 
the insurance companies eliminate that restriction on brewers, because 
the brewers have something behind them. You get anything you want, 
if you know what you want and have a reasonable offer to make. So 
that, by having some organization, if you don't elect' to establish your 
own company, here comes an offer then to do just what your own 
company would do, without \-our putting a cent in it. If you don't do 
that, maintain an insurance committee anyway, to keep in touch with 
the insurance end of your business. I thank you. (Applause.) 

The President — Gentlemen, you have heard the very in- 
teresting address of Air. Dodson, and he will undoubtedly 
answer any questions you wish to put to him. 

Mr. Behrens — Tliere is something I would like to ask 
the gentleman. For example, here is a patron of mine who 
is the director of an insurance company. I own and operate 
a warehouse. His storage account is worth to me about 
$2,500 a year. He comes to me and says: "Behrens, you 
control some insurance for your patrons and some of your 
own. Aly company wants your business," What shall I tell 
him, that I am going to give it to the Association company? 

Mr. Dodson — I don't catch the question. 

Mr. Behrens — I will put it plainer. You are a director 
in an insurance company and a patron of mine also. Your 
account is worth $2,500 a year. I have a warehouse to insure 
and also merchandise. You say: "Behrens, you have con- 
siderablp insurance. My company wants some of your busi- 
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ness." Will I tell him no, that I am going to place it with 
the Association company? What shall I tell my patron? 

Mr. Dodson — My answer would be, "We have ample in- 
surance, and we will place part of it in the Association." We 
have in our office fifty plants owned by a local fire insurance 
man all insuring through our office, and they say, "Don't tell 
anybody that we are insuring with you, but we are insuring 
with you because it is cheaper." Lots of officers of insur- 
ance companies place all the insurance they can, outside of 
what their own company will carry. If the plant is only 
worth five or ten thousand dollars, you had better give it to- 
him, but if it is worth more you can satisfy both. 

The Laundrymen's Association, for instance, have an in- 
ter-insurance association. They are high-class men and make 
lots of money, and are aggressive and up to date. They say 
this is their answer : "The service we give you we think is 
worth what 3'ou pay us for it. We don't ask you to give us 
your commissions on your insurance when we give you money 
for insurance, and we are not going to give you any more 
than the service you pay for, and we can save 40 per cent, 
with our own company." 

Mr. Behrens — If he says, "Your competitor is after our 
business I guess we will have to give him the insurance." 

Mr. Dodson — Some people do that. 

Mr. Oatman — No one company can take all the insurance. 

Mr. Dodson — J\Iy idea is that the insurance here is on 
large values. Lots of you have so much insurance that you 
have to buy Lloyds and outside insurance in order to get pro- 
tection. 

The President — Is there any further discussion of the 
fire insurance subject? We have got about ten minutes be- 
fore adjournment, and we would like to have it talked out. 
Mr. Criss, whose report is on the program, hasn't reached 
the city. If there is no further discussion of the matter the 
Association will stand adjourned until 10:30 a. m. to-morrow 
morning. 
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SECOND DAY 

riorning Session 

December 2, 1909. 

'HE Association was called to order at 10:30 
o'clock A. M., President Albert M. Read in 
the chair. 

The President — The first business in 
order is the resolution voted yesterday at 
the instance of IMr. Gibson. Under it I 
shall give the Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions the 
floor, for the reading of the resolutions of respect for the 
members who have died during the year. 

Mr. Godley — Mr. President and Gentlemen: The Com- 
mittee on Resolutions desire to report as follows : 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
ON DECEASED MEAIBERS. 

"It is with the most profound sorrow that we have received the 
announcement of the death of our fellow member, Mr. Thomas S. 
McPheet'ers, representing the McPheeters Warehouse Company and the 
St. Louis Refrigerating Company. 

"Mr. McPheeters was one of the charter members of the American 
Warehousemen's Association and continuously devoted to the work 
of the Association, as has been evidenced by his attendance at every 
convention save one, since its organization in 1891. 

"Through his wise conservatism and counsel and his genial com- 
panionship and cheerful disposition, he was beloved by us all, and this 
Convention hereby extends to his bereaved family its sincere sympathy 
over his loss.'' 

I move you, sir, the adoption of the resolution, and ask that a ris- 
ing vote be taken. 

The motion was seconded, and the resolution was unani- 
mously adopted by a rising vote. 
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Mr. Gibson — Mr. Chairman, before the resolution is put I 
want to supplement that resolution. I did feel that Mr. Mc- 
Pheeters was so much of a lovable character in this Convention 
that we could not afford to simply pass a cold resolution in 
respect to his death. There are some men who so impress us 
that we can always call them before our mental vision, and I 
think Mr. McPheeters was one of those characters. I can 
always see him at any time I think of him, as he rises, as he 
did so often in this Convention, a rather slender figure, with 
his head bowed down and always with a gentle smile, no matter 
whether it was something pointed that he had to say or 
whether it was something humorous. Some man has written 
a small brochure, entithng it "The Margin," and in it he un- 
dertakes to set forth the proposition that any man's character 
may be judged by his disposition of that time that is purely 
his own, aside from his business — his leisure time. 

If our genial friend McPheeters were judged by that 
standard, we would find him to be just the iine, lovable char- 
acter that we always found him to be. He was a graduate of 
Washington and Lee Universit)^, the head of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, a very prominent leader in all the re- 
form movements in St. Louis, a leader in the Presbyterian 
Church, a man of the highest character, a man of the very 
highest class. As I came alone on the train I was reading a 
literary magazine, and from it I clipped these verses which 
I, perhaps being a little tedious, will undertake to read : 

"Sometime at eve, when the tide is low, 

I shall slip my mooring and sail away, 

With no response to the friendly hail 

Of kindred craft in the busy bay. 

In the silent hush of the twilight pale, 

When the night stoops down to embrace the day, 

And the voices call in the waters' flow — 

Sometime at eve, when the tide is low, 

I shall slip my mooring and sail away. 
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"Through the purpling shadows that darkly trail 
O'er the ebbing tide of the Unknown Sea, 
I shall fare me away, with a dip of sail 
And a ripple of waters, to tell the tale 
Of a lonely voyager, sailing away 
To the Mystic Isles where at anchor lay 
The crafts of those who have sailed before 
O'er the Unknown Sea to the Unseen Shore. 

"A few who have watched me sail sway 

Will miss my craft from the busy bay; 

Some friendly barks that were anchored near, 

Some loving souls that my heart held dear, 

In silent sorrow will drop a tear — 

But I shall have peacefully furled my sail 

In moorings sheltered from storm or gale, 

And greeted the friends who have sailed before 

O'er the Unknown Sea to the Unseen Shore.'' 

Mr. Godley — ^The committee also wish to oflfer this reso- 
lution : 

"It is with regret and profound sorrow that this Convention re- 
ceives the announcement of the death of Mr. W. R. Croul of the Riv- 
erside Storage and Cartage Company of Detroit. 

"For many years Mr. Croul was an interested and valuable mem- 
ber of the American Warehousemen's Association, whom we all loved 
and respected for his winning personalities and his helpful thoughts and 
suggestions. The sympathy of this Convention is hereby extended to 
his bereaved family and to the Riverside Storage and Cartage Com- 
pany." 

I move the adoption of this resolution. 

The resolution was seconded and unanimously adopted by 
a rising vote. 

Mr. Godley — The committee also offer the following reso- 
lution : 

"It is with regret and sorrow that we receive the announcement 
of the death of Mr. John R. Van Wormer of the Lincoln Safe De- 
posit Company of New York, whom we had learned to respect and love 
for his many sterling qualities. Mr. Van Wormer was one of tlie 
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Incorporating Directors of the American Warehousemen's Association 
in 1897, and for many years one of the regular attendants at its annual 
conventions, a genial companion and a good friend. 

"The sympathy of this Convention is hereby extended to his fam- 
ily and to the Lincoln Safe Deposit Company of New York." 

On motion of Mr. Godley, duly seconded, the resolution 
was unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 

Mr. Godley — We have one other resolution: 

"This 19th Annual Convention of the American Warehousemen's 
Association has received the announcement of the death of its fellow 
member, Mr. Christian Mauser of Youngst'own, Ohio, with profound 
sorrow and regret, and desire to express to his bereaved family our 
sincere sympathy." • 

On motion of Mr. Godley, duly seconded, the resolution was 
unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 

The President — The regular order will now be resumed, 
and the first matter before the Convention is the report of the 
Cold Storage Committee, Mr. Homer McDaniel, Chairman. 

At the request of Mr. McDaniel, Secretary Reid read the 
report : 

REPORT OF THE COLD STORAGE COMMITTEE. 

Gentlemen of the American Warehousemen's Association: 

Owing to the splendid program provided for the cold storage sec- 
tion at this Convention, your Committee have not attempted to con- 
sume your time with a lengthy review of this industry, save to say 
that from all sections we learn that the growth of the business is ex- 
tensive, and that the demand for cold storage space is being met and 
fully supplied by the erection of extensive additions t'o old plants and 
the launching of new companies throughout the country. 

Mechanical refrigeration is now being used for many purposes 
that only a few years ago were unthought of, and the business of man- 
ufacturing the machinery for this purpose has grown into one of great 
proportions. 

It is to be regretted, however, that many new cold storage ware- 
houses are being built in localities where there is really not sufficient 
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business to warrant the investor in putting his money into these enter- 
prises. 

True, they build small houses, with a view to having them of 
a proper size for the requirements of the locality, thus limiting the 
space, so that it is impossible, even with abnormal rates, to meet the 
expenses of such a plant. The result, disappointment and failure, and 
the insolvency courts of the country bear out this statement. 

There are many subjects that your committee could suggest for 
discussion, but as the program has already provided for those of the 
most value, we will refrain from suggesting any further subjects during 
this session, save one, and this refers to Water Cooling Towers, upon 
which your committee has received some inquiry as to its value. 

In reply to these questions will say the company which I repre- 
sent was confronted with what seemed very large water bills. The 
rate was uot excessive, being 5 L/3C per 1,000 gallons, yet the total 
water bill for a year was in the neighborhood of $4,800. 

A cooling tower was erected costing, all told, close to $4,000, and 
during the eight years this tower has been in service the water bills 
have run as low as $1,610 per year and never exceeded $1,900, and 
owing to the growth of the plant during this period more water is 
required than formerly. 

As against this saving you have the expense of running the fans, 
which in the case referred to has-'not been noticeable on the steam 
plant. Respectfully submitted. 

Homer McDaniel, 

Chairman. 

The President — Gentlemen, you have the report of the 
Cold Storage Committee before you. It will be taken up later, 
after we hear from the Government experts on cold storage, 
for discussion. 

The next paper in order will be that of J\Ir. G. Harold 
Powell, an address on Fruit Storage. 'Sir. Powell, I under- 
stand, is ready and at your service. He needs no introduction, 
because he has been before you a number of times on this topic. 

Mr. Johnston — Mr. Chairman, may I ask when we are to 
discuss the Cold Storage Report? 

The President — At the close of the present forenoon 
session, before we adjourn. 
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The charts which Mr. Powell will use are on the other side 
of the room, so if the gentlemen will all reverse their seats, 
they will be able to follow the address. 



ADDRESS OF MR. G. HAROLD POWELL, POMOLO- 
GIST IN CHARGE OF FRUIT STORAGE INVES- 
TIGATION, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

Fruit Storage. 

I have had the pleasure of discussing the results of the investi- 
gations of the factors that influence the keeping quality of fruits at 
several former meetings of this Association. These investigations are 
an effort to determine the principles which underlie the keeping of 
fruit and through demonstration to the fruit growers and shippers and 
in other ways to apply them to the practical problems of fruit-growing, 
fruit-handling, transportation, storage and marketing. A large part 
of the work is concerned with the investigation of technical problems 
in the laboratory and field. An equally important effort is expended 
in driving home to the fruit industry, tbe warehousemen and to the 
transportation interests the results of the Department work; and on 
account of your splendid organization and far-reaching influence we 
have always considered the American Warehousemen's Association one 
of the most effective agencies through which to make the Department 
work widely known. Whenever a piece of Governmental work has the 
co-operation of an industry with an organization like yours, it can be 
made infinitely more effective than a similar investigation that reaches 
only individuals who work by themselves. 

The fundamental factors that influence the keeping of fruit are 
few and simple. It requires no profound learning to understand them. 
Like the Ten Commandments, they can be made plain to anyone who 
reads, but their application to the practical side of fruit handling seems 
to be not less easy than the application of these scriptural injunctions 
to the busy life of a warehouseman or of a fruit grower. They need 
reiterating as well as practicing over and over again in order to make 
them effective in every-day life. 

Sound fruit, cooled quickly after harvesting, either in transit or in 
the warehouse, to the lowest temperature it can stand without injury — 
these are the underlying factors on which successful fruit keeping rests. 
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We think it within the facts to state that more than go per cent of the 
difficulties in the transportation and storage of fruit are the result of 
not following these simple, plainly-understandable, fundamental fac- 
tors by those connected with the various branches of the fruit hand- 
ling business. There are many other questions that apply to the keep- 
ing of fruits that are of interest to the investigator and are often im- 
portant commercially. There are many aspects of these fundamental 
questions that are imperfectly understood and that require extended 
investigation, but the results that are developing from the investiga- 
tions of fruit transportation and storage in every part of the country 
and with every kind of fruit show that it is the failure to protect hor- 
ticultural products from disease while growing, the quick ripening that 
occurs if the ripening processes are not checked soon after the fruit is 
harvested and the abuse to which it is subjected in preparing it for 
shipment' that cause most of the large commercial losses in transporta- 
tion and in storage. 

We will not attempt to present new principles or striking facts in 
this brief paper. What we desire is to bring out again these funda- 
mental factors by referring to the results of two lines of investigation 
that have been in progress during the present year. 

The Florida Orange-Decay Investigations. 

It is estimated that Florida will ship from S to 6 million boxes of 
oranges during the present year. In former years with a much smaller 
crop the losses from decay while the fruit' was in transit has reached 
an amount not less than $500,000. The industry within a year had 
reached a stage where its future was problematical. The decay was 
general!}" attributed by Florida growers and shippers and by the re- 
ceivers to the influence of the weather, the soil, the railroads, the 
steamships and to a variety of other causes which affected the fruit 
after it left the State. Few of them realized that the trouble originated 
at home. Following the investigation of the same problem in Califor- 
nia, where the losses varied from three-quarters of a million t'o one and 
a half millions of dollars a year and where it was found that these 
losses were due to rough mechanical handling in preparing the fruit 
for shipment, it has been found that the decay in Florida oranges is 
due to the same factors which caused decay in the oranges from Cal- 
ifornia. Rough mechanical handling in picking, antiquated packing- 
house equipment, lack of organizations through which good methods 
could be put into operation, poor systems of labor handling — these are 
the main factors which have caused decay in Florida oranges. Under 
the direction of 'Mr. L. S. Tenny, who has been in charge of the work 
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in Florida, it has been sliown that the losses from decay are unneces- 
sary and are almost wholly preventable by handling the fruit properly 
in preparing it for shipment. The work in Florida consists in ship- 
ping fruit that has been handled in different' ways to northern markets, 
where the decay is determined on arrival and at different periods after 
arrival. In addition, demonstration experiments are conducted in 
packing houses in different sections where fruit is handled and packed 
in different ways and then held in the house to determine the effect 
of the methods of handling on the development of decay. This work 
is having a splendid influence on the Florida citrus fruit industry and 
is resulting in a reorganization of the methods of handhng the crop. 

The following table summarizes the data obtained in the Florida 
shipping investigations in the winter of 1908-9 : 

Percentage of Decay in Florida Oranges Upon Arrival in ^Market 
AND FOR Three Weeks Thereafter, 1908-9. 



Character of Orange Shipped. 

Sound — carefully handled (by 

Department experts) 

Careful commercial handling. . 
Ordinary commercial handling 

These data bring out clearly the influence of handling the orange in 
Florida with different degrees of care on the development of decay. 
They point to the path that must be followed by the Florida grower and 
shipper in overcoming the losses that have recently given this delicious 
fruit an unsavory reputation in the market. It is not unlikely that it will 
be found that there are certain weaknesses in the methods of trans- 
porting the Florida orange which when corrected would still further 
reduce the amount of decay. 

* California Grape Shipping Problems. 

The table grape shipments from California amounted to 4,000 car- 
loads in 1908 and will approximate 5,900 carloads in 1909. The vine- 
yard area has been greatly increased in the last few years and the ship- 
ments are likely to reach not less than 10,000 carloads or even more 
when the young vineyards come into bearing. The crop has to be har- 
vested now in 60 days. The marketing season as well as the marketing 
area will have to be extended when the larger yields are realized in 





Time of Inspection. 




On 


After I 


After 2 


After 3 


Arrival. 


Week. 


Weeks. 


Weeks. 


o.S 


2.6 


6.S 


10.9 


1-7 


5-7 


12.4 


16.8 


2.7 


17.3 


18. 1 


22.2 
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order to prevent' an oversupply in the months of the present harvest- 
ing season. There is a great deal of loss from decay in California 
grapes in transit and after the fruit reaches the market. For three 
years the Department has been trying to determine the relation of the 
methods of handling and shipping the grapes to the decay in transit 
and on the market and to devise methods under which the marketing 
season can be lengthened. A brief report on this work was made at your 
meeting last year by Mr. Stubenrauch, who has the matter in charge. 
During the present year the investigation has been extended. The re- 
sults of this year's work bring out again the fact that the decay is due 
primarily to improper handling in picking and preparing the fruit for 
shipment, that the decay can be practically eliminated by adopting care- 
ful methods in the vineyards and packing houses, that the fruit could 
be marketed over lOO or more days by modifying the present methods 
of packing by using a filler like cork dust in the package to prevent the 
spread of decay from cluster to cluster. A number of varieties can be 
held in cold storage several months. The results also show clearly that 
the decay is much more serious in the upper tiers of packages in a car 
than in the cooler, dryer air at the bottom. 

., The tables following will emphasize some of these fundamental 
factors. 

The first table is a summary statement of the experimental ship- 
ments of grapes from California to New York showing the decay on 
arrival in New York and at intervals after arrival in the grapes handled 
with care by Department experts to prevent bruising and the grapes 
handled carelessly under the usual commercial conditions. The table 
also shows the amount of decay that occurred in the bottom and in the 
top of the car. 

Percentage of Decay in California Table Grapes Handled in 
Different Ways, 1909. 

On 

Method of Handling. Arrival in 3 Days S Days 7 Days 

New York. After. After. After. Average. 

Carefully handled grapes bot- 
tom of car 0.6 1.8 3.4 S.o 2.7 

Carefully handled grapes top 
of car 1.4 3.2 6.8 12.4 5.9 

Commercially handled grapes 
bottom of car 3.6 7.2 12.0 15.2 9.5 

Commercial handled grapes 
top of car 8.4 II. I 19.3 19.7 14.6 
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These data are self-explanatory. The two points that stand out 
clearly are, ist, that well handled grapes ship well and keep well after 
arrival in market, that the decay is serious in roughly handled grapes 
in transit and progressively so after arrival in market; 2nd, that the 
decay develops much more seriously in the top of the car than in the 
bottom, though the idiflference between top and bottom is much less in 
carefully handled sound fruit than in grapes that have been injured by 
careless handling. They show also that careful handling rather than 
a cold temperature is the basis of soundness on arrival as well as 
sound keeping quality while the fruit is in the market. A cold tem- 
perature only holds back decay temporarily. Sound fruit prevents it 
altogether. 

The table following is a summary statement of the decay in a 
series of shipments of grapes on arrival in New York and at inter- 
vals after arrival, the fruit having been handled by two groups of com- 
mercial shippers in California, both groups of shippers having grapes 
grown under similar conditions and equally good to start with. The first 
group of shippers' were men who were observed by our experts as hand- 
ling the fruit with great care from the vineyard to the car to prevent 
bruising. The second group were men who were careless in all of 
their business operations in so far as that applies to the picking, haul- 
ing and packing of the fruit. 

Percentage of Decay in Grapes Handled Carefully and Carelessly 
BY Commercial Shippers, 1909. 

On 

Method of Handling Arrival in 3 Days S Days 7 Days 

New York. After. After. After. Average. 

Careful commercial hand- 
ling, bottom of car 1.3 2-2 4-3 7-3 3-8 

Csreful commercial hand- 
ling, top of car 1.8 4-8 7-1 9-3 S-8 

Careless commercial hand- 
ling, bottom of car 6.7 10. S 14-3 25.2 14-2 

Careless commercial hand- 
ling, top of car 12. 1 17-3 28.9 35-2 23.4 

The table following shows the influence of the methods of packing 
the grapes as well as the care in handling tbe fruit on the decay on 
arrival in New York and at periods thereafter : 
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Percentage of Decay in Grapes Packed Differently^ 1909. 

On 
Method of Packing. Arrival in 3 Days 5 Days 7 Days 

Xew York. After. After. After. Average. 
Careful handling, sawdust 

filler 0.2 0.6 0.7 l.i 0.7 

Careful handling, cork filler 0.7 1.5 3.4 4.1 2.4 

Careful handling, ordinary 

filler 0.9 2.6 S-l 8-9 4-4 

Usual commercial handling, 

ordinary crate 4.4 7.4 12.0 15.8 9.9 

The figures show that a filler lessens the decay in transit by sep- 
arating the clusters and berries and that the fruit keeps better after 
arrival. A filler in the package would be most useful in holding the 
grapes in cold storage rather than in the regular commercial shipments. 

The President — Air. Fatten telephoned the Association 
that the conditions in the fire that was reported liere in the 
cit}^ have not changed since the occurrence of the fire, and 
that if a committee of the cold storage people of our Associa- 
tion wish to examine it, as it stands at the present time, he will 
be glad to accompany tlie gentlemen at any time during the 
day to the warehouse. We will try to make an arrangement 
with Air. Patton later. If you will call him up, Mr. Secre- 
tary, and announce that the cold storage men are in a very 
interesting session, and they don't any of them like to lose the 
information that they are getting. 

j\Ir. Adams — Did you make any test in cold storage on 
those in New York? 

Mr. Powell — Not in New York. We have been study- 
ing the cold storage work first in California. Next vear it 
will be extended to the Eastern markets and the grapes from 
California stored in Eastern markets. These are shipments 
through to New York. 

Mr. Adams — You don't know the results in New York? 

AIr. Powell — No; but the principle would be just the 
same as in California. 
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Mr. Adams — We carry them, in New York, in storage 
30 to 60 days in car lots. They are afterwards put on the. 
market, and there is scarcely any deterioration. 

Mr. Powell — You have been fortunate, then, in having: 
good handlers to send you the fruit. I have seen a good deal! 
of fruit that has been in storage in the East that was not ini 
that condition. 

Mr. Adams — We take them out of the car and pile them, 
just as they are in the car, in the warehouse. 

Mr. Powell — In the West we have shown that some of 
that fruit can be safely stored 150 days, by careful handling, 
and using a filler of sawdust. 

In order not to complicate that, I have here the Result 
obtained by one set of businessmen and here the results ob- 
tained by another set. We look upon that kind of data as 
fundamental, and by constantly bringing it out before such 
associations as this and others, we couldn't do more useful 
work in primary education than by repeating over and over 
again these fundamental facts. 

Mr. Adams — ^^I would like to ask as to the cost of cork 
dust for packing. 

Mr. Powell — The cork dust is not a commercial product 
in this country. You have to import it. 

Mr. Adams — Is it practicable? 

Mr. Powell — I think not. I think the sawdust would 
have to be used for a filler, if a filler is advisable. We don't 
think a filler is advisable when you can get such good results 
in the ordinary, careful way. It is a dangerous thing to ad- 
vocate a new style of packing. 

Improvement in Refrigerator Cars Needed. 

The responsibility for decay in grapes in transit rests primarily on' 
the growers and shippers. The responsibility in so far as the loss 
occurs while the fruit is in tbe car lies also with the present method of 
refrigeration. Refrigeration in transit is used for slow-ripening fruits, 
like oranges, lemons and grapes, which decay as a result of improper 
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handling primarily to retard the decay. It is not used to retard the 
ripening of the fruit as with peaches, apricots, small fruits and other 
quick-ripening products. If the former fruits were ideally handled, 
refrigeration would not be needed except that it might be useful in 
keeping the fruit bright and fresh in transit. On the other hand, if 
the fruit was cooled as quickly in all parts of the car and the air was 
as dry as it is in the bottom, there would be little decay in fruit that 
is shipped quickly after harvesting, even if it had been improperly 
handled. Sound fruit is the corner-stone on which successful trans- 
portation and warehousing rest. Quick, even refrigeration in transit is 
equally fundamental from the transportation standpoint. If the grower 
and shipper are to be held up to the highest ideal of handHng they have 
a right to demand that ever}- other agency through which their product 
passes shall be held to an equally high standard in the performance 
of the service which each renders. This phase of the subject is re- 
ceiving a great deal of attention from transportation companies at 
the present time. 

Other Investigations. 

If time permitted, I might tell you about the cold storage inves- 
tigations of California apples, Oregon pears, citrus fruits, and an ex- 
tensive lemon-handling investigation to determine the factors that gov- 
ern the keeping quality of American lemons. I will refer to one or two 
of them. A man sent me a box of Bartlett pears the other day, in the 
condition represented by this painting here (indicating), pears that had 
been in storage for three months. He took them out of storage, and 
they were all black. He wrote and wanted to know if the hadn't been 
frozen. He thought the warehouse was very badly managed. I wrote 
to him and told him that he had confused 'temperature with time that 
he had simply held his pears two months longer than he had any right 
to expect them to remain in good condition, and that it was up to him 
and not the warehouse. 

I am afraid to discuss citrus fruit in storage. It is enough to say 
that nature didn't intend that citrus fruit should be stored. If the 
warehouseman stores them at a temperature as high as 40, the owner 
will present a bill for damages. Citrus fruit don't work according to 
rule at all. There are a good many stains that develop in tho low 
temperature, a greater or less number of diseases that develop in the 
fruit if held at a higher temperature. Results differ from year to 
year. If a man stores oranges, he oughtn't to try to hold them more 
than thirty days at the outside ; three weeks is better. You can hold 
oranges three months in apparently good condition, but as far as qual- 
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ity is concerned they will be almost worthless. Citrus fruits are not 
a storage commodity except for short periods. Some of you may have 
had experience that' will lead you to think that you can hold citrus fruits 
longer, but the next year you may get everything you avoid this year. 
You can't keep lemons five or six months in perfect condition. 

I could also discuss the horticultural phases of the experimental 
precooling investigations, the engineering side of which will be de- 
scribed by Mr. Dennis. There are a number of serious storage troubles 
connected with the products like the discoloration of the flesh of some 
of the apples, the scalding of pears and the scalding and pitting of 
citrus fruits on which we are making progress. I desire t'o leave this 
fundamental idea, that while there are a number of serious storage and 
transportation troubles that are connected with the conditions under 
which the fruit is grown and with the conditions of transportation and 
of storage, we have undertaken no investigation that has not shown 
that when fruit is stored or shipped in a condition not less sound than 
when it was harvested from the tree, and is cooled quickly after har- 
vesting to the lowest temperature it can stand without' injury, the 
serious losses in storage and in transit are largely eliminated. 

The President — Gentlemen, you have heard the very in- 
teresting paper of Mr. Powell, who has been before us sev- 
eral successive years on this subject, and the investigations 
have been of very great assistance to our cold storage mem- 
bers. Mr. Powell will be glad to answer any questions that 
you may ask him in regard to his work or the work of the 
department. 

Mr. Powell — If you have any questions I would be very 
glad to answer them. There can't be many questions asked 
on a simple proposition like sound fruit. 

The President — If there are no questions to be asked, or 
no discussion of the paper, we will take up the next in order, 
an address on "Experience With the Agricultural Department 
Cooling Apparatus," by Mr. S. J. Dennis. Mr. Dennis has 
also been before the organization, and is well known to you 
all. Mr. Dennis has the floor. 
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ADDRESS OF S. J. DENNIS, COLD STORAGE ENGI- 
NEER, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

Experience With the Agricultural Department's Cooling Apparatus. 
Mr. 'Dennis— Gentlemen, I haven't very much to present to you 
this morning, except a brief review of the work that has been done 
during the past year, since I last appeared before your Association, in 
carrying on experiments with the special apparatus which I described 
to you at the last meeting. Those present last time will recall that I 
described a special refrigerating outfit in a car provided with twelve 
tons daily refrigerating capacity and arranged to deliver a blast of 
cold air which could be directed into a carload of goods and back into 
the refrigerator car, or into the warehouse, in order to cool the fruit 
as rapidly as possible and to determine the effect of the rapid cooling 
on the fruit, and also to obtain some engineering data in regard to the 
same. These investigations have been carried on in connection with the 
shipping .work as described by Mr. Powell and in connection with 
the oranges in California and the table grapes also in California. And 
ill both cases it has been found, as Mr. Powell has explained to you, 
that these being slow ripening fruits, the refrigeration is not partic- 
ularly needed in order to check the ripening, but only to hold back 
the decay. I haven't presented any data, partly for the reason that 
the subject is rather complicated to work out, and partly for the rea- 
son that the whole thing can be summed up in a very brief way by 
stating that the efifect of pre-cooling is less important than the effect 
of careful handling, as already outlined by Mr. Powell, and that if the 
fruit could be handled carefully enough the pre-cooling would not 
realy be needed. But as an adjunct to careful handling, in order to 
still further preserve the keeping qualities of the fruit, it becomes very 
useful. 

In the case of the oranges, I don't think it is necessary for me to 
discuss the matter very much further than to say that with the ap- 
paratus as fitted up, we found the capacity of the apparatus was none 
too great, that is we were not able to injure the fruit any by too rapid 
cooling in carload lots. The capacity of twelve tons per carload was 
by no means sufficient to do the fruit any damage with the coldest air 
temperature we were able to maintain, and even with that capacity, 
under the hot Colorado sun beating against the sides of the refriger- 
ator car, it was sometimes difficult to bring the temperature down very 
rapidly that is, that the insulation on the refrigerator cars was not in- 
tended and was not equal to maintaining a low temperature inside of 
the refrigerator car with a very high temperature outside, without a 
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good deal of loss of refrigeration from the walls of the car, as might 
be expected. And the orange, on account of the methods of packing 
and on account of the nature of the fruit itself, is found to be very 
slow cooling, and requires very low temperature and very brisk cir- 
culation of air to make it cool at all rapidly. 

In carload lots, with twelve tons refrigerating capacity, the average 
on cooling was approximately 1.8 (if I remember rightly) degrees per 
hour for a period of eighteen hours. It required about eighteen hours, 
as a rule, to cool the fruit from the temperature at which it was 
usually received, which was in the neighborhood of seventy degrees 
on the average, down to the temperature at which the ice would main- 
tain the temperature of the fruit constant during the trip across, the 
country. 

With table grapes the time was very much shortened. On account 
of the method of packing, the air had a very much better opportunity 
to get at the fruit, and the heat was drawn from the fruit very much 
more rapidly, and the cooling was accomplished at the rate of about 
three degrees per hour. Those are rough figures, but sufficient to in- 
dicate the facility of cooling which can be obtained with a refrigerating 
machine of about this capacity. 

I may say in passing that we encountered a number of incidental 
minor difficulties in handling an apparatus of this size. A portable 
apparatus similar to this offered to us a great many special and inter- 
esting problems which won't interest you, but they constituted a con- 
siderable portion of the work — the overcoming of minor difficulties of 
that kind. 

As with the oranges, in the case of the table grapes the pre-cooling 
had a very much less marked influence than the handling to which the 
fruit had been subjected. Carefully handled fruit, not pre-cooled, went 
through in about as good shape. The results were a little bit mixed, 
as in other things, but the data pn that end of the work has been 
handled by some of the other members, and Mr. Powell can possibly 
give more information about that. I don't know as it as been worked 
out very thoroughly, as it seemed to be of less importance than the 
handling of the fruit. I think that the figures that I have given you 
would sum up the main facts which this meeting will be likely to be in- 
terested in. If there are any questions, however, I would be very 
glad to answer them. 

Mr. MgDaniel — Do I understand that it took about eigh- 
teen hours to cool a single car, under the conditions men- 
tioned ? 
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Mr. Dennis — Under the conditions mentioned. 

Mr. McDaniel — Have you any data as to the cost of your 
refrigeration per car? 

Mr. Dennis — We were using twelve tons of refrigeration 
for twenty-four hours — half a ton per car. That was a mat- 
ter, of course, which could be worked out for each locality. 
But the cost was that of half a ton of refrigeration per hour. 

Mr. McDaniel — Has the Department reached a point 
where they would recommend such cooling attachment for the 
shipper or the storer? 

Mr. Dennis — We haven't taken that position. 

Mr. Johnston — I would like to ask what is the mode of 
insulation, what manner of insulation do you use in this ex- 
perimental car which you brought from the coast? I think 
you brought the subject up last year in Washington? 

Mr. Dennis — Do you mean the pre-cooling car? 

Mr. McDaniel — Yes. 

Mr. Dennis — The insulation was a rather composite one. 
It consisted of a number of layers of matched sheathing. I 
believe I described that insulation last year. I will have to 
describe it from memory at present. 

The President — It will be found in the report of last 
year's proceedings — a full explanation of the cars. 

Mr. Dennis — The insulation proper consists of two la}'- 
ers of flax lith, and about three inches of cork which is packed 
in the frame of the car, together with a number of thicknesses 
of sheathing and paper. The insulation proper consisted of 
two layers of 3-inch lith and two inches of cork dust, loosely 
packed. 

Mr. Waite — I would like to ask about the temperature of 
the air in circulation and also about the velocity of the air. 

Mr. Dennis — The volume of air used in the orange cool- 
ing experiment varied from about 3,500 to 6,000 feet per min- 
ute. We got such better results at the higher velocity that 
we discontinued the lower velocity. The air temperature used 
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with the oranges would average 24 to 28 degrees ; it varied at 
different times. We held it as low as we could, and it varied 
from the outside temperature a good deal, depending on the 
amount of insulation. 

Mr. Waite— Did you find that the air circulation through 
the car you were pre-cooling was uniformly distributed? 

Mr. Dennis— No; we did not. We didn't make any very 
exact tests on that. We did, however, vary the method of 
distributing the air through the car, and finally settled down 
to diverting the air down through the fruit by canvas to pre- 
vent a large quantity of air from short-circuiting over the top 
without doing very much effective cooling. 

Mr. Murphy — Where did the air enter the car and where 
did it leave? 

Mr. Dennis — In all the experiments the air has been in- 
troduced through one of the ice traps at the end, into the ice 
bunker, and taken out of the air traps at the opposite end. 
At first we allowed the air to find its own course, but the air 
came back so cold that it was very clearly seen that we would 
have to force it down through the fruit in order to make the 
test, and we finally settled down to using a canvas in the mid- 
dle of the car, or two, so as to throw the air down through the 
fruit in the middle of the car, the fruit at the end of the car 
having been found to cool fairly rapidly, and that in the mid- 
dle of the car slower, not usually reaching the lower tem- 
perature. Some preliminary tests were made to determine 
the actual temperature, but they were not carried out exactly 
by the method as it should be for that sort of work. They 
were intended only as preliminary experiments. But we 
found in the case of oranges that the ice began to form at be- 
tween 27 and 28 degrees above zero, and that the ice forms 
were connected with the outside of the oranges first, the op- 
posite of what takes place in the orange on the tree. The 
freezing was not uniform throughout the oranges. In the 
case of the table grapes they freeze at practically the same 
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temperature. In none of these experiments did we have any 
trouble due to the freezing by using a little care in distributing 
the air as it came into the car. 

Mr. Hudson — I should think it would require just a cer- 
tain number of feet to cool oiif the goods, plus probably 50 
per cent., after cooling off the air, for leakage. 

Mr. Dennis — In estimating the loss by refrigeration, the 
specific heat of the fruit was taken as nine-tenths, accepting 
the commonly accepted value. 

AIr. Hudson — You would say, ordinarily, ' that it would 
take about twelve tons to cool a car? 

Mr. Dennis — In the case of oranges that is what we were 
using. 

Mr. Hudson — That would take a pretty extensive plant 
for cooling off ten cars at a time ? 

Mr. Dennis — A pretty large plant. 

Mr. Switzler — What was the temperature you aimed to 
reach in the car? 

]\Ir. Dennis — We aimed to cool the fruit to that tempera- 
ture at which the ice would maintain it ; to bring the fruit 
down as rapidly as possible to the temperature at which the 
ice would hold it. 

IMr. Switzler — What was that? 
Mr. Dennis — About forty degrees. 

The President — Are there any further questions that the 
members wish to ask Air. Dennis? 

Mr. Powell — I just want to say that there is probably no 
one question, I take it, more interesting or receiving more 
serious consideration among shippers and transportation 
people, than this pre-cooling question. The Santa Fe Railroad 
has spent a great deal of money in experimental work, and 
the Southern Pacific has recently completed several large 
plants for that purpose. There is nothing that promises, prop- 
erly handled, more in the care and disposition of perishable 
iruits. 
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Mr. Switzler— I wonder if Mr. Dennis has investigated 
how long it takes a car, under ordinary icing, to reach forty 
degrees ? 

Mr. Dennis— a number of years ago that subject was in- 
vestigated to a considerable extent by the Department. At 
least we made a number of shipments with thermometers in 
the cars, which were watched by messengers who traveled with 
the fruit on the train; and in the case of oranges it takes' 
approximately five days for the fruit to cool to the temperature 
at which the cars are to be maintained. 

JMr. Switzler — A shorter time, I imagine, for the grapes? 

Mr. Dennis— Shorter for the grapes— it takes about two 
days. 

Mr. Johnston — I would like to ask one question, in regard 
to the experimental cold storage plant at Washington. What 
progress has been made in that? I was put on that committee 
about three years ago, and haven't heard as to the appro- 
priation. 

The President — The President can answer that question. 
He has had the matter in charge. The bill didn't receive con- 
sideration, except in committee, at the last session of Congress. 
It is now introduced in Congress, in the House, and is before 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and will 
receive during the session such consideration as the Associa- 
tion wants to force on the Committee. It rests entirely with 
the Association and the Department of Agriculture, I think, 
how far we shall go in regard to it. I doubt if the Department 
of Agriculture is at the present time ready to press a scheme 
of that kind, having a large number of projects on hand that 
were of earlier inception that they wish appropriations for, it 
is a little difficult to get them started on this. But there is no 
question in my mind but that ultimately we will get a cold 
storage building for the Department in Washington. The 
only thing we have to do is, as we people in the District of 
Columbia say, to put the thing before Congress, and keep it 
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there, and eternally fight for it. If there are no further ques- 
tions, we will proceed. 

Mr. Gibson — One question I want to ask Mr. Powell. I 
read in the translation of the proceedings of the International 
Refrigeration Congress, ^s translated by that eminent French- 
American, ]\Ionsieur McDaniel, that in the experiment of one 
of the brightest delegates, the spores of TdIuc mold were more 
common in the atmosphere than those of any kind. And I 
would hkfe to ask Mr. Powell if he found in his experimenta- 
tion that to be the case, and if so, whether the culture was 
accelerated by any special degree of humidity. 

Mr. Powell — The common blue mold, such as that on the 
oranges there (indicating painting) is about as common as 
dust. Even in the laboratory, where you are endeavoring to 
make a pure culture, and have taken almost every precaution 
to have the air absolutely pure, you are never surprised to get 
a blue mold culture in the culture medium where you have 
tried to make it pure. The culture molds are not well under- 
stood. We don't know anything about, from careful work, the 
effect of different degrees of humidity on the molds ; there has 
been no work done along that line. We know the general 
principle that the more humidity you give, the faster they 
grow. 

The President — If there are no further questions in re- 
gard to the two papers that have been read us, we will proceed 
to the next, and I would like to introduce to you one of the 
foremost biologists of the world. Dr. yiary E. Pennington, the 
bacteriologist in charge of the Government Laboratory at Phil- 
adelphia, who will tell you something in regard to the hand- 
ling and storage of poultry. (Applause.) 
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ADDRESS OF DR. MARY E. PENNINGTON, BACTE- 
RIOLOGIST IN CHARGE OF THE U. S. GOV- 
ERNMENT LABORATORY AT 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Handling and Storage of Poultry. 

Dr. Pennington— You have heard Mr. Powell's remarks, and 
mine are along the same line. They are a plea for careful handling 
and good methods in the storage of poultry. 

■It has become rather a fashion in the Department to state in joc- 
ular vein that there is not very much difference between a chicken and 
an orange, a lemon and an egg. But if you will consider the work 
which is being done on the meats, and the work which has been done 
and is being done in the Bureau of Plant' Industry, I think you will 
find that there is a good 'deal more truth than fiction in this statement ; 
for the underlying principles of handling any perishable product must 
be very largely founded on the same fact's. 

One of the individual problems in the general study of the hand- 
ling of poultry, which the United States Department of Agriculture is 
now making, is the effect of previous treatment on the fowl after it 
goes into cold storage. 

We are all well aware that the keeping quality during storage is 
not equally good for all of the chickens coming to the warehouses. 
Many times we are quite unable, when, aft'er some months of storage, 
the birds are removed, to correlate their previous history and their 
appearance when they enter the warehouse, with their condition when 
they leave it. Many times there is the assertion on the part of the 
packer that the birds were in perfect order when they entered the house, 
and the contention of the warehouseman that his treatment of the lot 
was above reproach, and that the goods as delivered by him were just 
as they were received. 

Some experimental studies on the storing quality of fowls of known 
history, has led the Department to believe that sometimes both the 
owner and the warehouseman are correct in their statements, in so far 
as the observations which they are able to make can give them infor- 
mation. In other words, chickens may come to the warehouse for 
storage that, according to the usual t'ests, color, odor and texture, are 
in good condition. Yet the elements of change in these carcasses may 
have been set up between the time of killing and their receipt at the 
warehouse — which changes, though they are greatly slowed by tem- 
peratures below freezing, not absolutely stopped, so that when tbey arc 
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removed after storage, signs of deterioration are plainly visible. Some- 
times these changes are so pronounced as to render the produce almost 
unfit for sale, or they must be sold as very low quality goods ; again, 
it may mean merely a shaving in price for loss of appearance rather 
than of actual food value. 

In order to trace with accuracy the changes in storage due to pre- 
vious handling, birds have been stored dressed in different ways, chilled 
at varying temperatures, and kept' for varying times after killing, be- 
fore freezing. These birds have been removed from storage and com- 
pared, both with fresh birds and with one another. 

Though there are many working details still to be formulated, 
which we trust will be of value, certain broad principles have come out 
so plainly that the Department feels justified in presenting them to you, 
trusting that they will mean better poultry to the consumer because of 
the explanation which it will afford the industry of the reasons for 
some of the undesirable storage poultry which now goes on the market. 
The most satisfactory way of illustrating these statements is to 
compare the appearance of the chickens as shown in colored sketches 
representing the fowls after storage for periods of three, six and nine 
months, as affected by the methods of dressing and prompt or delayed 
storage. 

The sketches extend the length of the room and are difficult to see. 
It will not worry me in the least if you should change your chairs. 
And if it should be your wish to stop me in order to ask questions, it 
will be my pleasure to answer them as far as I can. 

The birds to be discussed have been dressed in two ways, accord- 
ing to the usual commercial conditions ; one is dry picking, during 
which the bird does not come into contact with water at all, and the 
other is scalding, in which it is plunged from ten to twenty-five seconds 
in water a little below the boiling point and the feathers rubbed off. 
Those are the principles of getting rid of the feathers. Then comes the 
cooling, done either by putting the bird into cold water, or by chilling 
in cold air, for the removal of the animal heat. We have used both 
methods for the scalded birds ; the dry-picked have been chilled only in 
air. 

The dry-picked birds and the scalded birds were divided into two 
lots, part of them were chilled at 32 deg. F. for 20 hours, then stored 
promptly, and part of them were chilled 20 hours at' 40 deg. F., then kept 
twenty-four hours at unfavorable temperatures before storage. They 
were then packed, part of them in the ordinary commercial package, 
which is a tight' box made of odorless wood lined with parchment paper, 
the birds wrapped in parchment paper and the box nailed or fastened 
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in the usual fashion. Part of them were put in a box tight to water 
the ordinary tin box or tin kettle with a crimped lid will answer 
perfectly well. Such are the containers that have been used in this ex- 
perimental work. 

The birds so prepared, dry-picked and scalded, delayed storage and 
prompt storage, air-chilled and water-chilled, kept in the period before 
storage under good and bad conditions, have been removed at the end 
of three months, six months and nine months. The water-color sketches 
of these birds were made after thawing for twenty-four hours at a re- 
frigerator temperature ; they were not thawed in water. 

(Indicating sketch) I have here a fresh bird, where you can see 
the fine texture of the skin, as shown when it is dry-picked, the little 
wrinkles that come over the thighs and around the wings and over 
the legs and down the neck. You can see the bright yellow of the fat 
under the skin, and the color of the muscle through the skin, because 
it is semi-transparent when it is properly cooled and kept dry. Those 
characteristics are particularly strong in the fresh, well-prepared bird, 
and are the ones we always look for. A bird so prepared was put into 
a box, kept' for three months, and the first picture represents it at the 
end of the three months' storage period. It is still a very fresh bird; 
it has lost a little of its yellow color and a little of the transparency of 
the skin, but I think it would have puzzled most of us, when that bird 
was carefully thawed, to say that it was not fresh. 

The sketch following shows a companion bird removed at the end 
of six months, and we here begin to see a little of the effect of box 
storage. The skin has lost more of its transparency; its texture is 
impaired ; the little wrinkles of fresh skin are almost gone, and the 
muscle under the 'skin is becoming rather dry. 

In the next sketch, which shows the nine months' storage, we have 
all of those characteristics intensified. The bird is decidedly dry, and 
the fact that there is food in this crop is shown unpleasantly, because 
there is a little greenish color developing over it, and there was a little 
unpleasant odor after the -bird was drawii. The taste was a little in- 
ierior. The six months' bird and the three months' bird tasted like 
fresh birds ; the nine months' bird had a distinctly different taste. 

The three sketches on the other side are the companion birds that' 
had been delayed and subjected to unfavorable conditions. That is, they 
were kept too warm. They were chilled properly in dry air, then the 
temperature was allowed to go up to eighty or a little higher. At the 
end of twenty-four hours under those conditions the dry-picked birds 
had almost no odor. They looked perfectly fresh; the skin was in 
good condition; the crops were in good condition and the mouthor bill. 
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where we might expect to have some odor due to the blood in the 
mouth, had none whatever. These birds, I think, would have been ac- 
cepted by any storage man as above reproach. At the end of three 
months we have a smooth body, showing but little shrinkage, more, 
however, than the shrinkage of the well-kept bird. However, it has 
lost its fresh color, and the skin its fresh texture; you don't see the 
muscles underneath showing through, and there is a very decided dif- 
ference in the taste. The bird has distinctly lost quality. 

At the end of six months of storage there is a greater loss of 
quality ; at the end of nine months a very decided loss, and some of the 
characteristics of actual putrefaction are beginning to show. 

Here in the sketch of the nine months' bird we have a little green- 
ish tinge beginning, especially under the thighs ; it is very little, but it 
would mean a great deal if that bird is to be subjected to the usual 
delay and exposure after it is taken out of storage. Here we find 
that condition, and you will find it again under the wings (indicat- 
ing). Such a bird, subjected to the usual time and treatment of the 
retailer, would go to the consumer in bad condition. 

Now, so much for the box packages. The experiment has also 
been tried of keeping these dry-picked, promptly cooled, promptly 
packed birds in tight packages. 

(Indicating sketch) At the end of three months this is the bird 
that we got. It is practically, perfectly comparable with our fresh 
bird ; in taste, in texture, in appearance of the skin," in skin quality and 
in all the various characteristics by which we judge fresh birds. (Indi- 
cating another Sketch) At the end of six months we have this bird. 
There is a little difference, but it is so little that practically it would 
amount to nothing. Scientifically, it would amount to very little. There 
is a difference between these two birds as birds (indicating), and the 
artist being an unbiased and unprejudiced person, and being inclined 
to make a true picture, has rendered these differences in the birds. 
Please don't confound such differences with the changes which go on in 
storage, because the six months bird is just about the same as the three 
months, so far as that is concerned. It was a thinner bird, the skin 
texture was not so fine, and the original color was a little different. 

In our tight package when the storage had been delayed we had 
this bird after six months in the warehouse (indicating). The chicken 
in the tight package is comparable with the one in the box (indicating). 
You can see very readily the difference in the quality of these two 
birds, all in favor of the tight package. Here is a skin tear, done in 
the dressing, a very bad thing from a commercial point of view, but 
rather interesting here, because it gives a chance to see the color and 
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texture of the muscle after the six months' storing in the tight pack- 
age. There has been no drying out; the color of the muscle has held; 
you see the light shining here as on the fresh muscle, giving a glisten- 
ing effect, and we seldom have that in a bird stored six months in a box. 

(Indicating) Here is the delayed storage bird in a tin can, after 
nine months. The bird is still in pretty good shape, and far ahead 
of the corresponding bird stored in a box. These two are not as good, 
of course, as the two promptly stored birds. 

So much for our dry-picked fowls. 

Now, let us consider the scalded birds, a method which is in vogue 
in many parts of the country and in certain restricted portions where 
the fashion of the market demands scalded poultry. I presume you 
would find it difficult to give away birds in Cleveland that are dry- 
picked. The housewife is not accustomed to them, and at once imag- 
ines that there is something wrong. She is accustomed to a bird that' 
looks something like this (indicating sketch). This fowl and that dry- 
picked fowl were companions. They were strictly comparable. They 
were both young Plymouth Rocks, and the only difference is in the 
dressing. This bird was scalded, and, according to the commercial 
fashion, the feathers were rubbed off after its first dip in hot water, 
then it was put back for a second dip, which is supposed to "plump" it. 
It only serves to heighten the bright yellow color and the general stiff- 
ness of the skin; instead of having the fine, soft wrinkles as in the 
fresh, dry-picked bird, we have heavy ridges as shown in the neck, 
where the skin has been thickened by the action of the hot water and 
made more Ikie a piece of chamois than a fresh chicken skin. The skin 
is altered all the way through from the outside layer to the inside 
layer, and the change of color is due largely to the alteration which 
goes on in the fat which lies in and under the skin. The fat of a 
chicken gives very largely the flavor to the flesh. Anything we do that 
ahers that fat alters the flavor, and we find that a scalded chicken 
almost invariably lacks, especially in the skin, the flavor we get in a 
dry-picked bird. 

These scalded birds were cooled for eighteen hours in a barrel of 
tap water, which was not changed during that time. They were then 
divided into two lots. One was stored promptly, the other after a 
delay. (Indicating sketch) Here we have the prompt storage. (Indi- 
cating another sketch) After three months we have this bird. We have 
a good color. The bird present's the usual characteristics of the scalded 
bird. But the head is dripping blood, and the blood shows the whole 
length of the neck. That has nothing to do with the scalding, but it 
is another of the errors of handling which we all strive t'o correct as 
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far as possible — I refer to bad bleeding. That bird was not perfectly- 
bled. The blood settled very largely in the neck and head. The hard 
freezing, of course, expanded those small blood vessels. When the 
thawing came, the vessels having been ruptured, the blood was at lib- 
erty to flow out, and it did. This is a condition we often find in frozen 
birds. Such a bird will spoil more rapidly than one which was well 
bled, although this specimen looked very well when it was sketched — 
that is, twenty-four hours after removing from the freezer. It was 
unfit for use twenty-four hours after that ; its keeping quality was only 
one day after thawing. I tried to eat it, so I know. 

(Indicating sketch) This bird was kept six months and the next 
one nine months. We have here another illustration of the erratic be- 
havior we get when chickens are scalded. This bird is below the usual 
average for a six months' chicken, and is really worse than the nine 
months. I don't know why it is ; I don't know why scalded birds behave 
as they do. We are going fo find answers, I hope, to some of these 
questions. But we certainly have irregular results from scalded birds 
that we don't find with the dry-picked. 

(Indicating) This nine months' bird was originally a lighter color 
than the other two of the series, but it has also lost a great deal of its 
color during the storage time, and it has become very dry and very 
leathery and very tough, and the flavor of the skin has practically dis- 
appeared. The flavor of the muscle underneath had deteriorated, and 
still the bird shows absolutely no signs of decomposition. But it was, 
from the standard of an eating bird, of decidedly lower quality. 

(Indicating) Compare this nine months' bird, scalded, with the 
nine months' bird, dry-picked, and I think you will agree with me that 
there is everything in favor of the bird that is dry-picked. 

Now, we tried putting these scalded birds in tight packages. (Indi- 
cating) Here is a prompt storage bird. Here is a companion at the 
end of three months, here at the end of six, and here at the end of 
nine. The color of the fresh scalded bird, you see, has been preserved 
almost exactly. Where there are rubs, as on the wing and leg, the 
color of the muscle underneath, which is apt to be very red on the 
scalded bird if it dries at all, shows up plainly. At the end of six 
months there is very little difference in the quality of the two. The 
color of the muscle under the skin has lost some of its brilliancy, but 
so far as the eating qualities are concerned, they are both excellent. 
(Indicating) Here is the nine months' bird, with some little deteriora- 
tion, very little, from the commercial standard. 

(Indicating) Here we have our delayed scalded birds, stored in 
tight packages. This is the three months' bird, and while it has the 
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texture and the appearance of a fair bird, notice the greenish color, 
which has increased during the storage period. These fowls when 
they wenf into storage had an odor. Of course, they had been sub- 
jected to rather rigorous conditions, but they were conditions which 
might be duplicated any time in the practical work of the industry. 
Commercially, I have seen birds going into storage thait were much 
worse than these, yet there was no question about their carrying qual- 
ity. 

(Indicating) Here is our delayed bird at the end of six months, 
and you see the deterioration has distinctly progressed. 

(Indicating) Here is the bird at the end of nine months. Notice 
the green color, which in the six months' bird is mostly between the 
thighs and over the back, but in the nine months' bird it has extended 
over a large portion of the body. 

Now, we tried storing the birds drawn to see what results we 
would get. (Indicating) In this set of sketches all of the chickens 
were scalded. Other experiments that we are making will take up the 
phase of dry-picked and drawn poultry. I am sorry not to have them 
ready for you. This work was begun where a scalded market pre- 
vails, and it was an exceedingly difficult thing to have even the com- 
paratively few birds we wanted dry-picked. I had to stand by the 
killer and picker and count the birds to see that I had the number con- 
tracted for; and there was a great deal of grumbling throughout the 
whole establishment in doing even the small number required. This; 
fact I mention simply as an illustration of the adherence to a fashion 
in dressing. 

(Indicating) Here we have a drawn, scalded bird in a tight pack- 
age, after three months' storage, and you see it is in excellent condi- 
tion. It was thawed out, just as were the others, for twenty-four 
hours, in an ordinary refrigerator. It was kept twenty-four hours 
after that, open, in the refrigerator, then cooked and eaten. There 
was no mould observed, the drying out was very slight, and the bird, 
was in excellent condition twenty-four hours after thawing. 

(Indicating) Here we have the six months' bird and here the nine 
months', prepared and stored as was the first. They are all good; 
chickens. They show no signs of mould, no signs of decomposition,, 
and they were excellent so far as their flavor was concerned. Needless-, 
to say, this bird stored for three months, was the hest. In flavor the 
other two showed their storage time, and they were not', especially the 
nine months' specimen, as good as the three months'. 

(Indicating sketch) Here we have an example of delayed storage 
of a drawn bird kept in a box for three months. We have also in 
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these scalded birds, drawn, the same condition we had in the birds 
undrawn — that is, an erratic behavior. The three months' bird was 
worse than the six months' ; the nine months' showed a very decided 
deterioration. The drawn bird stored in the box, dried out, and was 
less palatable fhan the bird that was undrawn. How that bird would 
have appeared had it been soaked in water I don't know. It showed 
no signs of mould or of actual decomposition, but there has been a 
change in the color which made the bird bad-looking. On the neck it 
is almost black. The interior of the bird is dark in color and ilie 
flavor is absolutely gone. 

(Indicating sketch) Here is a drawn bird, which, after the delay 
mentioned, was put into a box and frozen. The character of the 
muscle had changed ; the character of the skin had entirely changed, 
and it was of low quality all the way through. 

It has been of interest to us, as we have worked at this problem 
from the commercial side, to see what a help the ordinary scientific 
methods are in the working out of the problems from the industrial 
standpoint. We all know that the usual inspection of birds — the odor, 
the taste and the appearance — is construed very differently by different 
people. In order to do this work as we are trying to do it, in many 
sections of the country, under many conditions, and by many different 
people, we must have something in the way of standards other than that 
of appearance and odor. A chemical examination, by the usual chemical 
methods of the laboratory, yields us valuable information. The bacterio- 
logical methods as we use them in the laboratory gives us more in- 
formation and more definite information. Not to worry you with 
laboratory details, we have, for instance, dry-picked chickens, air-cooled, 
promptly stored, showing 3,000 bacteria in one gram of skin, and 160 
in a gram of. muscle just under the skin. That is the usual number 
for a fresh, well cared for bird — anywhere from 1,000 to 3,000 in a 
gram of skin. 

In the dry-picked bird which was delayed and badly treated, we 
find in the skin 250,000 bacteria and in the muscle about 300. In the 
scalded, promptly stored bird we have 5,000 in the skin and 159 in the 
muscle. It start's out, you see, from a bacteriological standpoint, in a 
worse condition than the dry-picked bird. In the delayed scalded bird 
we have, at the end of nine months — stored in a box — over 300,000 in 
the skin. In another delayed bird, after nine months of storage, we 
have almost two million organisms in the skin. In one of the drawn 
birds which had been delayed we have over two million ; in the bird 
stored when fresh about 7,000. So, you see, we have practically re- 
duced decomposition to a numerical statement. If there is any doubt 
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about the class into which these birds fall, so far as keeping quality 
is concerned, we can classify it with a fair degree of accuracy in the 
laboratory, since bacteria mean decomposition, and the more we have 
the more profound will be the changes in the chicken; these changes 
become finally putrefactive in character. At first we simply designate 
them change or decomposition. 

The crux of this whole matter seems to be summed up in a very 
few words — prompt storage, dry-picking, dry-chilling. I think if we 
can apply those elementary principles to our poultry industry, not only 
the producer, but the warehouseman and the consumer, will greatly 
benefit. 

The President — Gentlemen, you have heard this intensely- 
interesting paper of Dr. Pennington, and Dr. Pennington will 
now answer any questions which you wish to propound to her. 

Mr. Adams^I want to ask about drawn poultry, what po- 
sition you took on that. You say dry picking and dry packing ; 
does that also apply to the drawn? 

Dr. Pennington — Yes, I think it does. The ordinary 
principles, however, of our poultry handling, we cannot apply 
to drawn poultry. If we are to have drawn poultry, we must 
revolutionize the industry in order to do it successfully. 

Mr. Horne — I would like to enquire as to the delayed 
birds, as to the conditions under which they were delayed and 
the time of such delay. 

Dr. Pennington — Twenty-four hours, at a temperature 
around eighty. 

Mr. Adams — That is, at the point of killing*? 

Dr. Pennington — Yes. They were all chilled at the same 
time. They were all killed at the same time. It was one ex- 
periment. All of these sketches I have taken from one experi- 
ment purposely, rather than select them from different ex- 
periments. 

Mr. Horne — From what part of the country are they? 

Dr. Pennington— From this part of the country (Ohio). 
This is a section for scalded birds. 
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Mr. Stoddard — What temperatures were they frozen at? 

Dr. Pennington — Frozen at about five degrees. 

Mr. Stoddard — Could you see any dii¥erence in the tem- 
perature? Would five, or ten, or zero make any difference? 

Dr. Pennington — We didn't try that on this experiment. 
It is being tried on others. 

Mr. Switzler — I would like to ask whether you made any 
investigation of poultry that was not dry-cooled. There are 
people that would like to dry-cool their poultry, but are not in 
position to do it. 

Dr. Pennington — That is being done. We are getting 
shipments now from the various packing houses in different 
parts of the country and tracking the whole history of the 
fowl from the time it is picked up to be killed until it finally 
goes to the consumer ; the commercial vicissitudes it under- 
goes, whether it goes directly to the warehouse or to the whole- 
sale dealer, whether air-cooled or not, whether scalded or dry- 
picked. 

Mr. Switzler — Then under present commercial conditions 
of handling poultry, your conclusions are in favor of undrawn 
poultry? 

Dr. Pennington — I can only say that if we are to have 
drawn poultry, we will have to revolutionize the industry. 
We can't produce drawn poultry when the industry is con- 
ducted as it is at present, in my judgment. 

Ms.. HoRNE — I would like to enquire whether the doctor 
made any experiments where the delay has been not at eight}', 
degrees, but at say thirt3'-two to forty degrees, and perhaps for 
a longer period than twenty- four hours? 

Dr. Pennington — Yes ; we are getting information on 
that question from our shipping experiments, where we have 
the different temperatures, for instance, in the same car, and 
where the haul is long or short. We are getting that informa- 
tion as rapidly as we can, and I hope it will be available later. 

The President — Are there any further questions to be 
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asked of Dr. Pennington? If not, I have the pleasant duty to 
present to Dr. Pennington, on behalf of the ladies and gentle- 
ment of the Cold Storage Section, a bird which I hope she 
will find perfect in texture and in odor. (Applause.) 

The President thereupon placed in Dr. Pennington's hands 
a box containing a bouquet of violets and lilies of the valley. 

Dr. Pennington — I have always known that the Ware- 
housemen's Association was most magnanimous, and I am 
more convinced of it when they take this fashion of heaping 
coals of fire on my head for detaining them from luncheon. 

Mr. Parsons — I think all the members of this Association 
at one time or another have listened to the able remarks of 
the representatives of the Government with a good deal of 
satisfaction, and feel extremely grateful for the knowledge 
they have received. I think it might be in order and fitting at 
this time to make the following motion: 

"That a vote of thanks to the Department of Agriculture 
and its able representatives be given for the investigations 
being conducted looking to the proper preparation, handling 
and carrying of perishable products. The importance of this 
work can be but partially appreciated at present, but the future 
will bring it more prominently forward." 

The motion was seconded. 

The President — You have heard the resolution of Mr. 
Parsons. It is, as your President and all of you know well, the 
very great desire of the Department to aid all of our industries 
in their efiforts for better food products for the consumer. And 
the work that the Government has done through the experts 
that have come before us, shows that the work has been of the 
greatest benefit to the cold storage warehousemen. It has 
solved doubts which led to lawsuits a few years ago and in- 
volved large sums of money. It has decreased the amount of 
claims on refrigerator foods in transit and in the warehouses. 

The motion was put to a rising vote and carried unani- 
mously. 
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AIr. Powell — j\Iay I, in behalf of the Department, thank 
"you very much for that resolution? I want to extend the 
greetings of the Secretary of Agriculture, and assure you of 
his great interest in all this work and the appreciation of the 
Department for the splendid co-operation which has been ren- 
dered by the Warehousemen's Association in all investigations 
of that kind. Without that co-operation, of course, the De- 
partment of Agriculture can make no progress. With it we 
believe that in time the Department will find the fundamental 
factors which will govern successfully the disposition and keep- 
ing of perishable products, and cut out the losses and misun- 
derstandings which now arise. 

The President — We have a quarter of an hour before the 
time for adjournment, and we have present with us Mr. Get- 
ting, who will read us a paper upon the conservation of cold as 
exemplified in recent construction. 

ADDRESS OF MR. E. E. GETTING. 

Mr. President and Members of the American IVarehouscinoi's Asso- 
ciation: 

Your worthy secretary kindly extended to me an invitation to 
address you with a few general remarks regarding the construction, 
xefrigeration and insulation of the Morris & Co.'s Cold Storage Build- 
ing, which was recently completed at the Union Stockyards, Chicago. 

I assure you that I appreciate very much the opportunity of pre- 
senting this paper, and hope that it may contain something of interest 
to all of you. 

The Construction. 

The building is no doubt one of the largest and finest cold storage 
houses erected under one roof. It is 230 feet by 240 feet by 90 feet in 
■dimensions and represents a capacity of approximately 5,000,000 cubic 
ieet, or room for storing 50,000,000 pounds of meat. It is six stories 
.and basement in height', four stories and basement being used at pres- 
-ent for sharp freezer and cold storage rooms. 

The building is divided through the center by a fire wall or par- 
tition xonsistin^- of a 17-inch solid brick wall. The outer walls, which 
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are of brick, are double, a six-incli space being left between, which was 
filled with mineral wool. 

The floors, beams and columns are of concrete, and rest on the 
inner brick wall only, the outer wall, which is 12 inches thick all the 
-way from the basement to the roof, forms a curtain wall, and the only 
connection it has with the other wall is by means of flat steel ties 
9^ inch hy lyi inch, placed on 8-iii(-h centers. 

The thickness of the inner wall is as follows : Basement, 28 inches ; 
first and second floors, 24 inches ; third and fourth floors, 20 inches ; 
fifth and sixth floors, 16 inches. 

The basement, first and second stories contain on each side of the 
partition wall one large cold storage room, 120 feet by 210 feet by 12 
feet high, making six rooms in all, in which the temperature of o de- 
gree to 12 degrees below is always maintained. 

On the third and fourth floors are the sixteen sharp freezer rooms 
approximately 64 feet by 64 feet by 13 feet, in which the temperature 
■varies from 6 to 14 degrees below zero. 

Th meats are first placed in the sharp freezer from twenty-four 
to thirty hours, and then removed to the lower rooms for storage, 
fifteen to eighteen carloads of meat being placed in the sharp freezer 
rooms daily. 

All rooms are provided with an ante-room, which leads off the 
main corridor at one end of the building. This corridor is 20 feet wide 
hy 240 feet long, but it is not refrigerated. To enter the sharp freezer 
rooms, one must first pass through an ante-room 12 feet by 12 feet, 
-which leads to a refrigerated corridor separating the sharp freezers. 

This building was erected and equipped throughout under the 
supervision of Rudolph Osterle, who is the general supervising en- 
gineer for Morris & Company, in nine months. 

The Refrigeration. 

The building is refrigerated by means of calcium (chloride) 
hrine, circulated through 422,000 linear feet of i^-inch pipe, hung on 
the ceilings and walls, and kept in circulation by three brine pumps, 
each of 1,500 gallons capacity per minute. These pumps are placed in 
the corridor of the basement and force the brine through double piped 
"brine coolers. 

There are forty sections of these coolers, each fourteen pipes high 
and 20 feet long, and are located in the ends of the several large cold 
storage rooms and cool the brine for o degree t'o 20 to 22 degrees below. 

Brine leaving the coils at 20 degrees to 22 degrees below returns to 
the pumps at 16 degrees to 18 degrees below, degree or 4 degrees 
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difference. The general cold storage rooms, in which o degree to 12 
degrees below is carried, are piped with I'^/^-'mch pipe at the ratio of i 
to 7 or 8. The sharp freezers with same size piping are piped i to 5. 

A uniform temperature is easily maintained throughout each room. 
For refrigerating the brine, a 400-ton machine was installed in the 
power plant 800 feet distant from the cold storage house. The liquid 
line from this machine is 3 inches in diameter and the return or suc- 
tion lines consist's of two 8-inch pipes. 

For thorough circulation of the brine, a stand pipe and balancing 
tank system is installed. The discharge from brine pumps in basement 
through brine coolers and room circulation returns to a stand pipe, 
which varies in diameter from twelve inches at the third floor height 
to six inches at top and four inches at basement floor, this stand pipe 
being connected to and discharging into a well-insulated balancing tank 
located on the sixth floor, and from which the brine flows back to the 
pumps. All changing or strengthening of the brine is done in this 
balancing tank. 

As stated previously, the meats, after having been removed from 
the sharp freezer rooms to the general cold storage rooms, are carried 
from o degree to 12 degrees below, and it is only necessary to use 10 
per cent of the refrigerated coils installed to maintain these temper- 
atures. 

The Insulation. 

Now, last' but very important, comes the matter of insulation in- 
stalled in this building. On all the outside walls from basement to 
top of fourth story 6 inches of Nonpareil cork board was installed. 

This was erected in two layers of 3-inch material, both laid up 
against the brick walls in a backing of Portland cement mortar, ap- 
proximately one-half inch in thickness. This mortar consisted of two 
and one-half parts of fine sharp sand to one part of Portland cement. 
Joints of the cork board were broken both horizontally and vertically. 
On the partition, or fire wall, one layer of 3-inch Nonpareil cork board 
was applied to both sides, being laid up in Portland cement, as above 
described. 

Fire Underwriting. 

On the floor of the first story and the floor of the fifth story, two 
layers of 3-inch Nonpareil cork board, or 6 inches in total, were laid 
directly on top of the concrete floor slabs. The concrete was first 
flooded with hot asphalt and the first layer of cork board imbedded in 
this asphalt while hot. After this was in place, another coating of hot 
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asphalt was put on top of the first layer of cork board, and the second 
layer of cork board was then laid in the same manner as the first, and 
on top of th.s another heavy coating of hot asphalt was poured over 
the entire top of the msulation, giving three applications of asphalt 
and two layers of cork board. 

For the columns of the basement, first and fourth floors, one layer 
of 3-mch Nonpareil cork board was erected, bevelled to fit the octag- 
ona columns. This was laid up in Portland cement, the same as the 
wall construction. 

To all exposed surfaces of cork board on the walls, one-half inch 
coatmgof Portland cement plaster was applied in two coats, same 
bemg given a trowel finish. For the finish of the column insulation, 
I inch of Portland cement plaster was applied in three coats The 
increased thickness in the plaster for the column insulation was to give 
the cork extra protection. 

Over 1,500,000 square feet of cork board was installed. We were 
allowed 100 days in which to complete our contract, but finished same, 
including the Portland cement plaster, in ^^ days. 

I am very glad,- gentlemen, to be able to say that there are quite a 
few of you who also can boast of having large and fine cold storage 
houses and who have used cork board insulation and appreciate its 
admirable qualities. 

However, in closing, I wish to impress strongly upon those who 
are not familiar with high grade insulation, that it is a serious and 
dangerous mistake to make in trying to economize in this particular, 
by buying cheap and inferior materials. / 

Gentlemen, don't try it— you can't afford to. Oftentimes when a 
cold storage plant is to be erected, arrangements are made to put up a 
good, modern building, good machinery equipment, and then, when the 
matter of good and high-grade insulation is presented, the excuse is 
given that it costs too much; that we can't afford to spend so much 
money for insulation. That's just where the mistake is made. Buy 
the best insulation on the market and thereby cut down as much as 
possible the transmission of B. T. U.'s through your walls, ceilings and 
floors every 24 hours in the day. 

Don't you know, gentlemen, that good insulation is a dividend- 
paying proposition (and I am sure that we are all glad to see the div- 
idens) ? There are various grades of cork board insulation manufac- 
tured, and by various concerns. 

The cardinal points of cork board are: low transmission value, 
durability, structural strength, moisture resisting qualities, minimum 
space required, sanitary condition and fire retarding qualties, therefore 
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low insurance rate. The first cost is usually the handicap we have to 
overcome in submitting our material to prospective purchasers. How- 
ever, when all the points, mentioned above are taken into consideration, 
cork board is the cheapest and safest form of insulation on the market. 
It is only the first cost that enters into the installation of high grade 
material, for thereafter there is practically no further expense, and 
your coal pile and maintenance of your refrigerating plant are reduced 
to a minimum, whereas, with poor insulation, a larger machinery equip- 
ment is required, necessitating increased cost of fuel, repairs and alter- 
ations. It is the old adage over again whether it be in connection with 
your building construction, machinery equipment or insulation: 

"The dearest and best is the cheapest in the end." 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

The President — Gentlemen, you have heard the paper of 
Mr. Getting. It will be spread upon the minutes and appear 
in the record as printed. 

Mr. Gibson — Mr. President, there is a gentleman present 
whom I wish was in the cold storage business. I regret the 
antipathy with which consumers are viewing cold storage 
products entering into consumption, and may at some time 
take some steps to overcome that. We are glad to call atten- 
tion to the lecture delivered on .poultry this morning. And I 
suggest to the gentlemen present who are undertaking that as 
practical work, that they couldn't do better than to print that 
lecture in pamphlet form and circulate it over the country. 

The President — I understand that that will be done by 
the Department of Agriculture in time, thus saving us the 
expense of printing and making the illustrations. 

Dr. Pennington — It will be done just as soon as we possi- 
bly can. I hope it will go into a circular, so that there may be 
a great many copies, enough so that all who desire them may 
have them. Bulletins are limited. Circulars are printed in 
much larger editions and that is what I shall try for. 

The President — The time for adjournment having ar- 
rived, the discussion of cold storage matters will be passed 
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over to the afternoon session and be taken up immediately 
upon our reassembling at 2 130 p. m. 

Mr. McDaniel — A number of those who are interested 
in cold storage have expressed a desire to visit our new house. 
It is one of the newer construction. We have arranged with 
the man in charge to permit any or all of you to go through 
the house, and stay as long as you like. So you are all en- 
tirely welcome to come up. It is only a short walk. 

Whereupon a recess was taken until 2 :30 p. m. 
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SECOND DAY 

Afternoon Session 

'HE Association reassembled at the expiration 
of the recess, President Read in the chair. 

The President — The discussion on the 
cold storage subject is now in order. Be- 
fore that is taken up I would like to read a 
telegram from Mr. Milo M. Hastings, who 
has a machine that he calls the Evapori- 
meter to explain before you. He says : 

"Missed train at Buffalo ; will arrive during afternoon session. 
Hope publicity campaign matter can have hearing. Milo M. Hastings." 

We also have a telegram from Mr. J. A. Ruddick, Cold 
Storage and Dairy Commissioner, Canada : 

"Regret it will be impossible for me to attend warehousemen's meet- 
ing. Greetings and best wishes for a successful meeting, J. A. Ruddick." 

The discussion of the cold storage matters is now before 
you. What is your pleasure? Is there any discussion? The 
Chairman of the Cold Storage Committee has the floor. 

Mr. McDaniel — As I said, we had such a splendid pro- 
gram provided, that it was thought unnecessary to make any 
suggestions in the way of subjects for discussion; the only one 
the committee volunteered was a sort of general reply to some 
inquiries about cooling towers, water-cooling towers. If there 
is any gentleman here who would like to ask any questions on 
that subject in addition to what we have said in the report, we 
would be glad to give him what light we may have. 

The President — Is any one interested in cooling towers? 
Our Mr. McDaniel is an expert on that question, and we would 
be glad to have him answer any questions you may give him. 
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Mr. Johnston — I would like to ask this expert member 
if he has any cooling tower in his plant? 

Mr. McDaniel — It would be well if the members were 
here when the reports are read, and they would know that I 
said we had. 

Mr. Johnston — How do you cool your water? 

Mr. McDaniel — By air. It is the ordinary water cooler, 
such as several members have. A number of concerns make 
them ; this happens to be one made in St. Louis ; I don't know 
that I can remember the manufacturer's name. 

Mr. Johnston — It takes a good deal of fuel to cool warm 
water. 

Mr. McDaniel— The water enters our tower. In mid- 
summer, I think, it is around the neighborhood of 120 to 130 
■degrees, and it is safe to say that practically all the time it 
leaves the tower at nearly the temperature of the atmosphere, 
and sometimes even below the temperature of the atmosphere, 
if the humidity is light. 

Mr. Johnston — What temperature do you get from your 
water after it leaves the tower? 

Mr. McDaniel^I just said the temperature of the at- 
mosphere, whatever that may happen to be. 

Mr. Johnston — Where do you pump your water from 
into that tower ? 

Mr. McDaniel — We take it from the lake. 

Mr. Johnston — At 120 degrees from the lake? 

Mr. McDaniel — It goes off the condensers, to be sure. 

The President — It might be interesting if Mr. McDaniel 
would report how much saving the water tower makes. 

Mr. McDaniel — I rather think the report covered that. 
Without going into detail, I tried to get it into the report so 
it could be remembered. Our water bills before the cooler 
was put in were about $4,800 a year, and as city water goes, 
the rate we paid was much lower than the buyers of water in 
most cities have to pay. Our rate is only iave and a third cents 
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per thousand gallons, and you will find, if you look up the 
water rates in many cities, that most are higher than that, and 
most of them considerably higher. But with that low rate, the 
first year, when the conditions were similar, our water bill was. 
$i,6io, and it has never been to exceed $1,900 during the yej.r. 
The percentage of saving probably would show greater where 
you were using water strictly for a refrigerating plani, not 
making ice, and not using the large amount of water wt use 
on account of a public market being connected with it, ioi 
scrubbing and washing, etc. That we cannot say. But it is 
safe to say the waste of water through evaporation is not over 
six to ten per cent., so you can see yourself that it is quite a 
saving. 

Mr. Johnston — Did you take up the question of drilling 
wells ? 

Mr. McDaniel — We exhausted all those things before we 
invested in a tower. That would be preferable always. The 
water isn't always colder, but it is always of uniform tempera- 
ture. In this latitude well water is about 54 degrees, while we 
are obliged to use in midsummer water that is oftentimes- 
well, whatever the atmosphere happens to be in Cleveland, be- 
to 85 degrees. We rarely have a 90-degree atmosphere here. 
But it is a pronounced saving, no question of that. 

The President — Mr. Charles H. Patton has informed the 
Association that he would be willing and ready to go with a 
committee of the Association, or any members of the Associa- 
tion that wish to do so, . to the scene of that recent fire that 
was reported here yesterday, tomorrow morning, and arrange- 
ment can be made by telephone. Is it the desire of the Asso- 
ciation to appoint a committee to investigate that? 

Mr. McDaniel — I would suggest that inasmuch as this 
plant where the fire occurred is not more than ten minutes' 
walk, that the suggestion of a committee that would bring a 
report in probably in time to get into the report of this meet- 
ing, the published report, the mystery surrounding that fire 
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really is of great interest. It was for that reason that I mailed, 
the report by the fire board here to the members whom I knew 
were operating refrigerating plants. When you know that an. 
explosion occurred in the ammonia end of it, the gas end of it,. 
I don't know whether that was made especially clear — where it 
was running, why fire could originate there as quickly as it 
did — the fire insurance companies lost $72,000, and the com- 
pany lost quite a sum itself — it seems to me a fire that cani 
originate that way is worth looking into. 

The President — Is there any such motion? 

AIr. AFcDaxiel — 1 make such motion. 

The motion was seconded. 

The President — It is moved and seconded that a commit- 
tee be appointed to investigate the fire, and report to the Sec- 
retary as soon as the findings are had. How shall that com- 
mittee be appointed? 

Mr. AIcDaniel — By the chair. 

The motion was put to a vote and carried. 

The President — ^The chair will appoint as that committee, 
JMr. Adams, Mr. Waite of Cleveland, and Mr. Stoddard of 
Boston. Mr. Nichols has the floor. 

Mr. Nichols — On the subject of cold storage, I under- 
stand the question of this Association's taking membership in 
the American Association of Refrigeration — ^I don't think 
there are enough of us that know about it to take positive 
action at this convention, but I would move that the matter 
of taking donating membership in the American Association 
of Refrigeration be referred to the Executive Committee, with, 
power to act. 

The motion was seconded, put to a vote and carried. 

The President — The next business in order is the report 
of the Auditing Committee. Is the Chairman of the Auditing 
Committee present and ready to report? If not, .the next 
thing in order is the report of the Nominating Committee. Is 
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the Chairman of the Nominating Committee present and ready 
to report? 

Mr. Brownell — I understand you are just passing from 
the report of the Cold Storage Committee to the Committee on 
Kominations. 

The President — There seemed to be nothing before the 
Cold Storage Section. If there is, we will have the Nominat- 
ing Committee await any further action on the part of the cold 
storage members. 

Mr. Brownell — I didn't get here in time to present this 
resolution. I appear before you at this time as a representative 
of the National Poultry and Game Association, bringing with 
me a set of resolutions which were passed at our last annual 
meeting in Chicago. I might say that these resolutions are in 
the nature of a very high compliment to the work of the Asso- 
ciated Warehouses, being the first official recognition of the 
value of the reports which they have been making of their 
storage holdings of butter and eggs. While the Associated 
Warehouses have no official connection whatever with the 
American \\'arehousemen's Association, the personnel of that 
Association is so closely allied with the American Warehouse- 
men's Association, that in fact its entire life and being is de- 
pendent upon the spirit which permeates your organization ; 
therefore I think that an}- favorable work which they may have 
accomplished cannot help but add lustre to the name of the 
American Warehousemen's Association. And on that account, 
in view of the fact that this resolution is addressed to the 
American Warehousemen's Association, it shows that the 
trade has never clearly drawn the distinction, and in view of 
that fact, with your permission, I would like to present these 
resolutions at this time. 

The President — The resolutions can be read. 

Mr. Brownell thereupon read the resolutions, as follows : 

"At the third annual convention of the National Poultry, Butter 
and Egg Association, held at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 111., on Oc- 
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tober 7th and 8th, 1909, at the afternoon session of the second day, 
namely, October 8th, 1909, President Harry Dowie presiding, Mr. Henry 
Brownell, of Washington C. H., Ohio, reported for the Committee on 
Resolutions, as follows : 

" 'The National Poultry, Butter and Egg Association, assembled 
in Chicago for their third annual convention, extend greetings to the 
American Warehousemen's Association, to be assembled in Cleveland 
for their nineteenth annual convention. 

" 'We have many interests in common, and we believe we can each 
aid the other to a more nearly complete knowledge of our business 
as merchants and your business as warehousemen. As merchants we 
recognize the fact that the cold storage warehouse is as neecssary in the 
proper distribution of our products as is the refrigerator car. We 
also recognize the fact that the quantity of goods in storage has become 
a factor that should be known, in order that we may handle our busi- 
ness more intelligently. 

" 'Therefore, we resolve. First — That the time has come when all 
storage holdings should be published, and we ask the American Ware- 
housemen's Association to perfect and extend their system of reports 
so as to include, as nearly as possible, the entire holding of poultry, 
butter and eggs in the United States. Second — That the President of 
the Association be instructed to appoint a delegate to present this reso- 
lution to the American Warehousemen's Association at it's meeting 
in Cleveland, December i, 2 and 3, 1909.' 

"The resolution as read was, on motion, adopted. The President 
then appointed Messrs. C. H. Brownell & Sons, of Washington Court 
House, Ohio, to attend the American Warehousemen's Convention at 
Cleveland, in accordance with the resolution as adopted." 

I submit these resolutions without further comment, and 
I trust that you will spread them upon your minutes and take 
suitable action. 

The President — Gentlemen, you have heard the resolu- 
tions read from the National Poultry, Butter and Egg Asso- 
ciation. What is your pleasure with it? 

Mr. Parsons — I move that the resolutions be received and 
placed on record. 

The motion was seconded, and carried. 

The President — Is there any further action desired with 
the resolution? 
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AIr. Xichols — Air. President, I move that they be referred 
to the Executive Committee for such action as they deem best. 
That is a matter of detail, those publications that are con- 
trolled b}- the Executive Committee. I think they should de- 
cide whether we can, and if we can whether we should extend 
our publications as requested in that resolution. 

The President — The members not conversant with the 
matter ought perhaps to be informed that the Associated 
Warehouses is not the American Warehousemen's Association, 
but is composed of cold storage members belonging to it 
and others that do not belong to it, and that they have pub- 
lished from time to time these statistics. It has never come 
under the purview of the Association, and the matter is one 
for consideration, especially by the Cold Storage Section of 
the Association, and it might properly go to the Executive 
Committee or to the Board of Directors as desired. Whether 
you will give them authority for action or not, is for you to 
decide. 

AIr. Stoddard — I have been authorized by representatives 
of the Associated Houses as we call them, to request the 
American Warehousemen's Association to authorize their Sec- 
retary to make these monthly reports, to receive monthly re- 
ports from the Associated Houses and make monthly reports 
to the Associated Houses, the expense of such work to be 
charged to the members of the so-called Associated Houses, 
and I would like to have such action taken as would empower 
the incoming Secretary to receive and make those reports. This 
seems to be more a question of the Cold Storage Section 
than it is of the American Warehouse Association, except as it 
might affect the work of the Secretary. 

The President— Does Mr. Stoddard make that as a mo- 
tion ? 

Mr. Stoddard— I will make that as a motion, that the Sec- 
retary be empowered to receive these reports from the Asso- 
ciated Houses, and give out the tabulation of the reports to the 
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Associated Houses, on the agreement that the Associated 
Houses will pay the expense, or what the secretary thinks a 
fair compensation for the work done. 

The motion was seconded. 

The President— The motion of Mr. Stoddard is before 
you. Mr. Nichols, are you willing to withdraw your motion 
for the one of Mr. Stoddard ? 

Mr. Nichols — If mine stands in the way I will withdraw 
it, but I don't see that it does. 

The President — Mr. Stoddard's motion is now before you 
for discussion. 

Mr. Parsons — I would like to inquire what provision there 
is in the by-laws fixing the duties of the Secretary of this Asso- 
ciation, which would permit us to pass a vote at this time, in- 
structing him to do work for an outside association of people. 

The President — Mr. Stoddard can answer that question. 

Mr. Stoddard — I should think the Secretary could be em- 
powered to do work that is of interest, a report of statistics 
that is of value to a great number of the Association and to a 
great many of the general public, without any special authority 
other than it should be of no expense to the Association- I 
don't see why he couldn't do that with his other duties. 

The President — I think the question does not cover that 
alone, but covers the fact of whether outside warehouses, not 
affiliated with the Association, would feel like reporting to an 
official organization to which they did not belong. Did I catch 
•the question correctly? 

Mr. Parsons — I think there is no question but the Secre- 
tary of this Association would have a right to tabulate these 
reports, or do a great many other things that are not directly 
connected with the work of this Association, but whether or 
not we as an Association could instruct him to do work of this 
kind by resolution. I should very much question our ability to 
do that. I would like the ruling of the chair on that point. 

Me. Stoddard — I can't see any reason why the Secretary 
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should not be authorized to do that, just as he is authorized to 
publish a book on law or any other subject. Mohun on Ware- 
house Receipts was an entirely separate and distinct work; it 
was made the work of the Association, but it was distinct 
work. I can't see any reason why he should not be authorized 
to do this work. 

The President — The chair has no doubt of the power of 
the Association to direct the work to be done. It is simply for 
you to consider whether it is practicable, and whether it is wise. 
I think before we go into it or take it up, a full and free discus- 
sion ought to be had of the matter, so that all of the members 
would be well posted and know what they are voting upon. 

Mr. Nichols — It seems to me it is time for me to move to 
extend my original motion. I will therefore move that the 
resolutions presented by Mr. Brownell and the resolutions pre- 
sented by Mr. Stoddard, be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee with power to act. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Johnston — It is just the question whether the Execu- 
tive Committee are in favor of this question. If they want to 
report the amount of eggs and butter in storage, it is a very 
serious question, which ought to be decided by each warehouse- 
man individually. There are so many members that are not 
members of this Association that we could not get an exact 
report. I don't think it is wise, and I for one am opposed 
to it. 

Mr. Nichols — I am very much in the position of the gen- 
tleman who last spoke. Unquestionably this Association, or 
its Executive Committee, cannot control houses not connected 
with the Association, and may not be able to obtain the reports, 
but I think our Executive Committee have good sense enough 
and judgment enough not to undertake to make reports unless 
they can get the information. I think the whole matter can 
safely be left in their hands. I think a small body, with all the 
year for working it out, can certainly handle it better than a 
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large body like this, working for an afternoon without proper 
information. 

The President — That part of the question of Mr. John- 
son, whether the Executive Committee is in favor of it or 
not, can be answered by saying that the Executive Committee 
for the coming year does not exist at the present time. 

Mr. Switzler — I would like to point out that while it is 
true the American Warehousemen's Association cannot control 
houses not in the Association, neither can the Association con- 
trol those on the inside in making reports. They cannot force 
reports either from members or non-members. It seems this 
is a question in which all are interested, and if you want to 
discuss it and then lay it before the Executive Committee, there 
is no better time or place, particularly in view of the fact thar 
the Executive Committee is not yet appointed. 

The President — Is there any further discussion? Mr. 
Home asked for recognition a few minutes ago. Mr. Home 
has the floor. 

Mr. Horne — The motion has somewhat changed the com- 
plexion of what I was about to say. But on the motion now 
before us, it appears to me that this should be acted upon, if 
possible, in open session here at this time, and not referred to a 
committee. I think part of the recommendation of the com- 
mittee of the Associated Houses embodied the idea of starting 
these reports on January ist. If this matter is referred to a 
committee it will mean the delay of one year probably before 
the matter can come up, and if I am in order I move that the 
motion to commit be laid upon the table. 

The motion was seconded. 

The President — Before putting this question, I would 
again ask Mr. Nichols if he is willing to withdraw his motion? 

Mr. Nichols — As at present advised, I am not. I should 
be willing to vote for it to be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee ; I should be wholly unwilling to vote to instruct the 
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Secretary to do anything of the sort, without knowing a great 
deal more about what duties were being thrust upon him. 

The President — The motion to lay on the table is not de- 
batable. 

Mr. Switzler — ]May I ask a question? 

The President — Certainl}". 

Mr. Switzler — The members who are in favor of having 
the Warehousemen's Association make this report, might not 
be in favor of it if the members who are not cold storage men 
have any particular objection to it. If there is some objection, 
we would like to know it, that is all. 

The motion of ^Ir. Home to lay on the table, was put to 
a vote and carried. 

The President — The c|uestion now before you is on the 
motion of Mr. Stoddard. Mr. Stoddard will restate his motion. 

Mr. Stoddard — I would like to state that the proposition 
is not to submit these figures to an3'body except the secretary 
of the American Warehousemen's Association ; it is not to sub- 
mit them to the secretar)- or directors or anybody else. It is 
merely that the figure be made out, and we ask that the. secre- 
tary be not forced to do it, but if he is willing to do it, that 
he may give them out, and we are willing to pa}- for any ex- 
pense of his trouble for doing" it, or the clerks under him doing 
the work. We would like the privilege that he should have 
the personal supervision of such reports, in order to give the 
benefit, as we believe, to the Association, and also the greater 
authority the report would have coming under the supervision 
of the secretary of this Association ; and we cannot turn it 
over to anybody else except the secretary of the Association. 
That is the only proposition that the Associated Houses make. 

The President — I think if some one member of the Asso- 
ciated Cold Storage Houses would explain thoroughly the posi- 
tion of things to all of our members who do not understand it, 
that they would vote very much more intelligently upon the 
subject. Until this morning I had not heard of it, and I know 
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there are many here, as Mr. Nichols states, that are not ready 
to vote wisely upon it; and a free and full and frank discus- 
sion is necessary, I think, before we can take action. Mr. 
Parsons has the floor. 

Mr. Parsons — ^It seems to me, Mr. President, it would be 
a great mistake for this Association to pass a vote here today, 
instructing the secretary to collect and tabulate the reports of 
some thirty-two cold storage warehouses, the larger part of 
which are not members of this Association. We have had a 
small Association, if you might dignify it by that name, which 
has tabulated these reports and sent them out to each member 
the first of each month. That work is growing gradually, one 
concern after another coming in and making their reports; 
and I never heard dissatisfaction expressed, here or anywhere 
else, in regard to the way the work was done. A few of the 
members of this Association who have cold storage concerns, 
met here today, but not a majority of these thirty-two houses, 
or anywhere near, and they have decided it would be a fine 
thing to have the secretary of the American Warehousemen's 
Association do this work. It might give it a little more stand- 
ing among the people receiving those reports than if it was 
done by an individual. Perhaps, if we can pass this resolu- 
tion, perhaps many of the people amongst the thirty-two houses 
would object to the change. They have gone into this thing 
because it has been on a certain understanding, and they 
wanted this work done in a certain way ; they are not familiar 
with the way the work is done. While I think it might give 
these reports certain class, if it was known they emanated from 
and were controlled by the American Warehousemen's Asso- 
ciation, I think this is very premature for a few of these houses 
to request a motion here today of that sort. I think the other 
houses should be consulted. This has been a very small meet- 
ing; there was not a majority present, and I really doubt the 
ability of the secretary, through vote here, to assume duties of 
this nature. And, as an individual, I think if these thirty-two 
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houses get together and have a fair representation, and de- 
cide they would like to have the secretary of this Association 
do this work, tliat we could requst him as an individual to do 
that, and it would do no harm if it was known that he was 
the secretary of the American Warehousemen's Association. 
But this whole thing, it seems to me, is premature ; that there 
are a lot of people to be consulted besides ourselves. I should 
dislike, very much, to see a motion passed, such as Mr. Stod- 
dard proposes. 

AIr. Switzler— It might be in order to explain further 
that the Associated Cold Storage Warehouses is a very in- 
definite organization. It so happens that I was present at the 
first meeting, and a number of subsequent meetings, and I 
think we have a fair representation in this meeting, as we 
have ever had of the thirty-two warehouses. The Cold Stor- 
age Association was formed originally to consider other mat- 
ters relating to the cold storage trade, and the matter of 
reporting these figures was a subsequent matter, taken up 
later. Xow it is growing from year to year. Where we 
started with some fifteen or twenty, it has grown up until 
we have a number aggregating thirty-two houses. I should 
not be at all surprised if some of the thirty-two did not con- 
sider now that they were reporting to an official of the Ameri- 
can Warehousemen's Association. Certainly there is no doubt 
in the minds of most people who are interested in this report, 
that is, outside of the active cold storage men — I mean our 
customers and dealers, regard this report as the American 
Warehousemen's Association. The fact that so well informed 
an Association as the American Poultry, Butter and Egg As- 
sociation, in addressing us on this question, have addressed 
their communication to the American Warehousemen's Asso- 
ciation; showing that they regard this report as coming from 
this American Warehousemen's Association. It seems to me 
a matter of no doubt that the report that goes out each month 
is issued certainly under the supervision of the American 
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Warehousemen's Association, and it is the idea now to have 
it issued by the American Warehousemen's Association, and 
thereby give it additional prestige and status. It is simply a 
patter of individual opinion whether some houses that are now 
reporting to an individual, would be willing or unwilling to 
report to an official of the American Warehousemen's Asso- 
ciation. Personally, I believe that no house, if the matter 
were explained to it, no manager would object to making the 
reports, and those that have made them would not decline to 
make the reports. 

The point I wish to make is principally that the American 
Warehousemen's Association is now held responsible in the 
eyes of 90 per cent, of the people tliat are interested, and for 
that reason, it seems to me, in order and logic, for the report 
to be issued by the American Warehousemen's Association. 
The only objection I could see would come from members of 
the Association who are not cold storage men, and I can't 
see any reason in logic why they should object, but if they 
did object we would like to hear them. If other sections ob- 
ject to this action, we would like to know about it. Certainly 
we don't want to press our afifairs on the other sections. 

Mr. Adams — We have had a very fair attendance at the 
meetings of our cold storage section; I think better than the 
average. This matter was fully discussed, and they were all 
in favor except one man, who has been discussing it here. 
Now, I think it is very important that the American Ware- 
housemen's Association should do the work; it is something 
very necessary, as shown by the butter and egg and poultry 
dealers. They fully give the reasons, an entirely outside As- 
sociation. And as the American Warehousemen's Association 
is held responsible, let them see that that information is given 
but and given out correctly. 

Another point is that there are a large number of cold 
storage concerns that are not in the American Warehouse- 
men's Association. This will be a way to bring them in. I 
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think, undoubtedly, it will bring more members than any 
move we have made in a long time, in getting cold storage 
members in the American Warehousemen's Association. 

Mr. Horne — I would like to just say this, in respect to 
the matter of those in the Associated Warehouses who are 
not members of the American Warehousemen's Association. 
I am very glad that the spirit and temper of this Association 
has not been limited in its work to our own members, that it 
is constantly doing things for the good of the trade and the 
industry at large. That is evidenced by the work it did for 
the Uniform Receipts Act, equally beneficial to all engaged 
in the trade, whether members or not ; and in other respects, 
in the sending out of the bulletin and in many other ways 
are we showing that we exist not selfishly for ourselves, but 
for the good of the industry at large. So I believe that here, 
by putting the oiificial stamp of an incorporated Association 
upon this matter of statistics, it will give it standing not only 
among ourselves, but among our patrons. And it only affects 
those in this industry, it only asks those in this industry to 
participate in it ; therefore, I think it would be the proper 
thing to do. I agree with Mr. Switzler, that if those in our 
Association who are not cold storage men should object, we 
might hesitate. I don't think they do. We are all warehouse- 
men. We, of course, have our peculiar interests and our 
peculiar methods. It doesn't seem possible that these other 
men would object so long as it is possible and feasible for 
the secretary to assist in this important matter. I, therefore, 
trust the resolution of Mr. Stoddard will prevail. 

AIr. Switzler — I should have said before that in the mat- 
ter of getting reports and their distribution heretofore, there 
has been no objection on the part of the cold storage men; 
on the contrary, we have been very well satisfied with the 
way it has been done, and we are under great obligations to 
the gentleman that has done it. It is no reflection on him. 
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On the contrary, he has our best confidence for the way he 
has transacted it heretofore. 

Mr. Parsons — We have been cohecting what are very 
valuable reports to the trade in general. It has been, as Mr. 
Switzler just observed, very satisfactorily done. Now we 
pass a resolution here to refer this all to the American Ware- 
housemen's Association to collect these reports, before ' they 
know if they can collect them. It would seem a good deal 
more businesslike to refer this to the Executive Committee 
of this Association, so they may have opportunity to ascer- 
tain from the thirty-two members of our little Association if 
the arrangement would be satisfactory to them. If they are 
merely notified that this has been turned over to the Asso- 
ciation, that they have decided to do it for them, it is like 
getting the cart before the horse. I think we should ascer- 
tain whether it is satisfactory to every member, before we 
vote on it. 

Mr. Murphy — I would like to reiterate what Mr. Switzler 
said as to where these monthly reports come from. I don't 
ever remember having one of our cvistomers question us abput 
it; that they did not refer to it as the monthly report of the 
American Warehousemen's Association, and it seems to me, 
as the Association is held responsible for it anyway, I think 
they should do the work. 

Mr. Brownell — My resolution seems to have started a 
great deal of discussion. There is one statement that I heard 
made here, and that is that the trade in general credits this 
report to the American Warehousemen's Association. I think 
that that statement is incorrect. I have never seen that report 
in print where it was not headed as the Report of the Asso- 
ciated Warehouses. Recently, the rriajority of those reports 
state that thirty-two warehouses reported, which, of course, 
relieves the American Warehousemen's Association of any 
responsibility. The only place that there ' is any confusion, 
and I will confess that that confusion has existed in my own 
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mind, although I am a member of both the Associated Ware- 
houses and the American Warehousemen's Association, I have 
always looked upon the Associated Warehouses as a sort of 
a sub-committee of our Cold Storage Committee, and have 
always looked upon it as a wheel within a wheel, and I think 
there is only one place where there is any confusion in the 
minds of the trade. I don't know of a single man in my ex- 
perience that does not know that this report is issued by Homer 
McDaniel, Chairman of the Associated Warehouses, and does 
not know that the Associated Warehouses are in a measure, at 
least, without the jurisdiction of the American Warehouse- 
men's Association. I think that statement ought to be made,' 
.to correct statements which, in my opinion, are partially in- 
correct. 

The President — The chair would state for information, 
that the American Warehousemen's Association has never had 
this subject under its purview, or had anything whatever to do 
with it, either in committee or as an Association. It is a new 
subject coming up for discussion and consideration. Is there 
any further discussion? 

Mr. Nichols — I would ask the stenographer to read the 
resolution which Mr. Stoddard presented. 

The President — Will Mr. Stoddard repeat his resolution? 
I think the resolution ought to be put in writing, and ought 
to state specifically what it requires before we vote upon it. 

Mr. Stoddard — Is my motion subject to amendment? 

The President — It is, always. 

Mr. StoddarI) — I would like to amend it, so that the sec- 
retary may be empowered as I asked for, after he has gotten 
the opinion of the thirty-two houses, the consent of the thirty- 
two houses, that he act in this capacity, or a majority of the 
thirty-two houses. We had as full a meeting as we are likely 
to have, and there was one dissenting vote, otherwise it was 
unanimous that this request should be made. I will be glad 
to offer that amendment if, in the judgment of the secretary. 
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it is advisable, or if a majority of the houses so request or 
are wilHng to have him make the report. 

Tlie amendment was seconded. 

Mr. Parsons — Can we pass a motion of that sort, instruct- 
ing the secretary to do duties of this kind, without amending 
our by-laws? I think our by-laws prescribe the duties of the 
secretary, and would work of that kind be included in his 
duties ? 

The President — The chair is of the opinion, without re- 
ferring to the article that the secretary will read in a moment, 
that the Association has the right to direct its secretary to do 
any work that it sees fit, of the general character that secre- 
taries usually perform. The secretary will read the section. 

The Secretary— "The secretary shall be the only salaried 
officer of the Association. His compensation shall be fixed at 
the annual meeting of the Association, and he shall devote 
himself entirely to its affairs. He shall attend all meetings 
of the Association and of the board of directors, unless ex- 
cused by the president or vice-president for cause. He shall 
keep a complete and correct minute of the proceedings of the 
Association and of the board of directors. He is the custodian 
of all the books, papers and documents of the Association, ex- 
cept such as are required to be kept by the treasurer. The 
books and records of the Association shall always be open to 
the inspection of the members of the Association. He shall 
give due notice of all the meetings of the Association and of 
the board of directors, both regular and special. He shall 
notify all members of their election, and shall, under the direc- 
tion of the president, conduct the correspondence of the Asso- 
ciation." 

That was the original section. This was amended in the 
1898 convention by striking out the words "and he shall devote 
himself entirely to its affairs." In that connection I will state 
that the former secertary of the Association was a salaried 
officer, who was supposed to do nothing else but attend to the 
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affairs of the Association. But that was changed in 1898, s'O' 
he is not so restricted now. 

The President — I think the reading of the paragraph in 
question answers the question submitted by Mr. Parsons, that 
undoubtedly the Association can direct their secertary to do. 
ahnost anything that they desire him to do. 

This question, however, is an important one. Your chair 
knows nothing about the amount of work it will devolve upon 
the incoming secretary. 

AIr. Adams — I might try to give you a little idea of that. 
It consists of sending out the blanks a few days before the 
end of each month, to each one of those thirty-two or twenty- 
nine houses, and receiving that blank filled out from those 
houses, and tabulating those figures, keeping a record of the 
figures and mailing that or sending it by telegraph, collect,, 
to the various houses that ask for it — probably in the neigh- 
borhood of two to four hours' work each month. 

AIr. Godlev — I would like to ask the cold storage men, if 
this is decided on and the secretary gathers in and tabulates 
these statistics, if they are always open to the examination of 
any of the members of the Association? 

AIr. Parsons — Xo, sir. 

The President — The president understands — he may be 
wrong in this regard — that statistics of that kind, so far as 
they relate to the personal warehouses, is a matter between 
the person obtaining the information and the warehouse, just 
in the same way as the statistics on grain and cotton and wool 
and other matters are gotten together by the Department of 
Agriculture, and the aggregate issued to the members, but 
that no member should know or have the right to know the 
secrets of another. 

The President — It would seem to your chairman that 
inasmuch as this matter has gone so far in the debate, and 
the name of Mr. AIcDaniel has been brought before us, that 
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the organization would like very much to hear from Mr. Mc- 
Daniel on this question. 

Mr.McDaniel — I wish to say that I think the trade of 
this country will not lose the advantages of these figures. To 
that end I will work to the limit of my ability to save them 
for the trade. As to how to get them, who compiles them, I 
am entirely indifferent, so long as they are properly compiled 
and properly distributed to the trade of the country. Of 
course I am in close relation with those who are not members 
of our Association, who give these figures in confidence tO' 
me. I cannot vouch as to whether or not they would be a. 
party to those figures, if it was taken out of my hands. I 
would use my influence to convice them it would be to their 
advantage to give to the American Warehousemen's Associa- 
tion, so that I stand entirely neutral on the proposition. 

The President — It would be certainly unfortunate for the 
American Warehousemen's Association to enter upon an en- 
deavor of this kind, without fair hopes of success, and it 
would be inadvisable for us to do it. The incoming secretary,, 
whoever he may be, and the incoming officers of the Associa- 
tion will do whatever they are instructed to do, to the very 
best of their ability I am sure, and the Association has always 
been willing to do more work for the world almost than for 
itself; anyway, it is always willing that the world shall have 
a large portion of the work that it does. Is there any further 
discussion of the matter? 

Mr. Nichols — Inasmuch as it seems to me to be impos- 
sible to get any definite information as to just what that reso- 
lution is, I wish to make a sort of a general amendment. 

The President — Make it as a substitute? 

Mr. Nichols — No, I make it as an amendment, that this 
resolution be entirely permissive, and in no sense mandatory 
upon the secretary ; if that can be made part of the resolution 
I am entirely willing, and shall be very glad to vote for it. 

Mr. Brownell — Mr. Nichols has partially taken my 
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words out of my mouth. At the time I presented this resolu- 
tion, I will confess that I did it with fear and trembling, be- 
cause I realized that the resolutions I was bringing were ad- 
dressed to the wrong bod\-, inadvertently. Now, this matter 
is one of too vital importance to the warehouse trade and the 
poultry and butter and egg trade in general for us to take any 
action here this afternoon that is in any measure going to 
cripple or even delay the benefits of the work that Mr. AIc- 
Daniel has built up in the seven years he has devoted to it. 

While I know that I am entirely out of order, I think, in 
view of all the discussion, it would be wise if Air. Stoddard 
would withdraw his motion ; and if a motion would be pre- 
sented to the house to strike out of our minutes all of the dis- 
cussion after the motion of Mr. Parsons, I believe it was, 
except in the communication ordering them spread upon the 
minutes, which would be a mere matter of courtesy to the 
National Poultry and Game Association, and referring the 
matter back to the Associated Warehouses, to be left in its 
present state for them to work out. If I understand the pow- 
ers of the Executive Committee of the Warehousemen's Asso- 
ciation, it is perfectly within their jurisdiction to take up this 
matter at any time, and if in their business at some future time 
it seems wise for the American Warehousemen's Association 
to take over this work, and if, after thorough investigation, it 
seems posisble for them to do so, then they can take it up and 
go ahead without any action from the Association in general. 

The President — Does Air. Stoddard accept the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Brownell? 

Mr. Stoddard — Mr. President, I am rather loath to accept 
Mr. Brownell's suggestion, and, as he savs, it is very im- 
portant, we think, that these reports should be made and given 
out to the trade, and I do think it is jeopardizing those reports 
if we do not carry through this resolution. As I say, with the 
exception of one member we are all willing and glad and pre- 
fer to make this report through the incoming secretary of the 
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American Warehousemen's Association, and I am very much 
afraid it will jeopardize the reports and do just what Mr. 
Brownell is trying to guard against, if we don't consider this 
question at the present time so that we can make those reports 
through the secretary. I don't see how any one can object, 
so long as all of us agree. 

The President — Mr. Brownell understands that Mr. 
Stoddard declines to accept his suggestion. 

Mr. Brownell — May we not have the resolution in writ- 
ing? 

The President — I was just going to ask that Mr. Stod- 
dard put his motion in writing, so that we may have it before 
us and can vote intellingentty upon it. Certainly the discussion 
has been very wide in range, and shows the disposition of the 
cold storage people toward this resolution, and Mr. Stoddard 
might well, I think, desire to modify his resolution so that it 
would meet the concensus of opinion of all the cold storage 
persons present. 

Mr. Stoddard — Do you want that done now? 

The President — I would like it done now, so that we can 
vote upon it. 

Mr. Switzler — To the end that we may have all the light 
upon this subject that we caii, I would suggest that we have 
the wise and conservative opinion of the chair on this ques- 
tion. I think it would help us. 

The President — It appears to the chair that any work 
the Association undertakes ought to be done in the very best 
possible manner. It appears to the chair that there is no ob- 
jection to the Association taking up this work, if the cold 
storage members desire it. But it does appear very stronglv 
to the chair that the cold storage members ought to be a unit 
upon asking this Association for any work that they want 
done; that they ought to work together, and they ought ali 
to be ready to respond to the work that is to be done. If 
thev are divided in action and in thought, the Association can 
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get no true glory or good work from its efforts. (Applause.) 
The stenographer has found Mr. Stoddard's resolution, and 
will read it. 

Whereupon the stenographer read Mr. Stoddard's resolu- 
tion, as follows : 

"I will make that' as a resolution, that the secretary be empowered 
to receive these reports from the Associated Houses, and give out the 
tabulation of the reports to the Associated Houses, on the agreement 
that the Associated Houses will pay the exepnse, or what the secretary 
thinks a fair compensation for the work done." 

Mr. Switzler — I call attention- to the fact that Mr. Stoi^d- 
ard amended his own motion, making this action subject to 
the approval of the majority of the thirty-two warehouses. 

Mr. Nichols — There is no question that that resolution 
is purely permissive and would leave the matter in the hands 
of the secretary. 

Mr. Stoddard — I am perfectly willing to leave it to the 
judgment of the secretary — very glad to do so. 

The President — Would that be acceptable to all the cold 
storage element present? 

]\'Ir. Brownell— It looks to me as if that puts the matter 
practically in the position which I suggested, with this excep- 
tion, that it takes the report out of the hands of Mr. ]\Ic- 
Daniel and puts it into the hands of the secretary, provided 
certain action is taken by a certain other body. If that action 
is not taken, then we are without reports. 

The President — Not necessarily. The chair would un- 
derstand that Mr. McDaniel, or the present method of obtain- 
ing the reports would be carried on until that was ascertained. 

Mr. Adams — And also that Mr. McDaniel would be only 
too glad, too willing to forward the work, oflfers to do it and 
stands right back of it. 

The President— It will not, as I understand it, operate to 
stop proceedings at any time. The resolution contemplates 
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the secretary's finding out whether the thirty-two houses 
majority of them will make the reports to him if desired 
mstead of to Mr. McDaniel— to the Association instead of to 
Mr. McDaniel. 

Mr. Parsons— I would like to inquire, Mr. President, 
what would be your procedure, if you found that twenty ot 
twenty-five out of the thirty-two houses desired to make this 
change ? 

The President— It would be very hard for me to answer 
for the incoming secretary any questions that would be up to 
his judgment. 

Mr. Parsons — Supposing it was your own case, Mr. Pres- 
ident ? 

Mr. Nichols— I rise to a point of order. I think per- 
sonal opinions cannot be asked from the chair. 

The President— I think the chair might well be excused 
from answering a hypothetical question of that kind. 

Mr. Godley— Would it not be well that Mr. McDaniel, 
who has been doing this work, should accompany with a let- 
ter any notice that would be given, with his recommendation 
that the thirty-two members of the Associated Warehouses 
accept that? 

The President — There is no question about Mr. Mc- 
Daniel being willing to do that. Mr. McDaniel has the floor. 

Mr. McDaniel — I will just add to Mr. Godley's sugges- 
tion, that if this body undertakes or thinks they can aid this 
work, I would first undertake to secure the consent of the 
thirty-two people before the work was even attempted. The 
idea would be that if you commenced to drop out the indi- 
vidual reports, you would ruin the total. You must keep 
them all. 

Mr. Nichols — It seems to me that this discussion is get- 
ting pretty broad, and we are getting to a point where, on the 
discussion of a resolution permitting our secretary to do some- 
thing, we are discussing the question whether we can instruct 
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an officer of another organization to do something. I think 
we will vote on this permissive resolution and leave it where it 
is until after you have acted on the report of the Nominating 
Committee, when you will find the question pretty well settled. 

The President — Gentlemen, you have heard the motion, 
really the amended motion that is before you, and you have 
discussed it thoroughly. The Association has been founded 
for the last ten years at least, on the broad provision that it 
would do out of its own exchecquer any work that was neces- 
sary for the good of the whole Association, and that if any 
one section of the Association wished work that was especially 
for its use and purposes, that the Association would require 
that section to bear the expense of that particular work. And 
in voting upon this question you must keep that in mind. It 
it not inflicting upon the Association a charge that the cold 
storage members are not willing to bear. The same has been 
true in other sections of the Association and they have paid 
the expenses. Are you ready for the vote? 

The resolution was put to a vote. 

The President — The ayes appear to have it. Is there a 
desire for a division? The ayes have it and it is so ordered. 

The next business in order is the report of the Auditing 
Committee. Is the chairman of the Auditing Committee pres- 
ent and ready to report? 

REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE. 

Mr. President, the Auditing Committee has examined the books 
of the Treasurer, and reports that' it has found them correct. 

F. A. Abell, 

Chairman. 

The President — Mr. Reid has the floor. 

Secretary Reid— Mr. President and gentlemen, before the 
report of the Nominating Committee comes up, the thought 
occurs to me that the incoming secretary will have an in- 
creased amount of work. The work is bound to grow, can't 
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help it, if the Association is going ahead, and there are some 
things in my mind now, that, if I had been able to continue 
as your secretary, would have taken considerably more of my 
time, and I shall certainly do my best to impress upon the 
incoming secretary the importance of some of those matters. 
I therefore wish to offer a resolution that the compensation 
of the incoming secretary shall be increased to $2,000.00 per 
jear. It is now $1,500.00 per year. 

The motion was seconded, put to a vote and carried. 

The President — The Nominating Committee is now be-, 
fore you with its report. Mr. Gilbert will make the report of 
the Nominating Committee. 

REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen : — 

Your Nominating Committee would submit the following repoirt, 
and recommend the following gentlemen for officers of your Associa- 
tion this coming year : 

For President — Mr. Homer McDaniel. 

For Vice-President — Mr. Philip Godley. 

For Secretary— Mr. Albert M. Read. 

For Treasurer — Mr. Walter C. Reid. 

Members of Board of Directors (in addition to the foregoing) — 
Charles H. Parsons, C. B. Lawrence, S. -M. Haslett, J. L. Nichols, R. 
H. Switzler. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JOS. R. STEVENS, 
A. H. GREELEY, 
J. L. NICHOLS, 
W. C. GILBERT. 

Nominating Committee. 

The President — Gentlemen, you have heard the report of 
the Nominating Committee. What shall be done with it? 

Motion was made that the nominations be received and 
closed. Carried. 

The President — It is so ordered. How will you dispose 

of the nominations? 
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j\Ir. Horne— I move that the chairman of the Nominating 
Committee cast one ballot for these nominees. 

The motion was seconded, put to a vote and carried. 

The President — The chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee will please cast the ballot. 

Mr. Gilbert (Chairman) — ]\Ir. President, I hereby cast 
one ballot for Homer ]\IcDaniel for president, Philip Godley 
for vice-president, Albert ^I. Read for secretary, Walter C. 
Reid for treasurer; and for added members of the board of 
directors, Charles H. Parsons, C. B. Lawrence, S. M. Has- 
lett, J. L. Nichols and R. H. Switzler. 

The PRESiDENT^-The chair would announce that the bal- 
lot is closed and the members, as read, have been elected. 

The next business in order is the report of special com- 
mittees. If the cold storage members would remain present, 
Mr. ]\Iilo B. Hastings is present with the machine for meas- 
uring the vapor in the air of a cold storage room. Mr. Hast- 
ings will have the floor. The cold storage members will be 
interested in this I think. 

ADDRESS OF MR. AIILO M. HASTINGS, FORMER SCIENTIFIC 

ASSISTANT ANIMAL HUSBANDRY OFFICE, U. S. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

A Cold Stor.\ge Evaporimeter. 

^1r. Hastings — I had the good fortune to be laid over in the 
sleepy town of Buffalo this morning a few hours, and I missed my con- 
nections. I won't take much time with this little contraption of mine, 
but this represents an idea that was started in the office of the Ice Re- 
frigeration Journal in Chicago about two years ago. I went out there 
as a rather green lad, as far as the cold storage indutsry was concerned, 
and one of the editorial staff of that paper said: "What we would 
like to have the Government do would be to make an instrument that 
■will accurately measure the humidity or moisture in a cold storage 
room." I am not a cold storage engineer, and didn't suppose I could 
do it. But when I went to bed I had an idea, and I have made what 
the Weather Bureau people tell me is an accurate instrument for the 
measurement of humidity or evaporation. How practical this instru- 
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ment is and what use it will be to the trade remains to be seen. Theo- 
retically, it is more correct than the wet and dry bulb thermometers 
that are used. You use the same principle in another portion of your 
cold storage work, and the principle of it is therefore one that you all 
know very well. Any solution, such as sulphuric acid or calcium 
chloride or common 'salt will do, has a lower vapor pressure than 
water, and by making the solution strong, you can increase the vapor 
pressure in the solution. By having a porcelain tube you can get an 
accurate volume of liquid and still have the surface of that liquid ex- 
posed to the air through the fine pores and held there at a constant 
volume through the capillary pressure. By having such a tube and by 
connecting it on a small glass tube, of small bore like the stem of a 
thermometer, we can get the increase in volume of the absorption of 
moisture when your room is excessively damp, and likewise the de- 
crease in volume in case the vapor pressure of the room becomes less 
than the particular solution we put in. If we once determine what 
vapor pressure we wish in a room we can make up a solution of sul- 
phuric acid, or calcium chloride will do as well, and the minute the 
room goes over that you get the result. It will indicat'e approximately 
the degree off that your room is from the desired humidity. Of course, 
that is an approximate reading only, but the reading showing whether 
the room is off at all is very accurate and is sensitive to about one- 
tenth per cent. ; on the ordinary humidity scale much more than the 
wet and dry bulb thermometer, as I have suggested. The other parts 
of this instrument I will not bother you with now. I have a few little 
publications here, and if any of you are interested I will be glad to ex- 
plain those to you in detail. 

The instrument has been tried in some cold storage houses, with 
the result that they said it was too accurate, that you could tell what 
the weather would be two days ahead in the best storage rooms they 
had, on the outside. In other words, it shows you how your vapor 
pressure is going, and unless you can control that, the information is 
more interesting than useful. I leave the instrument for you to say 
what will become of a perfect theoretical, but I am afraid a rather 
impractical, invention. 

The President — I wish to say that this is not a patented 
article, but that Mr Hastings, after getting it out, has given it 
to the country, so that it is usable by the cold storage people 
without compensation. I think Mr- Hastings ought to be 
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thanked for presenting the matter before us and the chair will 

entertain a motion to that effect. . 

A motion was made, put to a vote and carried that Mr. 

Hastings be thanked for his kindness in coming before the 

Association with his evaporimeter and explaining it. 

The President— Air. Hastings will consider himself duly 

thanked by the Association- 
One of the numbers of yesterday was dropped because of 

the fact that the chairman of the Committee on Classification 

and Statistics was not present. J\Ir. Criss is now present and 

will present his report for that committee. 

Mr. Criss's report has been lost in the mail. We will now 

listen to the report of the Committee on Law and Legislation. 

Mr. Gibson is not here ; had to go home on the 3 o'clock train, 

and the Secretary will read his report. 

Secretary Reid thereupon read the report as follows: 

REPORT OF COjNIMITTEE OX LAWS AXD 
LEGISLATION. 

To the American Warehousemen's Assoeiation: 

The only legislation this Association is actively engaged in pro- 
moting is that relating to the Warehouse Receipts Act and the Uni- 
form Bill of Lading. Your President has been actively concerned with 
these matters, and for that reason your Committee has left any rela- 
tion of action during the past year to him. 

Your Committee calls attention of warehousemen to the great ten- 
dency of legislators, court and local authorities, to interfere with ware- 
housing as heretofore conducted. Interference has not always been 
direct ; some has been merely incidental to the making of general law. 

One of the most important laws that will have a direct bearing 
upon your business is the United States Corporation Tax Law of 1909. 
The constitutionality of this act will undoubtedly be contested. The 
law will afford you who are doing business in corporate form ample 
opportunity to exercise your genius in determining your gross and net 
income, and to expand your consciences as to what may be a "reason- 
able allowance for depreciation of property.'' This law, if it remains, 
will eventually bring about the expansion of every Internal Revenue 
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Collector's office. To it will be added a corps of inspectors and exam- 
iners, and in order that your books may be quickly examined and un- 
derstood, you will have a system of bookkeeping imposed on you, and 
your business wilt be open to the direction, espionage and "gentle sug- 
gestion" of these attaches. 

The, formation of a corporation involves a payment for the priv- 
ilege, and Its continuance involves the payment of a special, tax every 
year. Beside all this it is compelled to pay its share of the general 
taxes, and now the United States Government comes along and levies 
another tax. The great aggregation of corporate capital is composed 
of small corporations, who are now being made to suffer for the sins 
of a few large corporations who have perhaps used their business too 
ruthlessly, and who have exercised legislative influence and obtained 
privileges to which they were not entitled. There is no pretense that 
doing business in corporate form is more lucrative than in the ordi- 
nary way. Its advantages' are that the business is not terminated by 
the death of any one of those interested, and the shareholders, if the 
business is conducted according to law, escape personal liability. For 
these privileges enough is already paid without this oppressive and 
vicious legislation. 

Another bit of legislation that is gradually growing in popularity 
is the taxation of merchandise in warehouses. Such taxation is now 
in vogue in several States. The enactment of a law that would have 
permitted such taxation was attempted two or three years since in 
New York; it passed the Legislature, but was eventually vetoed by the 
Governor, on its being shown to him that New York City, being a 
large distributing point as well as one where a vast quantity of mer- 
chandise was stored for the purpose of borrowing on it, its taxation 
in warehouses would keep much of it out of the State with a conse- 
quent loss to a great body of laborers, truckmen and bankers. This 
kind of taxation is particularly obnoxious. It also leads to espionage, 
and especially at distributive points is destructive of business. 

There is a disposition on the part of local boards : to administer 
cold storage warehousing. The Chicago Council passed an ordinance 
regulating it in that city. Under this law the Board of Health threat- 
ened the destruction of a large quantity of chickens in the warehouse 
of the North American Cold Storage Company, which procured an 
injunction restraining the act. On appeal (29 Supreme Court Reporter, 
loi) the injunction was sustained. The important point of this case 
is that it sustains the right of inspectors of the Board of Health to 
enter upon premises and determine whether food stored there is unfit 
for consumption, and if so found, in their opinion, to destroy it without 
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a hearing. This position was upheld by the Court, though in this in- 
stance the chickens were frozen and their condition would probably 
have remained unchanged until a hearing might be had. It was held 
that a hearing might subsequently have been had in a suit for dam- 
ages. As many have experienced, a suit for .damages against a Board 
of Health affords little comfort in results. Such an arbitrary power 
vested in a class of men appointed to position for petty political work 
is placing a dangerous instrument in the hands of comparatively igno- 
rant men. Summing up we have this array of authorized examinations : 

For United States Government Tax, 

For State Tax, 

By Game Inspectors, 

By Health Board Inspectors, 

By Customs Inspectors for unlawful butter. 

By Customs Inspectors for undervalued imports. 

Taken in connection with ordinary inspections, such as that of con- 
tinuous inspections by insurance companies, electrical inspection, and 
inspection for overloading building, is it not a wonder that' business can 
receive any beneficial direction by its owners? It must' suggest itself 
that a business in which is involved so much responsibility to the pub- 
lic and such careful supervision should be one in which the compensa- 
tion should be ample. If it be not so, warehousemen should look for 
the cause. It has been alleged to be due to the fact that this business 
of so much importance to the public may be entered upon by any irre- 
sponsible person without conditions or qualifications. It might be well 
to consider whether conditions, qualifications and supervision fixed by 
law are desirable. 

The case of Lloyd vs. The Haugh & Keenan Storage and Transfer 
Company in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania brought a decision 
very important to the furniture warehousemen and transferees. It 
was held that, "any one who holds himself out' to the public as ready 
to undertake for hire or reward the transportation of goods from place 
to place, and so invited the custom of the public, is, in the estimation 
of fhe law, a common carrier." This decision, which sounds like good 
law, imposes a much greater liability upon such vifarehousemen, and 
warehousemen generally who act as forwarders should take note of it. 
There are several decisions involving interesting points, and one pro- 
posed piece of legislation, the Employer's Liability, to which your Com- 
mittee would have called att'ention, but this paper has reached its per- 
missible length. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

William H. Gibson, Chairman. 
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The President — Gentlemen, you have heard the report 
of the Committee on Laws and Legislation. It will be printed 
in the report. Is there any discussion upon the report? The 
chair hears none. 

The next matter in order was to be an address on Uniform 
Bills of Lading, by Francis B- James. Mr. James has not ap- 
peared and that will at least go over. 

The next is the report of the Committee on Warehouse 
Construction and Labor Saving Devices, by Mr- A. H- Greeley, 
Chairman. Is Mr. Greeley present? 

The Secretary — Mr. Greeley was called away, and he 
expected that Mr. Criss and Mr. James would take up all his 
time, and lie has not left his report. 

The President — Inasmuch as there is no more business 
before the Association in its program, a motion to adjourn 
will be in order, unless the Secretary has something to offer. 
The Secretary having nothing to offer the Association is ad- 
journed until 10:30 o'clock tomorrow morning. 
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HE Association was called to order at 10:30 
o'clock A. M., President Albert ]\I. Read in 
the chair. 

The President — The first business be- 
fore the organization is the report of the 
Committee on Classification and Statistics, 
Air. C. L. Criss, Chairman. ]\Ir- Criss has 
unfortunate in losing his paper through the mails, but I 
he can give us an excellent resume of it offhand. Mr- 




been 

think 

Criss has the floor 



Mr. Criss — Mr. President, I don't know whether you promised 
too much for me there or not. On account of being unable to get here 
on time, I forwarded the papers, addressed to the Secretary, and it 
appears that they have not arrived at the hotel yet. There were only 
two or three matters referred to in this report, and the first matter is 
one which is not of great importance to the warehousemen as ware- 
housemen. That was to the efifect that about two years ago the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission notified the common carriers that if they 
did not frame up and adopt within two years from that time a uniform 
classification and system of ratings, that the Commission would do 
the work, or have it done, and require its observance by them. The 
statement was made about two months ago that the work was practi- 
cally finished, and tliaf it would soon be put out to the public. 

The matter may or may not have a bearing on the warehousemen's 
business. As a matter of fact, in one way it will have, in that a uniform 
classification will certainly simplify the work of those who are engaged 
in shipping, and particularly in interstate shipping, because while we 
are all supposed to know at present the classifications and ratings, etc., 
in effect, it is a fact that very few of us know much about them, unless 
we take a great deal of time to decipher and figure out the tariffs filed. 
This is particularly true for those warehousemen or forwarders who 
are shipping for long distances and whose shipments may cover a ter- 
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ritory which is divided into two or three sections by the carriers them- 
selves. 

Another way in which it may affect the warehousemen is that 
the system being uniform over the country, it may make changes in 
ratings by the carriers, which might have the effect of changing the dis- 
tribution of goods, as at the present time; that is, it might operate to 
the advantage or disadvantage of one point as against another in com- 
parison witli the present arrangement. 

Another thing in which the warehouseman is not interested so 
much as a warehouseman, is the fact that a new system of classifica- 
tions and ratings opens a wide door for the changing of freight rates, 
quite possibly for advances in rates. This matter is already up, but of 
course it is being considered largely by those who have to pay the 
freights — I mean by the manufacturers and those interested in that' 
way. The statement was recently made in the New York Journal of 
Commerce that the advances already made had been of a very im- 
portant nature, very large advances in freight rates. This statement 
was challenged by the chairman of the Traffic Association, and the 
Journal of Commerce had their Washington representative examine 
the records there, that is, the tariffs on file with tlie Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The result was that he found that the advances 
made to date on provisions, including all kinds of groceries, dry goods, 
wool, hides, oils, farming utensils and numerous other articles, had 
been advanced in every case not less than five per cent, and in a num- 
ber of cases sixty per cent over the previous rates. That would appear 
to indicate the general line which this new classification will take. But, 
however, that is to be borne (at least we assume) by the public and not 
by the warehousemen as warehousemen, while they will bear their pro- 
portionate share as individuals. Of course at this time we do not know 
just what this new uniform classification will be, but it will soon be 
before us, and its provisions tben may receive consideration from those 
ifeniediately concerned and more concerned than the warehouseman 

himself. 

■ Another matter which was referred to in the report, was one to 
which reference was made in the August number of the Bulletin, and 
we did not assume to tell the Association anything new, lut simply 
undertook to analyze the figures which were published in the Bulletin 
at that time relating to the storage rates on print paper. 

A member had made inquiry of our Secretary as to the rates gen- 
erally prevailing on print paper, and the replies being received later 
were published at that time. I don't know how many members of the 
Association took the trouble to analyze those figures, and see just what 
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they meant; but it showed a most astonishmg condition. The figures 
were in some cases given per ton, and in other cases fhey were given 
per package, that is, per roll ; but these packages are all practically uni- 
form, and it is a very simple matter to throw the packages into tonnage 
by taking the average weights. Upon doing this it is found that the 
rates received for the storage of printing paper vary from a total 
charge, that is, including the labor, for the first month, of 30 cents per 
ton, up to about' or slightly more than $1.33, or between four and five 
times as much. On the second month, eliminating the labor, the net 
storage charge varied from 20 cents per ton to $1.06 per ton, or a little 
over five times as much as was charged by the low man. 

Xow we understand that it would be impossible for all to handle 
paper or any commodity in the different sections of this country at 
exactly the same rate. There are local conditions which must be met, 
but the paper itself is a commodity which is the same in all parts of the 
country, in exactly the same form and in almost exactly tlie same 
value in any part of this country, except as its value may be affected 
by the freight rates to that' point. The work to be performed is exactly 
the same; one man might be handicapped to some extent over an- 
other, that is perfectly true, but the committee can see nothing which 
would justify such a wide difference in rates. It looks wrong when 
the storer finds such a condition. One man is either getting too little 
or the other entirely too much. The committee do not undertake to 
say which is the cause, or which one is getting too little or which one 
is getting too much. We don't undertake to decide that. But the point 
we wish to make is this, that here is an association comprised of tlie 
leading houses in this line of business in the United States ; they are 
very generally respected by the public as such, and for such a fact to 
become generally known to the storing public as the fact of the great 
differences in the ratings charged, would be, I think, very detrimental 
to our standing in their estimation. 

We all understand that the Association is not organized, nor is it 
or ever was it conducted for the purpose of regulating storage rates; 
but vve must remember that it has been an organization for, I think, 
about nineteen years, and it is so easy for every member to secure 
definite information in regard to a commodity, or rather the rates 
charged for any commodity, through our Secretary or his office, and to 
procure that knowledge without expense to himself more than a two- 
cent stamp, that one would think that the advantages would be more 
appreciat'ed and more used than they appear to be. 

The sales or traffic manager will always accept our service at as 
low a figure as we choose to put upon him ; there is no question about 
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that, he is cold-blooded. But if we know the right figure and stfck to"» 
it, that sales or traffic manager has a greater respect for us and for our." 
business. 

The conclusion that the committee come to is this, that it would be" 
? wise thing for the Association to take up a line of work of this char- 
acter; to say, take each month and send out a letter to the members- 
in regard to the rating so arrangements for handling any commodity,,, 
get full and complete information from the members and publish it iw 
the Bulletin for the following month. It would have great educational- 
value to many members, because none of us have time to go to the bot-- 
tom of all the things we would like to; business conies along,' andL we-' 
probably in a great many cases either accept it or reject it at the rat'O 
we are told some other fellow handles it at. We haven't time, or think 
we haven't time, to analyze the thing, and go to the bottom of it ini 
order to know just what we ought to get' for it, and we take it in! 
that way. And we are all pretty much alike in that ; but if this were 
followed up it wouldn't entail much work, the running out of a letter to- 
the members each month and the turning over of their replies or sucb 
portions of them as were material, in the preparation of the Bulletin- 
But it' seems to me it would have a very great value to the members,, 
and, taking this as a basis, the members could figure out from time tO' 
time just what the ratings submitted meant, find out in that way what' 
is the , customary general charge at dififerent points, and it would seem' 
to me that it' would be of great educational value to every member who^ 
chose to avail himself of it, and I think they all would. 

Therefore, the committee would recommend that if the Associa-- 
tion is interested sufficiently in following up that line, that -an effort 
be made once each month to take up some line in the same manner- 
as the paper schedule was taken up, and publish the result. We feel 
that it' would be a great benefit, and without any desire to formulate- 
a rate or bind the members to a rating, anything of that character, they ■ 
would probably of their own accord work around to what would be a: 
proper rating; and in our estimation, the fact that they knew about' 
what was the proper rating, and asked it and stuck to it, would in- 
crease their respect for themselves and for their business, and increase-: 
the respect in which the sforer would hold them and their business. 

The President— The very interesting resume of the re- 
port of the chairman on Classification and Statistics is before- 
you for discussion. Before we proceed to that, T wotiM say 
that if Mr. Criss will furnish the secretary with a copy of. His". 
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report, it will be spread upon the minutes and published in the 
annual report, so that you will have it before you. This meet- 
ing has been very productive of suggestions in regard to 
merchandise storage, a matter that your secretary has had 
upon his heart and on his tongue and pen for quite a num.ber 
of years, and we are very glad, indeed, that the warehouse 
storage of merchandise men are waking to the fact that their 
business is very unsystematically conducted, and that vcr/ 
many of them do not know or do not care what they are get- 
ting for the cubical capacity of their warehouses ; that is, some 
of them are renting their storage rooms at what must be a 
loss, or else the others are earning a very large dividend, 
larger than the warehouses generally are. 

The remarks of Mr. Criss are now before you for discu:)- 
sion. Is there any discussion upon the paper? Mr. Greeley. 

Mr. Greeley — I think that the ordinary traffic manager 
throughout the country who handles this print paper proposition 
is in a great way accountable for the rates that govern that 
already. I know we have been accustomed for a good many 
years to dealing with them, and they are a pretty hard class 
of fellows to educate. I know of one particular case, and one 
I guess that Mr. Criss has been in touch with in his town. A 
man representing a large company that handles print paper 
came to us, and we made a proposition to handle their busi- 
ness in this city at a figure much lower than they were getting, 
and we thought it would still return a fair earning. We have 
not obtained the business, and I am inclined to believe that 
that fellow is trying to educate us. He is a foxy fellow. 

The President — Is there any further discussion on the 
paper ? 

Mr. Stetson — It is news to me that there is hope, or pos- 
sibly that there may be a uniform classification adopted by the 
railroads of the country. That is the first division of Mr. 
Criss's paper. If that happy condition can be brought about. 
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I think we would all be much pleased, but it hardly seems 
passible. 

In household goods, for instance, shipments in the east, all 
east of Chicago require 12,000 pounds for a minimum, while 
west of Chicago we know it is 20,000, and the States immedi- 
ately west where we are located, it is 24,000 minimum, a quan- 
tity which we all know is almost impossible to get into a fur- 
niture car. 

The storage of print paper we find profitable at forty cents 
a ton, and if some are getting $1.30 a ton, they are certainly 
making a very large margin. There are conditions which we 
should realize though, somewhat control, as for instance, the 
quality of storage. Newspapers with us demand just the right 
humidity, and in the winter time when we get very severe 
weather in Minnesota, we don't let the rolls get down to a 
very low temperature, so it doesn't take forever to warm up 
when they get them into their print shop for use. I should 
imagine that the newspaper that was seeking the very lowest 
rates, would hesitate even with a non-protected warehouse at 
the 30-cent rate, if he could get it at 40 or 50 cents under 
proper conditions. 

The President — Is there any further discussion of the 
paper? The organization has for a number of years had this 
matter of classification and statistics before it in the appoint- 
ment of a committee. I want to say for Mr. Criss that he is 
the first chairman of that committee that has done any work 
upon it, and that he has made some suggestions to us that are 
quite vital to the merchandise warehousemen, and that fol- 
lowed up, can be made of a very large educational value ; and 
we hope that the incoming administration will reappoint Mr. 
Criss on that committee, and that he take up the work and 
continue it as he has begun. If there is no further discussion 
of the matter, the next paper on the program left over from 
yesterday is the report of the Committee on Warehouse Con- 
struction and Labor-saving Devices, Mr. A. H. Greeley, chair- 
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man, has the floor. I would hke to say before this is taken up 
that the rest of the day, after this paper, belongs to the house- 
hold goods warehousemen. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OX CONSTRUCTION AND 
LABOR-SAVING DEVICES. 

To the President and Members of the American Warehousemen's 

Association: 

Gentlemen : The field covering warehouse construction has been 
so thoroughly covered in the reports of committees in former years 
that' your Committee linds itself in a somewhat embarrassing position 
in obtaining sufficient data on the subject worthy of your consideration. 
Warehouse Construction is a most serious subject for us to consider. 
It is often the beginning of the business. It is in reality the foundation 
of the warehouse business, and usually represents at least 75 per cent, 
of the entire investment. Rarely in our lives are we financially fortu- 
nate enough to build more than one warehouse ; few of us tlien care 
to experiment with the construction of our building, but prefer to work 
under plans and specifications furnished by the most competent engi- 
neers. In any form of warehouse building the foundations are first to 
be considered. How many buildings, erected on improper footings, 
crash and settle, often before being ready for occupancy. Too much 
care cannot be taken in the placing of footings, and with the necessary- 
precaution for drainage. Recently the work on a building to cost 
$3,000,000 was stopped to place proper drainage around footings and 
foundations. One hundred thousand dollars was spent to put in suffi- 
cient outlets for water which had accumulated around the foundation 
and footings, and which threatened to destroy the entire building. Had 
the work been done as the building progressed the cost would have 
been only $25,000. The building of proper foundations is often the 
most difficult part of the building. Care must be taken to know that 
footings are on solid masonry, piling or stone. A g-story building 
recently erected in the city of Cleveland required 18 months to build, 
12 of which were consumed in putting in the foundation. Quicksand 
and even a submerged river were encountered, making it necessary 
to use dovetailed steel piling around the outer edge of the building, 
driving down the piling as fast as the excavation was made, a culvert 
being made for the river. In an excavation made for a large bank- 
building, where the make of the land was in question, large temporary 
footings were made, and on these pig-iron was piled in quantities twice 
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the amoiint in weight necessary to carry the building when completed. 
These footings were allowed to stand several months, during which 
time observations were made, and after it was found that the ground 
would stand the weight a building costing over $1,000,000 was erected 
on the site. The use for which a warehouse is to be put is a point' not 
to be overloked in the making of plans and specifications. If for cold 
storage, for general merchandise, household goods, grain, cotton, to- 
bacco, etc., infinitely different ideas must enter info the construction, 
the weights to be carried, the heighth of floors, size of rooms and the 
location of elevators must vary to conform to the goods to be stored. 

Our minds are still fresh with the memory of several large claims 
paid by some of our members caused by faulty constructed warehouses. 
It therefore behooves a prospective builder of warehouses to give great 
care and forethought to the preparation of plans and specifications. 
Changes in plans, once building is in progress, are charged for as 
extras and, plainly speaking, "come high." Since December ist, 1909, 
ten of our members have built new houses or added to their capacity 
a total of 718,740 square feet, costing $552,500. Six of these buildings 
were of reinforced concrete, two steel-protected and two mill construc- 
tion. It is singular to note the difference in cost of reinforced concrete 
construction per cubic foot in different sections of the country, under 
practically the same specifications. In Virginia one house under this 
construction cost 8 cents per cubic foot ; in Massachusetts, 13 cents ; 
in Minnesota, 15 cents ; in Pennsylvania, 18 cents. Mill construction 
in Minnesota cost 10 cents per cubic foot ; sfeel-protected in Massachu- 
setts, 20 cents per cubic foot. 

Your Committee feels compelled to report the poor response of 
members to inquiries, even with blanks to fill out and stamped envelopes 
for return. The results are anything but gratifying. Out of 135 in- 
quiries, 65 replies were received. Quoting from these for cold storage 
construction, three favor steel-prot'ected, the balance in favor of rein- 
forced concrete. For merchandise storage four favor steel-protected, 
two mill construction and 59 reinforced construction. For household 
goods four favor steel-protect'ed, one favors mill construction and 60 
favor reinforced concrete construction. It is surprising to note how 
popular reinforced concrete has become in the last few years. 

Let us for the moment consider these various forms of construc- 
tions. While other forms seem to be more popular, there are many 
points in favor of steel-protected construction. The first cost is more, 
but should this always be considered? In reinforced concrete con- 
struction it is next to impossible t'o make alterations. Generally speak- 
ing, in this class of building girders and posts are usually twice the 
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size of steel, thus greatly reducing the earning power of your building. 
It is also not practical to repair cracks in cement. Then are not all 
of these points in favor of the steel-protected building? 

The Lincoln Safe Deposit Company, of New York City, are pre- 
paring plans for an addition of eight stories on top of their present 
building. The entire weight of the new structure will be carried on 
supports independent of the old building. The new addition can be 
completed without materially interfering with the operation of business. 

The Northern Cold Storage & Warehouse Company, of Duluth, 
Minn., have just completed something new in the way of a house for 
the storage of iish. This member writes as follows : 

"The joists of the first floor are 2 x 14 inches — 16-inch cen- 
ters. Packed between the joists is mineral wool 14 inches deep. 
We desired to obtain a waterproof floor on top of these joists 
at a small cost, as the building would not warrant a heavy cost 
for floors. We therefore covered the joists and mineral wool 
with a layer of waterproof paper and placed Hy-Rib. metal lath 
on top of the paper, carefully nailing at the crossing of each 
joist. On t'op of the metal lath we placed 2j4 inches of concrete 
— rather wet, so as to grip the lath. We also turned the con- 
crete up 3 inches on all edges, and now have a floor we can 
wash out with a hose. (I forgot to state that the floor is to 
receive a coat of waterproof paint). The cost of this floor, in- 
cluding labor and materials, was 13 cents per square foot. 

"The building referred to is for pan freezing and storing 
fish of all kinds. We had room in our present main plant for 
this purpose, but fully realized that it is a great mistake to store 
fish under the same roof with other products. 

"Number of square feet in building, 3,540. 

"Cost of construction, per cubic foot, 10 cents. 

"Total cost of building and insulation, $4,500.'' 

The Quincy Market Cold Storage & Warehouse Company have 
recently added a lo-story addition to their already commodious quar- 
ters. The new building is used exclusively for cold storage, and con- 
tains 15,400 square feet, and was erected at a cost of $200,000. The 
walls are of brick, with reinforced concrete columns, the floors are 
of reinforced concrete, with slabs 8 mches thick, supported directly 
on the column without girders or floor joists. 

The Boston Storage & Warehouse Company are working on a new 
6- story and basement addition to their present quarters, costing $55,000. 
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The building is fireproof, has steel columns and beams, floors of 4-inch 
brick arches and reinforced concrete. This member writes as follows : 

"The cold storage requirements for which this addition is 
destined principally, as well as the Boston building law, at pres- 
ent time for buildings of the height of this, demand a thorough 
fireproof construction. The Fire Underwriters Board make 
careful scrutiny of plans, upon invitation, and are glad to advise 
upon improved methods of construction which tend to lessen 
the fire risk or the resultant damage. Suggestions made by the 
office of this Board favor tin-covered doors rather than of cop- 
per; galvanized iron or copper covered window frames and sash 
(sash glazed with wired glass) in place of wooden windows and 
frames protected by fireproof outside shutters ; floor pitched on 
top surface to wall scuppers, which in case of water being poured 
into building at time of a fire will conduct same out of the build- 
ing, and thereby save what otherwise would result in a large 
water damage to contents of any lower stories. 

"In our experience, floors must be constructed of a strength 
to carry a minimum load of 100 pounds per square foot to comply 
with our building law. 

"We believe that stone concrete is better than cinder con- 
crete for reinforced floors. The Boston requirements for steel 
protection are for the use of brickwork, concrete or porous terra 
cotta : at least i inch thick over floor and roof beams, at. least 
2 inches thick around girders, and at least 3 inches thick around 
columns." 
The new addition of the Boyd Transfer & Storage Company, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., contains 18,000 square feet, and was erected at a 
cost of $28,000. The building is of brick and reinforced concrete, the 
solid brick walls divide the building into comparatively small sections 
and run from the basement to the roof. The floors and roof are 01 
reinforced concrete, standard fire doors and metal window frames with 
wire glass were used. The rooms and compartments are subdivided 
into various sizes, renting at prices ranging from $1.50 to $10 per month. 
The new plant now in course of construction for the Merchants' 
Transfer & Storage Company, Des Moines, Iowa, may well be taken 
as a model. The building seems to be complete in every way. Under 
one roof this company have arranged to conduct a warehouse business 
in all of its branches ; receiving for storage, general merchandise, cold 
storage, household storage, pianos, trunks, etc. The building, which 
i^ seven stories and basement, 132 x 148 feet, is of reinforced concrete. 
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tlie two-way Kahn system being used. Total cost of building when 
complete will be $165,000. Plans and specifications of this building 
are on file at this meeting and open for the inspection of the members. 
The St. Louis Refrigerating & Cold Storage Company have under 
way the erection of two new reinforced concrete houses which, when 
completed, will be modern in every way. Through ^Ir. Switzler this 
.member writes as follows : 

^'We are building two new reinforced concrete warehouses 
foF a net cubic capacity of 750,000 cubic feet. The features of 
:these houses are as follows : Entire load, alive and dead, is car- 
ried on columns. The walls of brick are curtain walls, permit- 
ting unbroken insulation, which is of solid cork, applied to walls. 
There are no vestibules ; we shall make use of a new type of ves- 
tibule elevators. In the rooms where we have the indirect circu- 
lation of air (no pipes being exposed) the coil chamber is located 
in one corner of the room, instead of being in a separate room 
-ivith a connecting duct. This gives us absolutely isolated rooms, 
the coil chamber of each room being located in one corner of 
that room. 

".Another small item is the insertion of box arches in the 
concrete ceiling for hangers. The receiving and delivery rooms 
will be insulated, ceilings, floors and walls, the same as outside 
rooms. The columns in receiving and delivery rooms, and wher- 
ever exposed, will be insulated, saving the insulation of columns 
elsewhere in the building. Outside insulation provided in pro- 
portion to temperature desired, ranging from 3 to 7 inches of 
cork board. There will be no place in the building where slabs, 
columns, beams or girders are continuous from a high to a low 
temperature, thus avoiding loss through such communication. 
Floors will be cement. The platforms at loading dock will be 
provided with a folding device to meet various heights of car 
doors, thus avoiding the necessity of extra switching." 

Your Committee has been fortunate in obtaining from the office 
of the Osborn Engineering Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, a detailed 
description of Types of Construction for Warehouse Buildings, in 
-which will be found many valuable points on warehouse construction. 
This description is as follows : 

Description of Types of Construction for W.\rehouse Buildings. 

All types of construction for fireproof warehouses should be con- 
fined to those types known either as absolutely fireproof, or of slow- 
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burning construction. Fireproof construction is best made o£ reinforced 
concrete, with brick, tile or any other facing material fo.r the walls; 
such structures have amply demonstrated their ability to withstand fires, 
and may be made of enormous strength for the carrying of heavy loads! 
We have built warehouses with floor capacities of 500 pounds per square 
foot and upwards. Such construction should preferably consist of a 
light structural steel frame to start with. This is not always used, but 
we consider it preferable for facility and rapidity of building, greater 
accuracy and alignment of the structure and better and more positive 
distribution of stresses. Such a framework should be carefully de- 
signed for this special purpose, as its nature is widely different from 
that' of structural steel, which in itself has to take the entire load. It 
should be made of light, open frame construction, so as to permit the 
thorough bonding of the concrete about all parts of the steel structure. 
The proper choice of shapes for the various parts is thus an important 
item. Medium steel, according to the manufacturers' standard specifi- 
cations, is customarily used for this purpose. 

Concrete should be made of a good American Portland cement, 
clean, sharp, coarse sand and clean, hard, broken stone, in the propor- 
tion, respectively, of one, fo two, to four. It should be well mixed in 
a satisfactory batch mixing machine to a uniform and sloppy consis- 
tency, and carefully poured and flushed into forms built for the pur- 
pose, so as to entirely fill every void, and leave a smooth, even and pre- 
sentable surface on the under side of each floor. By this means the 
entire concrete construction can be carried from the bottom to the top 
of the building, and each floor made entirely self-sustaining and inde- 
pendent' of the exterior and interior wall construction. These walls 
can then be built of any material — brick, for example — and contain such 
fireproof windows as may be required for lighting the various rooms. 
Windows with metal frames and heavy wire glass should be used, built 
in accordance with the specifications of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, which rigidly limits all such construction. Doors be- 
tween the various rooms should all be of fireproof, automatic closing 
design, according to the same specifications. 

The concrete roof, built in the same manner as the floors, acts as 
the horizontal fire wall, and forms a rigid and perfectly fireproof con- 
struction ; when covered with a first-class roofing material suited to 
the pitch and condition of the roof itself, is absolutely watertight. 

Elevator wells and stair wells should all be enclosed in brick fire- 
proof enclosures with doors opening into same, all of automatic closing 
and fireproof construction. Doors for the elevators may be so built 
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as to automatically open at any floor at which the elevator is to stop, 
being always closed at other times. 

Such construction is, of course, somewhat expensive, but it is abso- 
lutely permanent and durable, and the cost of maintenance and repairs 
is practically nil. If, however, a cheaper first cost is necessary, wood 
construction might be used with fair satisfaction, provided it is what 
is known as mill construction, or slow-burning type of wood structure. 
Such a building must necessarily depend on the outside walls, to a con- 
siderable degree at least, for support, thus necessitating a considerably 
.icreased thickness and weight of these walls in a building over five or 
six stories high ; otherwise the walls should be of the same general con- 
struction, and the windows — and, in fact, all other retails — should be 
similar to those above described. 

Concrete foundations are best in any event, and the piers support- 
ing the columns in the basement should be of reinforced concrete or 
heavy masonry. Above this point large, solid, wood columns may be 
used, and either steel or wood girders supporting each floor. If steel 
girders are used they must be encased in firep-roof plaster material. 
A fombination of Portland cement and lime with sand plaster upon 
jxpanded metal or metal lath is suitable for this work ; this is necessary 
Ml account of the fact that the heat of the fire would so warp and 
distort' steel beams as to cause the entire failure of a building, whereas 
if wood girders were used the fire would attack them but slowly until 
it had gained very serious headway. 

The floor construction upon the girders should be made of 2-inch 
plank laid on edge, completely covering each floor, and solidly spiked 
together with long spikes from lo to i6 inches apart. The width of 
these planks will necessarily vary with the length of the spans between 
girders and load which the floors are figured to withstand. On top of 
this packed floor should be laid a wearing surface of maple flooring, 
with a layer of building paper underneath. 

A roof of similar construction may be satisfactorily used covered 
with roofing material suited to the pitch and nature of the roof above 
stated. 

The cost of the latter type of construction when well built will be 
from 75 to 80 per cent, of the cost of a thoroughly fireproof building 
as first above described. 

The following description of reinforced steel construction used in 
the commercial and warehouse building of The Sterling & 'Welch Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, was prepared by the same firm, and contains 
a complete description of a reinforced steel building, and should be a 
valuable addition to the library of this Association : 
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"For columns we use the old Gray type, which furnishes ex- 
cellent means to hold the concrete in place and to prevent it 
from being pressed out when under heavy load. The column 
is set upon a cast-iron base of ordinary construction, which in its 
turn rests on a reinforced concrete foundation of the required 
size. The reinforcement of the column foundation consists of 
four groups of rods as shown in Fig. 11. The two lower groups 
pass diagonally through the bottom of the base and tlie other 
groups, which are placed directly above the former ones, cross 
the foundation at right angles. By this arrangement the loads 
are carried in the shortest way possible to the support, which in 
this case is formed by the cast-iron base. 

"For the wall columns we use either the Gray type or a col- 
umn made up of two pairs of angles connected by lacing, as shown 
in Fig. II. The deciding feature in making our selection is 
which shape will carry the loads nearest t'o the center of gravity 
of the column section, and avoid accentric loading as far as pos- 
sible. The girders are built of two pairs of angles, an upper and 
a lower pair, connected by lace bars and afterwards properly con- 
creted in. The lower pair of angles must have in its net section 
the amount of steel required to withstand the full extension of the 
girder. The upper pair is made as light as possible, just suffi- 
cient to form during the time of erection the top flange of a 
latticed strut of the size required, so as to properly brace the 
building temporarily. The lace bars in the middle portion of the 
girder are as light as possible, and increase toward the ends in 
section to such sizes that tbe girder is able to withstand by means 
of these lace bars in connection with the surrounding concrete 
the maximum shearing tresses. 

"A space of Ij4 inches is left between each pair of angles in 
order to allow the concrete fo flow easily around each angle. 
This space of i]4 inches is sufficient for angles with flanges up to 
4 inches. In exceptional cases, where larger angles must be used, 
say S-inch or 6-inch flanges, the space should be increased to 2 
inches. The width of the concrete beam is fixed by the size of 
the botom flange angles. When angles up t'o 4 inches are used 
it is sufficient to leave i54 inches of concrete outside of each 
angle. For S-inch and 6-inch angles it is better to increase this 
concrete from 2 inches to 2^4 inches. The ends of the lattice 
girders are riveted to the columns. A vertical end plate of K 
inch in thickness and of 7'/^ inches to 9 inches in width, with 
three rivets in each flange, is used. To this light plate attach 
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small vertical angles of 2j4 x 3 x ^ inches to 2Y2 x 3^4 x Yi,- 
inch angles, the larger legs to be connected to the columns. Fur- 
ther, a 6 X 4 X J^-inch angle bracket is used at the lower end of 
the girder and 33x3 '%-mc\\ angle bracket at the upper end. 
If one girder connects to another girder, a vertical plate 754 
inches to 9 inches wide by 54 inch thick is inserted between the 
flange angles of the carrying girder, and ,the end of the other 
girder is attached by the same means ascribed for the connec- 
tion between girder and column. The accepted methods of de- 
signing slabs have been applied here. 

"The merits which we claim for this construction, as com- 
pared with ordinary loose rod construction, are the following: 

"First — Reduction of time required for the erection of the 
complete building. 

"Second — Full reliability as to the safety of the building. 
"Third — Practically no limit as to the height of the structure. 
"Fourth — Saving of floor space. 

'As to the first claim — ^^that is, reduction of time required 
for the erection — we have to say that the first thing to do in the 
erection of a building is to excavate for the building and founda- 
tion of walls and columns. Then these foundations have to be 
put in, which, in our case, are of ordinary concrete and loose 
rod construction. This foundation work requires considerable 
time, and while if is carried out the cast-iron bases, basement 
columns and first floor girders can be manufactured and be partly 
erected, so that the erection of the centering for this part can 
be taken up without delay, and tlie concreting be started immedi- 
ately after finishing the centering. That this was true was proven 
in the erection of the Sterling & Welch Company building in 
Cleveland, and for which the reinforced steel work was designed 
by tliis company. The steel frame of a large portion of the first 
floor was completed long before all the foundation work was in 
place, and the concreting of the first floor was started and con- 
tinued without interference by the steel work not being in place. 
After the first floor was completed the steel contractor ran far 
ahead of the cement contractor, and by the time the concreting 
of the second floor was finished the steel frame of this five-story 
and basement bui'lding was up to the roof. This allowed the con- 
tractor to proceed in a unique, and in the erection of ordinary 
concrete construction, unknown and impossible way. While pour- 
ing the concrete for the third floor he had the centering of the 
roof put in, and as soon as the third floor was finished he passed 
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by the fourth and fifth iloors and finished the roof. In this way 
he was able .to close up the whole building, and will be able to 
carry out the inside work, including the concreting of the fourth 
and fifth floors, during the next winter or in the freezing weather 
without any interference or without risking anything as to the 
safety of his reinforced concrete work. 

"This proves that our construction allows the contractor to 
go on with his work during the whole year. If he only succeeds 
in erecting the outside walls and roof before freezing weather 
sets in there will be no more interference of any kind of weather 
afterwards. This is of great importance, especially as to large 
and tall fireproof construction, which cannot be put up in seven 
or eight months, or in smaller fireproof buildings, which are be- 
gun later in the year. 

"In a general way, we wish to say that a smaller fireproof 
building, or one of moderate height up to two or three stories, 
can under the same conditions be erected quicker by using ordi- 
nary rod reinforcement in beams and columns, and that a build- 
ing of four stories would possibly require the same time as our 
construction, but any building of greater height can doubtless be 
finished quicker with our construction, provided the steel con- 
tractor can either take his material from stock or is able to get 
it in short order from the mills. The difiference in time increases 
with the size and height of the building, and in tall buildings is 
considerable. 

"The second claim for our construction is : Full reliability 
as to the safety of the building to which it is applied. This is 
■the most important feature in any structure, and cannot be em- 
phasized enough. Every person, and especially contractors who 
have had an extended experience in concrete building construc- 
tion with loose rod reinforcement in columns and beams, knows 
how great the chances are which they are faking in carrying out 
such a structure The design may be perfectly correct, and an 
experienced and conscientious inspector may be employed, but 
all this is not sufficient proof that the structure will not fail some 
day, or the simple reason that the inspector cannot at the same 
time be present in every place where tbe work is going on. A 
common laborer is able, by removing or misplacing some im- 
portant rods, to endanger the building, and the error or mischief 
cannot be detected after the concrete is put in place. 

"The doubt in the strength and reliability of reinforced con- 
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Crete columns is so great that many building codes have limited" 
the height of such structures to a few stories. 

"The column which we used in our construction is, in fact, 
a regular steel column which has been used for fifteen years in a 
great many of the skyscrapers erected in the United States, and 
has always given satisfaction, and, although the writer has never 
been very much in favor of the Gray column as a plain steel 
column, on account of its make-up, he considers it the best shape 
when reinforced with concrete — reallj' an ideal form in this com- 
bination. The concrete is confined between the eight angles which 
are tied together with strong bent plates ; then we have the ad- 
hesion between the two materials and mechanical bond furnished 
by the rivet heads. The column combined all the good qualities 
of the hooped column with the column very strongly reinforced 
vertically. 

"In our designs we make the steel columns of sufficient 
strength to carry alone the full load with a factor of safety of 
at least two and one-half, even in the upper stories. In the 
lower stories this factor naturally increases to at least three, 
owing to the fact that the columns in all buildings which we 
have so far designed have had tlie same outside dimensions for 
their whole height or the same amount of concrete from top 
to bottom. In all tall buildings, however, it is surely advisable 
to reduce the column dimensions in the upper stories, which can 
be done without' any difficulty. After the concreting of the col- 
umns has been completed the combined section has generally a 
factor of safety varying from four in the basement to five or six: 
in the upper stories. 

"The girders as made up in our construction are also excel- 
lent means for insuring perfect reliability. They are rigid gir- 
ders, in which no member can be shifted or misplaced, and there- 
by furnish proof that the building will be carried out as de- 
signed. Further, the concrete, which should always be applied 
in a very wet mixture, can flow easily around each member and 
get a strong grip upon the same, and finally we obtain a good 
mechanical bond by the rivets and lace bars. 

"The connection between the girders and columns is also 
of such nature as to insure a feeling of safety, because this rivet 
connection is always made of such strength that it will carry the 
full load of the girder with a factor of safety of not less than 
two and one-half without considering the section of the con- 
crete. It is needless to say that the concrete applied tb an open- 
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Steel framework, as used throughout in our construction, must 
afford full protection in case of fire. It must be superior to the 
solid beam or plate girder construction with fireproofing of con- 
crete or some other material thrown around the same. 

"It is readily understood if steel skeleton buildings with more 
than 40 stories have been erected that our Gray column can be 
carried up to the same height. It must give full satisfaction in 
every respect. An ordinary reinforced concrete column would 
be out of the question for a building of such height. 

"The saving of floor space in tall and heavily loaded build- 
ings becomes an item. In the Sterling & Welch Company build- 
ing mentioned the column loads run up to 1,000,000 pounds, but 
no column in this building is over 20 inches square. With ordi- 
nary reinforced concrete construction we would have required a 
column of about 30 inches square, or more than twice the area.. 
If a building is erected in a place where the property is very ex- 
pensive or where available space is limited, this saving in floor 
area may become a real factor in its construction. 

"One important' point remains to be mentioned yet, and that 
is the cost of reinforced concrete building construction as com- 
pared with the arrangements where either loose rods or solid I 
beams and plate girders are used. We have made several com- 
parisons between these three methods, and found that' our con- 
struction stands, as far as cost is concerned, almost exactly in 
the middle of the two others. If the amount of steel required 
were only to be considered, our construction would show up- 
much better yet, but as the price to be paid for the lattice girders 
is naturally higher than the cost of the steel shapes used in the 
two other methods, its relative standing is somewhat altered and 
shifted to the position mentioned. Taking only the carrying 
parts of a building into account— that is, the columns, girders 
and floor slabs— and assuming the cost of the loose rod construc- 
tion as a unit price, we find that our construction costs from 
IS to 17^ per cent, more, and that the solid beam construction 
costs from 30 to 35 per cent, more; but now considering that 
these carrying parts in some elaborate public buildings amount 
fo not more than 10 per cent, of the cost of the whole building, 
and in a first-class office building to not more than 18 or 20 per 
cent., in a store building to about 30 per cent., and in a fatcory 
building from 35 to So per cent., it will be seen that the actual 
increase of cost of our construction over that of the cheapest and 
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most hazardous loose rod arrangement is really very small, vary- 
ing from ij^ to 8 per cent. 

"The centering used consists essentially of 'units' ; a unit in 
I this case being a panel of centering for a column, beam or girder, 

' of the required length for its respective position, and the width 

necessary for one side. These units are assembled at' the con- 
tractors' yard in another part of the city, are designated by an 
easily understood code of letters and numbers, and are teamed 
to the work as required. They are simply l^^-inch material, 
bought in commercial widths and lengths, and assembled with 
2 X 4-inch cleats, 30 inches on centers, on the 2-inch face, as 
shown in Figs. 2 and 3. On the beam sides a 'joist-bearer' or 
'ledger' (1x6 inches — Figs. 2 and ^) is nailed to the outside 
of the cleats at the proper height to receive the joist's; 2x8 
rough 22 inches on centers are joists and i x 6-inch sheeting is 
used throughout for floor decking. There are power saws at 
both the assembling yard and on the job, run by S-h.p. motors. 
The saw used is a 16-inch combination rip and crosscut. 

"To any one watching the work the advantages of the lat- 
tice girder as an auxiliary to assembling the centering are evi- 
dent. If takes about si-x men to handle a united of centering. 
The beam bottom is placed first. One crew climbs out on a 
girder and handles the ropes, while another crew places a united 
in position 'below, the ropes are tied on, and the bottom is raised 
to position and held temporarily by the ropes. One-half x 14- 
inch bolts are then put in through the i x 4's, 5 feet on centers,, 
passing in between the two lower angles and held at the top by 
a C. I. washer. This, then, is the start. The side panels are 
hoisted into position. Another ledger is nailed on the 4 x 4's 
(Fig. 3) to keep the beam sides from spreading at the bottom. 
Spreaders (Fig. 9) are placed between the beam sides and across 
the top, fastened rigidly to the lattice work. The joists are then 
laid on the ledgers, and the work is finished in the usual manner. 

''A column yoke that will offer strong and positive resistance 
to the lateral thrust of the wet' concrete, a method of applying 
these without using nails or other hardware, and so arranged 
.that they can be used again and again, these are the column 
yokes that' the writer saw on this building, consisting essentially 
of a set of four pieces of 2 x 4-inch rough lumber with 2x4- 
inch blocks fastened at the end of each piece. The distance be- 
tween the blocks (BB Fig. 4) is equal to the width of the col- 
umn plus twice the dimensions of the siding used, plus 7^/2 inches. 
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for the pair of 2 x 4 as bands on the other side, plus 2 or 3 in to 
allow for wedges. These yokes can be applied at the correct dis- 
tances, toe-nailed in place until the wedges are driven home (it 
is the practice to rest one pair of the opposite bands on the cleats 
of the column side, and altogether furnished a very effective 
column hoop). 

"In removing the centering some difficult problems were met 
with, especially in the case of the roof, for this had to be handled 
from temporary scaffolding laid on the fifth floor girders. In 
removing the shores, and before placing the horses, a method 
was used which is of interest', although only a means of general 
rigging practice applied to this line The temporary scaffold 
was not very spacious, and it was necessary that men be working 
down below. These conditions required precaution and care. 
To remove the 4x4 vertical shores a rope was passed up over 
the 4x4 bottom cleat, through which the bolt passed which held 
the bottom board in position by being held with a washer between 
the lower angles of the girder. The rope was passed over this 
4x4 and tied around the head of the shore. The wedges be- 
neath the shore were then knocked out, after which it was low- 
ered through the iifth floor to the decking on the fourth. 

"The methods used in manufacturing and placing the con- 
crete are very effective in reducing cost and securing desired 
results. In the entire process shovels are used only as an aux- 
iliary tool. On the work proper no shovels come into use in 
placing the concrete. The sand and slag, or crushed limestone, 
loaded at the crusher, are teamed onto the work in bottom dump 
wagons. The trap doors 'above the binds ore opened after the 
team has passed over them, the doors while open acting as a 
chute. The diagram (Fig. s) shows the manner in which the 
cars are loaded. From a platform on each side the cement is 
first dumped into the bottom of the car. At the sand bin the 
car receives the correct amount of sand required for a batch, 
which is gauged by a mark on the inside of the car body. The 
car is then moved along by hand to a slag bin and receives there 
the slag necessary to complete the batch. From there it is hauled 
by a cable up the inclined trestle, and a man stationed behind 
the mixer dumps the car. There are two cars used, one being 
filled on one side while the other is being dumped. Water is 
supplied by a 3-inch pipe, and is controlled by the man behind 
the mixer. A ?4-yard Smith is used, and the concrete is dumped 
into a ?4 Smith bucket, hoisted by Lidgerwood hoisting engine, 
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using a block at the bucket with the upper end fast. At the top 
the material dumps automatically into a Smith hopper and is 
placed on the floor using concrete buggies. 

"The reinforcing steel used is plain, square, reroUed material. 
The rods, mostly j4-inch, were bought in lengths to lap usually 
three panels. Laborers, working in pairs, place the straight steel 
across the panels at approximately the proper spacing. Then, 
each using a 6-pound sledge and starting at one end, each rod is 
shaped or trussed, to hang properly. The men work facing each 
other. One blow of the sledge at about the quarter point of the 
slab span followed by a blow to bring the end of the rod back 
to horizontal seems to shape the bars very well (Fig. ii). The 
men work rapidly across a girder. The rods are fastened in 
place by using a staple and a specially shaped sheet metal saddle, 
manufactured by Topliff & Ely, Elyria, Ohio (Fig. 12). No 
distributing rods are used. 

"This building was designed by J. Milton Dyer, architect', 
and erected by the Hunkin Bros. Construction Company, of 
Cleveland. Lehigh Portland cement was used. The steel, which 
in this building is a very large factory, was furnished by Brooks 
& Co., of Cleveland, manufacturers of iron and steel shapes. The 
car used was specially designed for the contractors by the Atlas 
Car Company, Cleveland. 

"The four upper floors of the building were concreted with 
slag concrete; that is, crushed furnace slag Was used, instead 
of stone ; 6,000 tons were furnished for this purpose by the Cleve- 
land Macadam Company. 

"It is evident from correspondence and conversation with 
contractors that many concrete structures are put up by men 
who do not know that slag is considered a very efficient and de- 
sirable aggregate, being preferred by many to stone. Slag is 
from IS to 20 per cent, lighter than the stone commonly used 
and gives equal strength in concrete. It averages about 1,700 
pounds per cubic yard. Trap rock of the same size averages 
2,450 pounds per cubic yard. Slag is also used for concrete foun- 
dation under city pavements. 

"Slag concrete weighs about 125 pounds per cubic foot, de- 
veloping under test an average crushing strength of 2,790 pounds 
per square inch. Tests on a floor equal to S40 pounds per square 
foot showed a deflection of S-64 of an inch. 

"The building code of Cleveland, Section 3, Title X., ap- 
proves the use of slag. Inasmuch as one of the greatest objec- 
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tiojis to concrete is the dead load on a building, the use of slag 
is an important consideration, for it greatly decreases the load- 
ing." 

"In reinforced concrete construction or in any building where 
cement is a component factor, the honesty of the contractor, his fore^ 
man and superintendents is an all-important factor. It is much better 
to pay a reputable contractor a few hundred dollars more and feel 
assured you are getting an honest mixture than to save the same few 
hundred dollars and have a faulty building v/hen completed. The tying 
rigidly together of all reinforcements, and so fastening them in the 
forms that they cannot be moved while the concrete is being placed, is 
very important. Reinforcements should always be at least i inch be- 
lov/ the surface, both from the standpoint of strength and protection 
from fire. Another important factor is to allow the reinforcements 
to cross over the beams some distance, thus forming a continuous beamj, 
and also tying the building more securely together. The question is 
asked, What should be the proper proportions of sand, stone and 
cement used? Quoting the words of Pro£ Woolson, of Columbia 
University, on this subject: 

"The quality of the sand and stone used must be carefully 
inspected, as the cement, and a sufficiently rich mixture required 
to allow for inequalities of mixing and placing. With well- 
graded materials and first-class workmanship a floor can safely 
be built with a mixture of one part cement, three sand and six 
st'one, and, as insurance against uneven or poor workmanship, 
to-day it is quite common to specify a mixture of one, two, four, 
which, with thoroughly first-class workmanship, gives a stronger 
result than is necessary, and with ordinary or careless workman- 
ship ought to give a job which is still strong enough." 

For Flat Floors the Mushroom system is the most presentable, and 
also affords a clean, smooth ceiling. The expense of these floors is no 
greater than beam construction, and in some cases costs less. This 
system also allows more head room, and thus the height of columns can 
be reduced. 

"Actual conflagrations have conclusively shown that terra 
cotta is not so perfect a fire protection as concrete. This is due 
to the fact that it expands to such an extent that when confined 
beween the beams it is crushed, the lower member falling and 
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thus weakening the floor. It is also more susceptible to a com- 
bination of fire and water, being to some extent brittle, and crack- 
ing when a cold stream strikes a hot surface.'' 

The Turner System of Reinforced Concrete Steel Construction, 
designed by C. A. Turner, of Minneapolis, Minn., lays claim to the 
cheapest form of this class of construction. This system has no ribs 
to interfere with light or catch dust, and has a flat slab of uniform 
thickness and sound-deadening properties better than any other type 
o;' fireproof construction. The ceilings blend into the round columns, 
giving the effect of one solid piece of masonry. 

The question of waterproofing is a very important one. None but 
those of an elas.tic composition should be used. The moulds should 
always be properly cleaned before being filled with concrete. What 
might have resulted in a serious accident was averted by the timely 
discovery of shavings in the moulds of a building recently completed 
by one of our members. The moulds had been filled in the columns 
to within about a foot of the ceiling on one of the lower floors of the 
building, and the work was stopped at this point to allow the carpenters 
to build the beam moulds ; when these were completed the inclement 
weather would not allow the pouring of the concrete, and the rain 
which followed washed a large quantity of shavings which had been 
left in the moulds down into the columns, the result being that con- 
crete was put on top of the shavings, and the error was not discovered 
until after the moulds were removed. During this time several addi- 
tional stories had been coripleted, and the work of repairing tbe dam- 
age was a difficult one. Had the concrete covered the view of the shav- 
ings until the completion and occupancy of the building a very serious 
accident might have occurred. 

The Campfield Raggle Block Company, Richmond, Ind., are placing 
on the market a burnt clay vitrified hollow block which takes the place 
of flashing, and fills a long-felt want, in that it is a sure means of con- 
necting the roofing with the walls and makes an absolute water-proof 
joint. 

The :Merchants Cold Storage & Ice Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va., re- 
port that their reinforced concrete house built in 1905 is giving good 
results excepting that the cork board insulation was not well enough 
inserted at the columns, thus allowing a leakage at these points. One 
member writes that he considers a brick mill constructed building 
with insulation the best for the storage of eggs, claiming that concrete 
or ion construction affects the eggs on account of the greater heat con- 
duction and consequently aflfectiiig unfavorably as to humidity, etc. 
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Our member The Benedict Warehouse & Transfer Co. of Denver, 
Colo., is experiencing considerable trouble in obtaining a permit to 
build a warehouse in a semi-business neighborhood. The matter is at 
present in litigation. 

The Bush Terminal Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y., have completed plans 
for another large addition, as follows ; 

''Over half a million dollars will be expended in the near 
future by this Company in the erection of two more of its model 
loft buildings, three of which are now standing at 3Sth, 36th and 
37th Sts. respectively, between Second and Third Aves. South 
Brooklyn. Plans for the new structures have just been com-- 
pleted by Architect Wm. Higginson and are now on file in the 
Building Department. The new factories will stand north of 39th 
St. and, like their predecessors, will be six stories high, 600 ft. x 
75 ft', and each containing about 300,000 square feet of floor space. 
The cost is figured at approximately $300,000 each, and if pres- 
ent plans are carried out there will ultimately be 20 of these 
buildings parallel with the great South Brooklyn waterfront and 
calculated t'o contribute a general share to the difficult task of 
solving the freight problem of the port of New York. The 
buildings are to be of reinforced concrete and rank in insur- 
ance tables as absolutely fireproof and among the least expen- 
sive risks issued. The particular function for which these loft 
buildings are designed is to enable wholesalers and manufac- 
turers to follow the modern commercial policy of having plants 
located along the tidewater line. They represent the materializa- 
tion of the new idea that the wareroom or factory must be 
' brought to the railroad car in order to serve its purpose rightly, 

and the fact that yards of the ten freight-carrying roads reaching 
New York City, as well as the landing places of 17 steamship 
lines, are located in this section of South Brooklyn, has con- 
verted it into an industrial community the growth of which will 
depend only upon the number of loft buildings which the Bush 
Terminal Co. will construct." 

In Germany, one of the pioneer countries to use concrete for build- 
ing purposes, the Pohlman system is the one most generally used : 

"Many systems are, at present, in use for the construction 
of fireproof floors, viz. ist, floors consisting of steel beams spaced 
at suitable distances (the spans between them being bridged by 
mass concrete or armored concrete slabs, brick arches, etc.), and 
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secondly, floors constructed entirely of armored concrete, the steel 
beams being replaced by armored concrete joists or ribs built 
simultaneously with the armored concrete deck, so that the whole 
floor forms a monolithic structure. 

"While present day practice is in favor of the latter group 
of floor structures, as evidenced by the rapid development of re- 
inforced concrete construction, the systems at present in use, 
show a number of drawbacks. The ribbed slabs provided with 
■a. skeleton of round or flat bars, the strength of which is mainly 
based on the adherence between the iron and concrete, do not 
show as high a resistance as could be desired. 

"The drawback is overcome by the Pohlman floor, which has 
been used with advantage by a Berlin firm of architects, Messrs. 
Steflfens & Nolle. This, as shown in Fig. I, is a combination of 
two principal groups of floor structures above mentioned. In 
fact, it retains the steel girder, which is the essential feature of 
the first group, though in a modified form, by combining it with 
concrete in such a way that the girder forms the lower or tensile 
member of a beam, while the upper or compressive member of 
the beam is formed of concrete. The firm bond between the steel 
and concrete, on which the efficiency of this composite beam 
entirely depends, is insured by perforations in the steel girder and 
"by loops as represented in Fig. LV. The concrete filling in the 
perforation then tends to resist vertical shearing stresses, while 
the loops which are placed mainly near the ends of the beam are 
fastened in the perforations by means of steel wedges, take up the 
Tiorizontal shearing stresses. 

"Compared with the forms of construction corresponding to 
the first group, the Pohlman system shows a saving in steel of 
about 50 per cent, as steel is required for the lower or tensile 
member of the beam only, the upper portion being built of con- 
crete, which is a comparatively cheap material. Moreover, floors 
constructed on the Pohlman system are more sound-proof than 
those of that group, the steel girders of which, reaching from top 
to bottom, readily transmit sound. The fixing of the loops is a 
very easy matter, no rivets, bolts or fish plates being required. 

"The strength of the armored concrete 'ribbed floors' men- 
tioned under the second group depends entirely upon the ad- 
hesion between the concrete and the steel rods forming the ar- 
mature. Loading tests made with such 'ribbed floors' of long 
spans, have shown that, in many cases rupture was caused by the 
sliding of the reinforced bar in the concrete long before the max- 
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imum stress in the former had been attained ; or in other words, 
the tensile streng-th of the rod had not been fully utilized because 
the adhesive strength was insufficient'. By dividing up the total 
sectional area of the reinforcing in numerous rods of small sec- 
tion, the desired adhesion is obtained, but such an arrangement 
has serious disadvantages. First of all, it is difficult to insure 
sufficient adhesion if a number of small sections are to be era- 
bedded in the concrete. Further, it is difficult to assign to each 
of the numerous rods its exact position according to calculation. 
The effect of the stirrups used in the construction of armored 
concrete beams, also solely depends upon their adhesion, and it 
is not easy to arrange them in conformity with the shearing 
stresses. 

"Again, armored concrete floors of the second type must 
be constructed simultaneously with the walls supporting them, 
and the finished floor when still insufficiently set, has to carry all 
the incidental loads caused by the erection of the building, as for 
instance, by struts for the floors above, transport of building 
materials over it, etc. The centering which supports such floors 
is to be very carefully strutted if damage to the green floors is to 
be avoided and a very strict supervision is required until the 
concrete has properly set. 

"As shown in Fig. i, the Pohlman system insures the com- 
bined action of steel and concrete in a most effective way even 
when heavy steel sections are employed. This has been proved 
by a very interesting loading test made at the Royal Testing Sta- 
tion at Berlin, with a concrete floor as shown in Figs. LLL and V. 
The special steel girders supporting the center portion of the 
floor had a clear span of 23 ft. 4 in. ; its total sectional area was 
10.54 square inches, of which 8.14 square inches had to resist the 
tensile stresses. Under a total load on the floor of 117 tons this 
heavy section broke, certainly a remarkable result, which clearly 
proved that in properly constructed Pohlman floors the com- 
bined action of steel and concrete, which is the essential feature 
of all armored concrete structures, has been fully attained. With 
an ordinary armored concrete ribbed floor of similar strength, the 
heavy section of 10.54 square inches (or 8.14 square inches respec- 
tively) would have had to be divided up into at; least 15 round 
bars in order fo obtain sufficient adhesion between steel and con- 
crete, and even then it is doubtful whether the result would have 
been the same, owing to the difficulty in properly placing and em- 
bedding such a number of rods, as pointed out previously. 
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"With Pohlman floors, the combined action of the special 
perforated steel girders and the concrete is based upon the com- 
pressive strength of the concrete and is insured by the perfora- 
tions of the loops which are fastened to the steel girders by the 
steel wedges (Figs. 3 and S). By employing this arrangement 
a saving of about 50 per cent is eflfecfed, as stated above, and the 
cost of the concrete forming the compressive part of the beam 
is small, so that the Pohlman floors are considerably cheaper 
than either armored concrete ribbed floors or ordinary steel gir- 
der floors of equal span and strength. 

'There are 3 standard steel sections used for constructing 
Pohlman floors according to the various spans and super-loads: 

"Section A — Depth 6^ in. 

Width of bottom flange 5^ in. 

Weight 21.6 lbs. per lin. ft. 

Section B — Depth 6^4 in. 

Width of bottom flange 4^ in. 

Weight 17.3 lbs. per lin. ft. 

; Section C — Depth 6 in. 

Width of bottom flange 4 in. 

Weight 13.2 lbs. per lin. ft. 

"They are equally suitable for combination either with mass 
concrete and armored concrete slabs or with brick arches. Trans- 
mission shafts, etc., may be fixed to them in the same way as to 
ordinary steel girders. 

"Fig. 2 shows the arrangement of the steel work for contin- 
uous beams, the flat bars being bent up over supports in order 
to take up the negative moments produced at these points. 

"The Pohlman system lends itself well to all forms of archi- 
tectural design, and may be easily ornamented in any desired way. 
It is not only suitable for the construction of floors, but also for 
numerous other purposes. 

"In the new Criminal Law Courts at Berlin Mobait the main 
staircase is covered by a dome of 75 feet clear span constructed 
on the Pohlman system. 

"The floors of the extensive new work at Berlin — of the well 
known firm of Siemens & Halske, covering an area of over 
13,000 square yards, have been constructed entirely on the Pohl- 
man system. Sometimes up to 11,000 square yards of floors have 
been laid in one day." 
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The Affiliated Societies of American Society of Civil Engineers, 
American Society for Testing Materials, American Railway Engineers 
Assn. and the Association of American Cement Manufacturers have 
prepared a set of specifications bearing on Reinforced Concrete Con- 
struction which have been very interesting matter to your Committee 
and no doubt will be of equal interest to the members of this Associa- 
tion as well. 

PROGRESS REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON CONCRETE 
AND REINFORCED CONCRETE*! 

Preliminary drafUpnpared and submitted. by the Secretary, October 27. 

Resubmitted to the Joint Committee, as revised in accordance with 

its instructions, December 10, amended and approved for letter 

ballot by the Joint Committee, December 11, 1908. 

Approved by letter ballot, December 20, 1908. 

BY THE 

AFFILIATED COMMITTEES 

OF 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL I;NGINEERS, 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS, 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING AND MAINTENANCE OF WAY 

ASSOCIATION, 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN PORTLAND CEMENT MANUFACTURERS. 

IV. Preparation and Placing of Mortar and Concrete. 
I. proportions. 
The materials to be used in concrete should be carefully selected, of 
uniform quality, and proportioned with a view to securing as nearly as 
possible a maximum density. 

a. Unit of Measure. The unit of measure should be the barrel, 
which should be taken as containing 3,8 cubic feet. Four bags, contain- 
ing 94 pounds of cement each, should be -considered the equivalent of 
one barrel. Fine and coarse aggregate should be measured separately 
as loosely thrown into the measuring receptacles. 

b. Relation of Fine and Coarse Aggregate. The fine and coarse 

' *P^eress Report of Special Committee on Concrete and Reinforced Concrete. 
±-rogress f];^''"','- ," jj (in? January 20th, 1909. Proceedings of the 

American Society of Civrik^reers!'vil. XXXV, Ni. 3, February, 1909 Page 85. 
^""'Presented'^t the Annual Convention of the Amer.can Railway Engmeenng 
and Maintenance of Way Association, at Chicago, March 16-18, 1909. 
'presented at the Quarterly Meeting of the Association of American Portland 

^""p;es^nt"ed*r[h"'A^nS^fo;fverro^f^the"rmerican Society for Testing 
Materials, Atlantic City, June 29-JuIy 3, 1909. 
^Concluded from July, 1909, issue. 
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aggregate should be used in such relative proportions as will insure 
maximum density. In unimportant work it is sufficient to do this by 
individual judgment', using correspondingly higher proportions of 
cement ; for important work these proportions should be carefully deter- 
mined by density experiments and the sizing of the fine and coarse 
aggregates should be uniformly maintained or the proportion changed 
to meet the varying sizes. 

c. Relation of Cement and Aggregates. For reinforced concrete 
constrflction a density proportion based on i :6 should generally be used, 
i. e., I part of cement to a total of 6 parts of fine and coarse aggregates 
measured separately. 

In columns, richer mixtures are often required, while for massive 
masonry or rubble concrete a leaner mixture of 1:9, or even 1:12, may 
be used. These proportions should be determined by the strength or 
wearing qualifies required in the construction at the critical period of 
its use. Experienced judgment, based on individual observation and 
tests of similar conditions in similar localities, is the best guide as to 
the proper proportions for any particular case. 



The ingredients of concrete should be thoroughly mi.xed to the 
desired consistency, and the mixing should continue until the cement is 
uniformly distributed and the mass is uniform in color and homoge- 
neous, since maximum density and, therefore, greater strength of a 
given mixture, depends largely on thorough and complete mixing. 

(7. Measuring Ingredients. Methods of measurement of the pro- 
portions of the various ingredients, including the water, should be used, 
which will secure separate uniform measurements at all times. 

b. Machine Mixing. When the conditions will permit, a machine 
mixed of a type which insures the uniform proportioning of the mate- 
rals throughout the mass should be used, since a more thorough and 
uniform consistency can be thus obtained. 

c. Hand Mixing. When it is necessary to mix by hand, the mixing 
should be on a water-tight platform, and especial precautions should be 
taken to turn the materials until they are homogeneous in appearance 
and color. 

d. Consistency. The materials should be mixed wet enough to 
produce a concrete of such a consistency as will flow into the forms 
and about the metal reinforcement, and which, at the same time, can 
be conveyed from the mixer to the forms without separation of the 
coarse aggregate from the mortar. 
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e. Retempering. Retempering mortar or concrete, t. e., remixing 
with water after it has partially set, should not be permitted. 

3. PLACING OF CONCRETE. 

a. Methods. Concrete, after the addition of water to the mix, 
should be handled raipdly and in as small masses as is practicable, 
from the place of mixing to the place of final deposit, and under no 
circumstances should concrete be used that has partially set before 
final placing. A slow-setting cement should be used when a long time 
is likely to occur between mixing and final placing. 

The concrete should be deposited in such a manner as will permit 
the most thorough compacting, such as can be obtained by working with 
a straight shovel or slicing tool kept moving up and down until all the 
ingredients have settled in their proper place of gravity and the surplus 
water has been forced to the surface. 

In depositing the concrete under water, special care should be exer- 
cised to prevent the cement from being floated away, and to prevent the 
formation of laitance which hardens very slowly and forms a poor sur- 
face on which to deposit fresh concrete. Laitance is formed in both 
still and running water, and should be removed before placing fresh 
concrete. 

Before placing the concrete care should be taken to see that the 
forms are substantial and thoroughly wetted and the space to be occu- 
pied by the concrete free from debris. When the placing of the con- 
jftete is suspended, all necessary grooves for joining future work should 
be made before the concrete has had time to set. 

When work is resumed, concrete previously placed should be 
roughened, thoroughly cleansed for foreign material and laitance, 
drenched and slushed with a mortar consisting of i part Portland 
cement and not more than 2 parts fine aggregate. 

The faces of concrete exposed to premature drying should be kept 
wet for a period of at least 7 days. 

b. Freezing Weather. Concrete for reinforced structures should 
not be mixed or desposited at a freezing temperature, unless special 
precautions are taken to avoid the use of materials containing frost or 
covered with ice crystals, and to provide means to prevent the concrete 
from freezing after being placed in position and until it' has thoroughly 
hardened. 

c. Rubble Concrete. Where the concrete is to be deposited in 
massive work, its value may be improved and its cost materially re- 
duced through the use of clean stones thoroughly embedded in the con- 
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Crete as near together as is possible and still entirely surrounded by 
concrete. 

V. Forms. 

Forms should be substantial and unyielding, so that the concrete 
shall conform to the designed dimensions and contours, and should be 
tight to prevent the leakage of motar. 

The time for removal of forms is one of the most important steps 
in the erection of a structure of concrete or reinforced concrete. Care 
should be taken to inspect the concrete and ascertain its hardness be- 
fore removing the forms. 

So many conditions affect the hardening of concrete, that the proper 
time for the removal of the forms should be decided by some competent 
. and responsible person, especially where the atmospheric conditions are 
unfavorable. 

VI. Details of Construction. 

I. joints. 

u. Reinforcement. Wherever in tension reinforcement it is neces- 
sary to splice the reinforcing bars, the length of lap shall be determined 
on the basis of the safe bond stress and the stress in the bar at the 
point of splice; or a connection shall be made between the bars of suf- 
ficient sitrength to carry the stress. Splices at points of maximum stress 
should be avoided. In columns, large bars should) be properly butted 
and spliced ; small bars may be treated as indicated for tension rein- 
forcement or their stress may be taken off by being imbedded in large 
masses of concrete. At foundations, bearing plates should be provided 
for large bars or structural forms. 

b. Concrete. For concrete construction it is desirable to cast the 
entire structure at one operation, but as this is not always possible, 
especially in large structures, it is necessary to stop the work at some 
convenient point. This point should be selected so that the resulting 
joint may have the least possible effect on the strength of the struc- 
ture. It is, therefore, recommended that the joint in columns be made 
flush with the lower side of the girders ; that the points in girders be 
at a point midway between supports, but should a beam intersect a 
girder at this point, the joint should be offset a distance equal to twice 
the width of the beam; that the joints in the members of a floor system 
should, in general, be made at or near -the center of the span. 

Joints in columns should be perpendicular to the axis of the column 
and in girders, beams and floor slabs perpendicular to the plane of their 
surface. 
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2. SHRINKAGE. 

Girders should never be constructed over freshly formed columns 
•without permitting a period of at least two hours to elapse, thus pro- 
viding for settlement or shrinkage in the columns. Before resuming 
work, the top of the column should be thoroughly cleansed of foreign 
matter and laitance. If the concrete in tbe column has become hard, 
the top should also be drenched and slushed with a mortar consisting of 
I part Portland cement and not more than 2 parts fine aggregate before 
■placing additional concrete. 

3. TEMPERATURE CHANGES. 

Concrete is sensitive to temperature changes and it is necessary to 
take this fact into account in designing and erecting concrete structures. 
In some positions the concrete is subjected to a greater fluctuation in 
temperature than in others, such cases joints are neccessary. The fre- 
quency of these joints will depend, first, upon the range of temperature to 
which concrete will be subjected; second, upon the quantity and position 
of the reinforcement. These points should be determined and provided for 
in the design. In massive work,.such as retaining walls, abutments, etc., 
built without reinforcement, joints should be provided, approximately, 
every 50 feet throughout the length of the structure. To provide against' 
the structures being thrown out of line by unequal settlement, each sec- 
tion of the wall may be tongued and grooved into the adjoining section. 
To provide against unsightly cracks, due to unequal settlement, a joint 
should be made at all sharp angles. 

4. FIREPROOFING. 

The actual fire tests of concrete and reinforced concrete have been 
limited, but experience, together with the results of tests so far made, 
indicate that concrete may be safely used for fireproofing purposes. Con- 
crete itself is incombustible and reasonably proof against fire when com- 
posed of a silicious sand and a hard coarse aggregate such as igneous 
rock. 

For a fireproof covering these same materials may be used or clean 
hard burned cinders may be substituted for the coarse aggregate. 

The low rate of beat conductivity of concrete is one reason for its 
value for fireproofing. The dehydration of the water of crystallization 
of concrete probably begins at about 500 degrees F. and is completed 
at about 900 degrees F., but experience indicates that the volatization 
of the water absorbs heat from the surrounding mass, which, together 
with the resistance of the air cells, tends to increase the heat resistance 
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of the concrete, so that the process of dehydration is very much re- 
tarded. The concrete that is actually affected by fire remains in position 
and affords protection fo the concrete beneath it. 

It is recommended that in monolithic concrete columns, the con- 
crete to a depth of i^ inches be considered as protective covering and 
not included in the effective section. 

The thickness of the protective coating required depends upon the 
probable duration of a fire which is likely to occur in the structure and 
should be based on the rate of heat conductivity. The question of the con- 
ductivity of concrete is one vv-hich requires further study and investiga- 
tion before a definite rate for different classes of concrete can be fully 
established. However, for ordinary conditions it is recommended that 
the metal in girders and columns be protected by a minimum of 2 inches 
of concrete; that the metal in beams be protected by a minimum of ij4 
inches of concrete, and that the metal in floor slabs be protected by a 
minimum of i inch of concrete. 

It is reconmicnded that the corners of columns, girders and beams 
be beveled or rounded, as a sharp corner is more seriously affected by 
fire than a round one. 

S. WATERPROOFING. 

Many expedients have been used to render concrete impervious to 
water under normal conditions, and also under pressure conditions that 
exist in reservoirs, dams and conduits of various kinds. Experience 
shows, however, that where mortar or concrete is proportioned to obtain 
the greatest practicable density and is mixed to a rather wet consistency, 
the resulting mortar or concrete is impervious under ordinary con- 
ditions. A concrete of dry consistency is more or less pervious to water, 
and compounds of various kinds have been mixed with the concrete, or 
applied as a wash to the surface for the purpose of making it water- 
tight. Many of these compounds are of but temporary value, and in 
time lose their power of imparting impermeability to the concrete. 

In the case of subways, long retaining walls and reservoirs, leakage 
cracks may be prevented by horizontal and vertical reinforcement, prop- 
erly proportioned and located, provided the concrete itself is impervious. 

Such reinforcement distributes the stretch due to contraction or 
settlement so that the cracks are too minute to permit leakage, or are 
soon closed by infiltration of silt. 

Asphaltic or coal tar preparations applied either as a mastic or as a 
coating on felt or cloth fabric, are used for waterproofing, and should 
be proof against injury by liquids or gases. 
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6. SURFACE FINISH. 

Concrete is a material of an individual type and should not be used 
in imitation of other structural materials. One of the important prob- 
lems connected with the use of concrete is the character of the finish 
of exposed surfaces. The finish of the surface should be determined 
before the concrete is placed, and the work conducted so as to make 
possible the finish desired. For many forms of construction the natural 
surface of 'the concrete is unobjectionable, but frequently the marks of 
the boards and the flat dead surface are displeasing, making some speciali 
treatment desirable. A treatment of the surface, which removes the filrm 
of mortar and brings the coarser particles of the concrete into relief,. 
is frequently used to remove the 'form markings, break the monotonous, 
appearance of the surface, and make it more pleasing. Plastering of 
surfaces should be avoided, for the other methods of treatment are more- 
reliable and usually much more satisfactory. Plastering, even in care- 
fully applied, is likely to peel off under the action of frost or tempera- 
ture changes. 

VII. Design. 

1. MASSIVE CONCRETE. 

In the design of massive concrete or plain concrete, no account 
should be taken of the tensile strength of the material, and sections 
should usually be so proportioned! as to avoid tensile stresses. This will 
generally be accomplished, in the case of rectangular shapes, if the line 
of pressure is kept within the middle third of the section, but in very 
large structures, such as high masonry dams, a more exact analysis may 
be required. Structures of massive concrete are able to resist unbalanced 
lateral forces by reason of their weight, hence the element of weight 
rather than strength often determines the design. A relatively cheap 
and weak concrete will, therefore, often be suitable for massive con- 
crete structures. Owing to it's low extensibility, the contraction due to 
hardening and to temperature changes, requires special consideration 
and', except in the case of very massive walls, such as dams, it is desir- 
able to provide joints at intervals to localize tbe effect of such con- 
traction. The spacing of such joints will depend upon the form and' 
dimensions of the structure and its degree of exposure. 

Massive concrete may well be used for piers and short columns, in 
which the ration of length to least width is relatively small. Under 
ordinary conditions this ratio should not exceed six, but where the cen- 
tral application of the load is assured a somewhat higher value majr 
safely be used. 
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Massive concrete is also a suitable material for arches of moderate 
"span where the conditions as to foundations are favorable. 

2. REINFORCED CONCRETE. 

By the use of metal reinforcement to resist the principal tensile 
stresses, concrete becomes available for general use in a great variety 
of structures and structural forms. This combination of concrete and 
steel is particularly advantageous in the beam where both compression 
and tension exist ; it is also advantageous in the column where the main 
stresses are compressive, but where cross-bending may exist. The 
theory of design will, therefore, relate mainly to the analysis of beams 
and columns. 

3. GENERAL ASSUMPTIONS. 

a. Loads. The loads or forces to be resisted consist of: 

1. TJic dead load, which includes the weight of the structure 
and fixed loads and forces. 

2. The Ih'e load or the loads and forces which are variable. 
The dynamic effect of the live load will often require considera- 
tion. Any allowance for the dynamic effect is preferably taken 
into account by adding the desired amount to the live load or to 
the live load stresses. The working stresses, hereinafter recom- 
mended, are intended to apply to the equivalent static stresses 
so determined. 

In the case of high buildings the live load on columns may be 
reduced in accordance with the usual practice. 

6. Length of Beams and Columns. The span length for beams 
and slabs shall be taken as the distance from center to center of sup- 
ports, but shall not' be taken to exceed the clear span plus the depth of 
beam or slab. Brackets shall not be considered as reducing the clear 
span in the sense here intended. 

The length of columns shall be taken as the maximum unsupported 
length. 

c. Internal Stresses. As a basis for calculations relating to the 
:strength of structures, the following assumptions are recommended. 

1. Calculations should be made with reference to working 
stresses and safe loads rather than with reference to ultimate 
strength and ultimate loads. 

2. A plane section before bending remains plane after 
I bending. 
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c. The modulus of elasticity of concrete in compression 
within the usual limits of working stresses, is constant. The dis- 
tribution of compressive stresses in beams is therefore rectilinear. 

4. In calculating the moment of resistance of beams the ten- 
sile stresses in the concrete shall be neglected. 

5. Perfect adhesion is assumed between concrete and rein- 
forcement. Under compressive stresses the two materials R^e, 
therefore, stressed in proportion to their moduli of elasticity. 

6. The ratio of the modulus of elasticity of steel to the 
modulus of elasticity of concrete may be taken at 15. 

7. Initial stress in the reinforcement due to contraction or 
expansion in the concrete may be neglected. 

It is appreciated that the assumptions herein given are not entirely 
borne out by experimental data. They are given in the interest of 
simplicity and uniformity, and variations from exact conditions are 
taken into account in the selection of formulas and working stresses. 

For calculations relative to deflections the tensile strength of the 
concrete should be taken into account'. For such calculations, also, a 
value of 8 to 12 for the ratio 6 the moduli corresponds more nearly to 
the actual conditions and may well be used. 

4. THE BEAMS. 

In beam and slab construction, an effective bond should be pro- 
vided at the junction of the beam and slab. When the principal slab 
reinforcement is parallel to the beam, transverse reinforcement should 
be used extending over the beam and well into the slab. 

Where adequate bond between slab and web of beam is provided, 
the slab may be considered as an integral part of the beam, but its 
effective width shall be determined by the following rules: 

a. It shall not exceed ^ of the span length of the beam ; 

b. Its overhanging width on either side of the web shall not 
exceed 4 times the thickness of the slab. 

In the design of Tee beams, acting as continuous beams, due con- 
■sideration should be given to the compressive stresses at the support. 

5. FLOOR SLABS. 

Floor slabs should be designed and reinforced as continuous over 
the supports. If the length of the slab exceeds 1.5 times its width the 
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entire load should be carried by transverse reinforcement. Square slabs 
may well be reinforced in both directions.* 

The loads carried to beams by slabs which are reinforced in two 
directions will not be uniformly distributed to the supporting beam and 
may be assumed to vary in accordance with the ordinates of a triangle. 
The moments in the beams should be calculated accordingly. 

6. CONTINUOUS BEAMS AND SLABS. 

When the beam or slab is continuous over its supports, reinforce- 
ment should be fully provided at points of negative moment. In com- 
puting the positive and negative moments in beams and slabs continuous 
over several supports, due to uniformly distributed loads, the following 
rules are recommended : 

a. That for floor slabs the bending moments at center and 
at support be taken at -^^ for both dead and live loads, where w 
represents the load per lineal foot and 1 the span length. 

b. That for beams the bending moment at center and at 
support for interior spans be taken at^-, and for end spans it 
be taken at ^^ for fenter and adjoining support, for both dead and 
live loads. 

In the case of beams and slabs continuous for two spans only, or of 
spans of unusual length, more exact calculations should be made. Special 
consideration is also required in the case of concentrated loads. 

Where beams are reinforced on the compression side, the steel may 
be assumed to carry its proportion of stress in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Chapter VII, Section 3, c-6. In the case of continuous beams. 



*The exact distribution of load on square and rectangular slabs, supported on 
four sides and reinforced in both directions cannot readily be determined. The 
following method of calculation is recognized to be faulty, but it is offered as a 
tentative method which will give results on the safe side. The distribution of load 
is first to be determined by the formula. 

1* 



1/b r 

1 0.50 

1-1 0.50 

1-2 0.67 

1/b 

1-8 0.75 

1-4 0.80 

1-5 0.83 

Using the values above specified each set of reinforcement is to be calculated in 
the same manner as slabs haying supports on two sides only, but the total amount 
of reinforcement thus determined may be reduced 25 per cent, by gradually increas- 
ing the rod spacing from the third point to the edge of the slab. 
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tensile and compressive reinforcement over supports must extend suffi- 
ciently beyond the support to develop the requisite bond strength. 

7. BOND STRENGTH AND SPACING ON EEINFOSCEMENT. 

Adequate bond strength should be provided in accordance with the 
formula hereinafter given. Where a portion of the reinforcement is 
bent up near the end of a beam, the bond stress in the remaining straight 
reinforcement will be less than is represented by the theoretical formula. 

Where high bond resistance is required, the deformed bar is a suit- 
able means of supplying the necessary strength. Adequate bond strength 
throughout the length of a bar is preferable to end anchorage, but such 
anchorage may properly be used in special cases. Anchorage furnished 
by short bends at a right angle is less efifective than hooks consisting 
of turns through 180 degrees. 

The lateral spacing of parallel bars should not be less than 2^ 
diameters, center to center, nor should the distance from the side of 
the beam to the center of the nearest bar be less than 2 diameters. The 
clear spacing between two layers of bars should not be less than Yz inch. 

8. SHEAR AND DIAGONAL TENSION. 

Calculations for web resistance shall be made on the basis of maxi- 
mum shearing stress, as determined by the formulas hereinafter given. 
When the maximum shearing stresses exceed the value allowed for the 
concrete alone, web reinforcement must be provided to aid in carrying 
the diagonal tension stresses. This web reinforcement must be provided 
to aid in carrying the diagonal tension stresses. This web reinforcement 
may consist of bent bars, or inclined or vertical members attached to 
or looped about the horizontal reinforcement. Where inclined members 
are used, the connection to the horizontal reinforcement shall be such 
as to insure against slip. 

Experiments bearing on the design of details of web reinforcement 
are not yet complete enough to allow more than general and tentative 
recommendations to be made. It is well established, however, that a very 
moderate amount of reinforcement, such as is furnished by a few bars 
bent up at small inclination, increases the strength of a beam against 
failure by diagonal tension to a considerable degree ; and that a sufficient 
amount of web reinforcement can readily be provided to increase the 
shearing resistance to a value from three or more times that' found 
when the bars are all horizontal and no web reinforcement is used. The 
following allowable values for the maximum shearing stresses are there- 
fore recommended, based on the working stresses of Chapter VIII, p. 33- 
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a. For beams with horizontal bars only 40 pounds per square 
inch. 

b. For beams in which a part of the horizontal reinforcement 
is used in the form of bent-up bars, arranged with due respect to 
the shearing stresses, a higher value may be allowed, but not ex- 
ceeding 60 pounds per square inch. 

c. For beams thoroughly reinforced for shear a value not 
exceeding 120 pounds per square inch. 

In the calculation of web reinforcement to provide the strength 
required under c above, the concrete may be counted upon as carrying 
one-third of the shear. The remainder is to be provided for by means 
of metal reinforcement consisting of bent bars or stirrups, but pre- 
ferably both. The requisite amount of such reinforcement may be esti- 
mated on the assumption that the entire shear on a section, less the 
amount assumed to be carried by the concrete, is carried by the rein- 
forcement in a length of beam equal to its depth. 

The longitudinal spacing of stirrups, or bent rods shall not exceed 
three-fourths the depth of the beam. 

It is important that adequate bond strength be provided to develop 
fully the assumed strength of all shear reinforcement. 

Inasmuch as small deformations in the horizontal reinforcement 
tend to prevent the formation of diagonal cracks, a beam will be 
strengthened against diagonal tension failure by so arranging the hori- 
zontal reinforcement that the unit stresses at points of large shear shall 
be relatively low. 



It is recommended that the ratio of unsupported length of column 
to its least width be limited to 15. 

The effective area of the columns shall be taken as the area within 
the protective covering, as defined in Chapter VI, Section 4, or in the 
case of hooped columns or columns reinforced with structural shapes 
it shall be taken as the area within the hooping or structural shapes. 

Columns may be reinforced by means of longitudinal bars, by bands 
or hoops, by bands or hoops together with longitudinal bars, or by struc- 
tural forms which in themselves are sufficiently rigid to act as columns. 
The general effect of bands or hoops is greatly to increase the "tough- 
ness" of the columns and its ultimate strength, but hooping has little 
effect upon its behavior within the limits of elasticity. It thus renders 
the concrete a safer and more reliable material and should permit the 
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use of a somewhat higher working stress. The beneficial effects o£ 
"toughening" are adequately provided by a moderate amount of hoop- 
ing, a larger amount serving mainly to increase the ultimate strength 
and the possible 'deformation laefore ultimate failure. 

The following .recommendations are made for the relative working 
stresses in the concrete for the several types of columns : 

a. Columns with longitudinal reinforcement only, the unit 
stress recommended for axial compression in Chapter VIII, 
Section 3. 

b. Columns. with reinforcement of bands or hoops, as herein- 
after specified, stresses 20 per cent higher than given for a. 

c. Columns reinforced with not less than 1 per cent and not: 
more than 4 per cent of longitudinal bars and with bands or hoops, 
stresses 45 per cent higher than given for a. 

d. Columns reinforced with structural street column units; 
which thoroughly encase the concrete core, stresses 45 per cent 
higher than given for a. 

In all cases longitudinal reinforcement is asusmed' to carry its pro- 
portion of stress in accordance with Section 3. The hoops or bands are 
not to be counted upon directly as adding to the strength of the column. 

Bars composing longitudinal reinforcement shall be straight and 
shall have sufficient lateral support to be securely held in place until 
the concrete has set. 

Where bands or hoops are used, the total amount of such reinforce- 
ment shall be not less than i per cent of the volume of the columri 
enclosed. The clear spacing of such bands or hoops shall not be greater 
than one-fourth the diameter of the enclosed column. Adequate mean.? 
must be provided to hold bands or hoops in place so as to form a 
column, the core of which shall be straight and well centered. 

Bending stresses due to eccentric loads must be provided for by in- 
creasing the section until the maximum stress does not exceed the 
values above specified. 

10. REINFORCING FOR SHRINKAGE AND TEMPERATURE STRESSES. 

When large areas of concrete are exposed to atmospheric conditions-,, 
the changes of form due to shrinkage (resulting from hardening) and' 
to action of temperature are such that large cracks will occur in the- 
mass, unless precautions are taken to so distribute the stresses as either 
to prevent the cracks altogether or to render them very small. The size- 
of the cracks will be directly proportional to the diameter of the rein- 
forcing bars and inversely proportioned to the percentage of reinforce- 
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jnent and also to its bond resistance per unit of surface area. To be 
most effective, therefore, reinforcement should be placed near the ex- 
posed surface and well distributed, and a form in reinforcement used 
which will develop a high bond resistance. 

VIII. Working Stresses. 

I. GENERAL ASSUMPTIONS. 

The following working stresses are recommended for static loads. 
Proper allowances for vibration and impact are to be added to live loads 
where necessary to produce an equivalent static load before applying 
the unit stresses in proportioning parts. 

In selecting the permissible working stress to be allowed on concrete, 
we should be guided by the working stresses usually allowed for other 
materials of construction, so that all structures of the same class but 
•composed of different materials may have approximately the same de- 
gree of safety. 

The stresses for concrete are proposed for concrete composed of one 
part Portland cement and six parts of aggregate, capable of developing 
an average compressive strength of 2,000 pounds per square inch at 28 
■days, when tested in cylinders 8 inches in diameter and 16 inches long, 
under laboratory conditions of manufacture and storage, using the same 
consistency as is used in the field. In considering the factors recom- 
mended with relation to this strength, it is to be borne in mind that 
the strength at 28 da^'S is by no means the ultimate which will be de- 
veloped at a longer period, and therefore they do not correspond with 
the real factor of safety. On concretes, in which the material of the 
aggregate is inferior, all stresses should be proportionately reduced, and 
similar reductions should be made when leaner mixes are to be used. 
On the other hand, if, witli the best quality of aggregate, the richness 
is increased, an increase may be made in all working stresses propor- 
tional to the increase in compressive strength at 28 days, but this in- 
crease shall not exceed 25 per cent. 



When compression is applied to a surface of concrete larger than 
the loaded area, a stress of 32.5 per cent of the compressive strength at 
28 days, or 650 pounds per square inch on the above-described concrete, 
may be allowed. This pressure is probably unnecessarily low when the 
ratio of the stressed area to the whole area of the concrete is nmch 
blow unity, but is recommended for general use rather than a variable 
unit based upon this ratio. 
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3. AXIAL COMPRESSION. 

For concentric compression on a plain concrete column or pier, the 
length of which does not exceed 12 diameters, 22.5 per cent of the com- 
pressive strength at 28 days, or 450 lbs. per sq. in. on 2,000 lbs. concrete, 
may be allowed. 

For other forms of columns the stresses obtained from the ratios 
given in Chapter VII, Section 9, may govern. 

4. COMPRESSION IN EXTREME FIBER. 

The extreme fiber stress of a beam, calculated' on the assumption 
of a constant modulus of elasticity for concrete under working stresses 
may be allowed to reach 32.5 per cent of the compressive strength of 
28 days, or 650 lbs. per sq. in. for 2,000 lbs. concrete. Adjacent to the 
support of continuous beams stresses 15 per cent higher may be used. 

S. SHEAR AND DIAGONAL TENSION. 

Where pure shearing stress occurs, that is, uncombined with com- 
pression normal to the shearing surface, and with all tension normal to 
the shearing plane provided for by reinforcement, a shearing stress of 6 
per cent of the compressive strength at 28 days, or 120 lbs. per sq. in. on 
2,000 lb. concrete may be allowed. Where the shear is combined with an 
equal compression, as on a section of a column at 45 degrees with the 
axis, the stress may equal Yz the compressive stress allowed. The ratios 
of compressive stress to shear intermediate between o and i, propor- 
tionate shearing stress shall be used. 

In calculations on beams in which the diagonal tension is considered 
to be taken by the concrete the vertical shearing stresses should not ex- 
ceed 2 per cent of the compressive strength at 28 days, or 40 lbs. per sq. 
in., for 2,000 lb. concrete. 

6. BOND. 

The bonding stress between concrete and plain reinforcing bars 
may be assumed at 4 per cent of the compressive strength at 28 days, 
or 80 lbs. per sq. in. for 2,000 lb. concrete, in the case of drawn wire 2 
per cent of 40 lbs. on 2,000 lb. concrete. 

7. REINFORCEMENT. 

The tensile stress in steel should not exceed 16,000 pounds per 
•square inch. The compressive stress in reinforcing steel should not 
exceed 16,000 pounds per square inch, or 15 times the working com- 
pressive stress in the concrete. 

In structural steel members the working stresses adopted by the 
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American Railway Engineering and Maintenance of Way Association! 
are recommended. 

8. MODULUS OF ELASTICITY. 

The value of the modulus of elasticity of concrete has a wide range,, 
depending upon the materials used, the age, the range of stresses be- 
tween which it is considered, as well as other conditions. It is recom- 
mended, that in all computations it be assumed as one-fift'eenth that of 
steel, as, while not rigorously, accurate, this assumption will give safe 
results. 

LABOR SAVING DEVICES. 

A thorough canvass of our members has failed to disclose any new 
labor saving devices of great importance. The usual array of roller 
skids, tiering machines, spiral chutes, various designs of hand truck,, 
billing, addressing and adding machines, etc., have been reported and 
seem to be in general use bj' most of our members. 

Our member, the Joplin Transfer and Storage Company, have 
equipped themselves with a road engine for long cross-country trips. 
This engine is capable of pulling 60,000 pounds dead weight, and does the 
work of thirty horses. 

The Produce Refrigerating Company, of Minneapolis, J\Iinn., writes 
that they are using a Mathews Gravity Carrier with elevators, composed 
of two endless link belt chains with flights between for unloading eggs 
from car with this machine. Three men will unload and pile ten cases- 
high a car containing 400 cases of eggs in three hours at a cost of $1.80. 
This time includes the setting up and removing of the carrier. 

The Quincy Market arid Cold Storage Company, of Boston, Mass.,. 
are installing in their new house two Otis Gravity Conveyors. 

Jones & Co., of Norfolk, Va., have equipped their new house with 
booms and derricks for unloading cars and vessels, and estimate their 
present capacity from S to 600 tons per day, this they expect to double 
in the next twelve months. A large number of our members have- 
equipped their plants during the year with pneumatic cleaners, some use 
the same system for cleaning their offices. Several who have used these 
plants beyond the experimental period report making a good profit from- 
their use, one member having earned $40 in one day. The Portable 
Strickland Cleaner, manufactured by the Pneumatic Specialty Co., 26 
Cortlandf street, New York City, is perhaps the most compact machine 
made and' being mounted on a small hand truck can be taken to any part 
of the building desired. 

Writing on the subject of Warehouse Construction as applied to 
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Labor Savings, Mr. W. H. Wayne, manager of the Brooklyn Warehouse 
and Storage Company, has this to say : 

There is one improvement, perhaps, in Warehouse Construc- 
tion, which, if it has, not' already been touched upon, would, in my 
opinion, be conducive of saving labor at certain seasons of the 
year. 

As you are aware, there are two classes of fireproof buildings 
as relates to the methods of handling furniture. The method in 
vogue at our own warehouse is the one most in common use, some 
of the representative warehouses, such as the Lincoln Safe De- 
posit Company's building, being the pioneers. The construction of 
said buildings embodies a system of elevators which are built 
only to carry furniture which has been unloaded from a van upon 
a large platform provided to receive such goods ; as in the case 
of the Brooklyn Warehouse, the platform space to which vans 
are backed up to, can unload at least ten vans at one time and 
will accommodate fifty van loads of furniture. In times of great 
stress of business, where fiom 25 to even 100 loads of furniture 
are received daily, such a method is almost a necessity, but neces- 
sitates rehandling the goods in loading the elevators. 

The other form of construction embodies elevators large 
enough to accommodate a van and are lowered to the driveway 
so that the van can be run upon the elevator floor and then taken 
to the floor and unloaded direct. 

It can readily be seen that a warehouse having from two to 
four elevators could hardly handle So or 100 loads a day for any 
considerable number of days, and as you know, our business is 
confined to certain (so-called) "busy seasons." 

Taking all of these facts into consideration, the elevator 
carrying the goods direct to the floor is a labor saving device, 
yet the platform in other warehouses, differently constructed, is a 
very great convenience, and as I stated before, a necessity. There- 
fore, the suggestion has come to my mind that if the double 
system was employed, in all seasons excepting the very busy sea- 
son, vans could be taken direct to the floor upon which the goods 
are' to be unloaded and in busy seasons the platform could be 
utlized. To have the double system it would be necessary to have 
part of the elevators constructed to start at an elevation level with 
the driveway and the other part could be constructed to take care 
of the goods deposited upon the platform. 

Of course, the handling of goods embraces most of the labor, 
and anything which can lessen such handling would be a great 
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saving of expense, as well as reducing the risk of damage to the 
goods, brought about by excessive handling. 

The Lincoln Safe Deposit Company, of New York City, employs a 
pneumatic lift for carrying books from the warehouse office to the book- 
keeper's department on the second floor immediate above The box 
carrying the load is worked by air pressure on a piston. This company 
recently covered all of their hand trucks with carpet to avoid scratching 
of furniture. They are also using lamp wick for tie ropes on their vans. 
This material is soft and is less liable to injure furniture than rope. 
For pads they are using burlap covered with two thicknesses of canton 
flannel sewed together. 

The St. Louis Refg. and Cold Storage Co. report good results from 
the use of a tiering machine in connection with the piling of cheese. 
Shelves have been built with pockets 3x4 feet, in which, by use of the 
tiering machine, Swiss cheese is stored three drums high, effecting a 
considerable saving in space. 

The B. F. Sturtevant Company, 50 Church street, Xew York, have 
perfected a dryer for removing moisture from cold storage eggs. 

A great deal of trouble is encountered by wholesale ''storage 
eggs to smell and also taste very bad. Hence the great objection 
sweating is encountered when the eggs are taken from storage 
to the outside atmosphere, and is in reality condensation of at- 
mospheric moisture on the shell, due to the fact that the temper- 
ature of the eggs is considerably below the dew point. 

This moisture, if allowed to remain on the eggs, will dissolve 
the lime seal of the shell, thus admitting air to the eggs, causing 
them to spoil quickly. 

If the eggs are left in the shipping case the fiber packing 
absorbs the moisture and gives off a very disagreeable odor which 
the eggs take up. This odor is often very noticeable, causing the 
eggs to smell and also taste very bad. Hence the great objection 
to "storage eggs" by the customer. 

These difficulties are so great that dealers are beginning to 
realize that something must be done to prevent sweating or else 
remove the moisture before it has had time to do any damage. 
As it is impossible to prevent the sweating, the latter course must 
be resorted to, that is, to remove the moisture as soon as possible. 

The most practical way to do this is to remove the eggs from 
the case and place them in trays or boxes with wire bottoms 
through which the air can be drawn by an exhaust fan, as shown 
in the illustration below. 
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The Gillette Roller Bearing Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., are 
putting on the market a line of roller bearing hand trucks which they 
claim reduces the draught one-half. The beds of these trucks are made 
up in the usual style of the ordinary hand freight truck. 

The Tabor Sash Fixture Company, Newark, N. J., are manufactur- 
ing a line of revolving sash for both metal and wood frames. It is 
claimed that this device pays for itself in two years' time by the saving 
in the cost of cleaning alone. 

This system costs no more and some times less than the old style, 
because you do not use weights, chains or pulleys. These and the differ- 
ence between the cost of a box frame and a Simple Plank Frame offset 
the cost of the fixtures. No cords to break, avoiding continual annoy- 
ance and expense. With two sash in a frame better results in ventila- 
tion can be obtained by simply pivoting both sash as far as the inside 
will allow without swinging into the room at all than can be had by the 
use of a regular double hung window under any conditions. Full open- 
ing of frame can be had if desired. 

The new rat exterminator sold by the Independent Chemical Com- 
pany, 25 OH' Slip, New York, known as Danysz Virus, is a won- 
der, viz. : 

The rat is one of the most prolific animals known. They 
breed from three to six times a year, and have an average of ten 
to the litter. 

Beard's stores at Erie Basin are no different from other simi- 
lar places so far as having its full share of troublesome rats, 
but the owners volunteered to allow the Danysz Virus experiment 
to be tried there last January. It was conducted under the super- 
vision of Benj. Russell, U. S. Superintendent of Warehouses of 
the Port of New York. 

The virus was spread around one of the storehouses. No. 23, 
and those interested awaited developments. Within a few weeks 
dead rats were found along the docks and the Danysz representa- 
tives declared they died as a result of nibbling at the virus. The 
virus is only a poison to the rodent tribe. 

After eating it rats are stricken with a contagious disease. 
It spreads throughout the colony and soon all are wiped out. As 
for Storehouse No. 23 the "skiddoo" numeral and the virus had 
its combined effect on the rats, and, it is said, all have vanished 
from that particular place. In speaking of the success brought 
about by Danysz virus, Mr. Russell said : 

"I have kept in constant touch with the warehouse at Erie 
Basin, where this experiment was first tried, and reports show 
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the finding of dead rats on the ground along the docks near the 
building. One morning alone eleven were found, having sought 
the open, evidently for water or air. The dock superintendent in- 
forms me the virus appears to have been very effective and to have 
practically cleared the place of rats. 

"As yet rats have not re-established themselves in this ware- 
house, but to my thinking it may occur at most any time, as the 
whole Brooklyn water front is lined with warehouses, factories and 
docks that are badly infested, and it naturally follows that unless 
concerted action is taken in a majority of these places, efforts to 
exterminate only a few will be of no very great use. That the 
virus is a great exterminator I am assured, and the fact that it 
can be used with safety is a great point in its favor.'' 
The Common addressing tag, so long in use, is gradually loosing its 
favor, and in its place the gummed label is being used. As far as pos- 
sible the American, the Adams and U. S. Express Companies are using 
the gummed labels for addressing packages. The addressing tag is very 
liable to be torn or lost. 

Several of our members report the purchase of power trucks to re- 
place horses. While it would seem that the day is not far distant when 
motive power will be used entirely for tlie transportation of freight in 
our larger cities, the following report from the Secretary of Agriculture 
goes to show that the horse population is steadily growing: 

"With automobiles selling at upwards of $i,ooo each, 
100,000 of them might be bought wifli the increase in the value 
of horses in the United States last year and still leave something 
over $6,000,000 for the maintainance and repairs of the machines. 
The comparison shows fulfillment of the prophecy that the auto- 
mobile was to put the horse out of business is a long way off yet, 
and also gives a hint of the great wealth the country has in its 
farm animals. According to the report of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture the figures show that where automobiles are used most exten- 
sively, in cities like Chicago, New York and Boston, the horse pop- 
ulation is constantly growing." 

The President — Gentlemen, }'ou have heard the very in- 
teresting report of Mr. Greeley, which shows a great amount of 
work, and a very interesting resume of the increase in build- 
ings and their devices for buildings during the present year. 
It will be spread upon the minutes and printed in the report. 
Is there any desire to discuss the report? 
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Mr. Behrens — There are some, points in connection with 
the report that I would Hke to ask- about. Relative to concrete 
foundations he doesn't mention the success that any members 
have had with concrete buildings. We have in contemplation 
the erection of a new building, with wide spread concreate 
■construction, and we have been told by engineers that in our 
soft soil it will do the work to a nicety. 

And another thing in connection with concrete buildings is 
that it has always been a question whether the dropping of 
heavy packages upon concrete floors will result in destroying 
the strength of the concrete. Probably some of the members 
have had experience in that line. My experience has been 
limited with concrete, but rather large with ordinary open 
joists, which I find will stand more wear and tear than mill con- 
struction. I have seen 23-foot spans reach from girder to 
girder with 4 by 16 yellow pine joists, and it resists without 
injury the fall of heavy bales of burlaps, sixteen piled on top 
of each other. It is a question with me whether concrete would 
■stand that. Of course, a careful man would not allow his men 
to drop that, but the manager or the foreman isn't always on 
the job. 

Another thing we find is with regard to architects. We 
find that architects can give you more useless ideas and load 
you up with more unnecessary warehouse arrangement than 
any class of people I ever saw. They are all right on matters 
pertaining to strength and materal, and the requisite size of 
your timbers for growing capacity, etc., but when it comes to 
the arrangement of the building I find that the practical ware- 
houseman can tell the architect all about it. 

Another thing suggests itself to me in connection with 
labor-saving devices, and that is the application of portable 
gasoline machines for piling engines and elevators in the ware- 
house. We have down there some portable sugar piling ma- 
chines ; we have a large quantity of bag sugar, and a large 
number of bag piling machines are in use, but the trouble is- 
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with the cable. It seems to be with the machine that runs it. 
The insurance companies won't allow gasoline motors on ac- 
count of the presence of a few gallons of gasoline, which is 
not dangerous if properly handled ; and it is a question whether 
it is not desirable to educate boards of underwriters up to al- 
lowing the use of gasoline in that way, or portable gasoline 
piling devices could be operated in the warehouses with very 
great profit and satisfaction. It is a matter for consideration, 
and I find it much more satisfactory than electricity. 

If any of the gentlemen have had experience with concrete 
foundation, and with the breakage likely to result from falling 
merchandise, I would like to hear from them. 

Mr. Greeley — Answering your first question about failing 
of foundations, the committee has had no report as to the fail- 
ing of any foundation. I don't believe that any architect or 
engineer, who knows his business, would mislead you on that 
point ; and if you are in doubt about the lay of the land, I think 
the proper way to do would be, if you recall one building that 
was referred to in the report, where the make of the land was 
in question, they started in about six months before the time 
for building, and put down a very small footing and then on 
top of that footing they laid a large platform and piled it 
with pig iron, allowing it to stand there for three or four 
months, and in that way they got the proportion of the weight 
that would be required to be carried when the entire building 
was completed. It seems if there is any question in the mind 
of your engineer, I would not hesitate for a minute to put down 
the piling. Our friend Mr. Johnston back there is perhaps 
better qualified to talk to you on the question of piling, but I 
wouldn't hesitate for a minute in putting up a building to know 
that the foundations are right, for that is where you are going 
to stand and that is where you aer going to Jive. 

As to the concrete standing the strain of the fall of a heavy 
package, you would be surprised to know the elasticity of con- 
crete. I have heard reported a deflection of a concrete span of 
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three-eighths of an inch. It is true it is not good policy to 
allow your foreman or men to drop big packages on the floor, 
because as soon as it is strained or a crack appears in it, it is 
weaker from that time on, and it is a very hard thing to repair. 
If you will let me see your memorandum of the next question. 

Mr. Behrens — Those were the only two points on which 
questions were asked. The others were relative to gasoline en- 
gines and the architects not knowing the requirements. Speak- 
ing of joist construction, I have seen yellow pine joists in 23- 
foot spans, loaded, with a deflection of three inches, and they 
stood the depression good and proper. 

Mr. Greeley — Some day they may not stand it. 

The President — I can state in our own experience we put 
in reinforced concrete floors on a portion of our building, and 
the test was made with a drop weight of six inches, 600 pounds 
to the square foot, and it stood it splendidly. I think there is 
no question about the strength of concrete floors, properly con- 
structed. The only difficulty with concrete is the haste that 
the American workman has in putting it in place, and taking- 
the props out from under it. It has got to have time to set,, 
and the concrete has to be rich enough and intimately mixed, in 
order to make it assured. 

Mr. Behrens — Has any one had experience with the type 
of concrete used, and been able to draw any comparison be- 
tween gravel and broken rock? Down South we use broken 
rock, and we would like to know whether any of our members- 
have had experience in using broken rock and gravel. It 
would seem broken rock ought to be better, as it would have 
a better surface to stick to. 

Mr. Chamberlain — Our building is on the excavation r 
we got the gravel and sand all out of the excavation. Speaking 
about the test of a concrete floor, when we built the original 
building, we built the stables and shops adjoining, some of 
them late in the fall, and in finishing the roof thfe ^oi/tractor 
was careless and allowed the roof to freeze befor-" feet, and. 
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along about January or so a panel fell over the shop, fell about 
eleven feet onto the concrete panel below ; it came not in drib- 
lets, but came down in a crash. I thought that was quite a 
test. I wouldn't want it to be done as a test, but it came 
through all right. We have very strict building laws in Min- 
nesota, and they would not allow us to use gravel if it was not 
all right ; we have crushed rock, but it is miles away. 

Mr. Behrens — What was the mixture, please, in the 
gravel ? 

Mr. Chamberlain — The amount has slipped my mind. As 
Mr. Greeley brought out in his article, we made our mixture 
•quite strong, so as to allow for carelessness. I believe there is 
some carelessness with all of us, and the workmen are no ex- 
•ception to the rule. 

The President — Is there any further discussion of Mr. 
Greeley's paper? Mr. Greeley has the floor. 

Mr. Greeley — The city of New York has just been work- 
ing on a new building code, which is very interesting ; and after 
it was about completed and ready for passage, the Mayor 
vetoed it, or wouldn't sanction it, it wouldn't go through. I 
■don't know but what Mr. Reid is perhaps familiar with that. 
In making up the specifications for buildings they called in all 
the expert men in the vairous building lines and trades in the 
country, and among those were Professor Woolson. I kind of 
like to quote him, because he is my ideal man in his particular 
line, and I guess his authority goes most anywhere. 

Answering the question about gravel and crushed stone, 
and so on, Professor Woolson says he would much prefer the 
use of cinders, ordinary blast furnace cinders he thinks are 
more preferable, the cement clings better to them than it does 
1:0 the rock. Where it is not possible to get the cinders he pre- 
ferred limestone as the next best ingredient to use, and after 
that th§ crushed stone ; but I don't think there would be any 
questioA butswhat good smooth gravel, as large as the gravel 
might bliave'^"^'^ ^e just as good as the other articles. The 
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building code that was rejected in New York, was rejected 
more along the line that it would injure buildings that are up at 
the present time, because it provided that some of the very 
high buildings, the twenty and thirty-story buildings, I believe, 
should be torn down. Is that right, Mr. Reid? 
The President — Mr. Reid has the floor. 
Mr. Reid — I didn't understand that. Of course I wasn't 
particularly interested in the thing, except the possibilities in 
•connection with concrete construction. There seemed to be a 
drive made by the fireproofing people, or it was so claimed, 
against the builders of concrete, and our Bowling Green Com- 
pany having a concrete warehouse, with the expectation of 
later on going up three stories or building on the side another 
similar building, were interested to that extent ; but on inquir- 
ing very closely among the leading concrete builders and en- 
gineers, I was given to understand that we need not have any 
fear on that score, and we didn't bother about it further. 

I know they fought all through ; in 'fact, in the end the Mayor 
vetoed the measure. I think there was also a provision pre- 
venting us going above seven stories ; that was another point, 
where one wanted to go up ten stories. It was killed, and there 
was nothing more to it. 

The President — Is there any further discussion of the 
paper? If not, we will proceed to the next paper in order. 
The next paper in order, however, is that of Mr. F. F. Hedden, 
■chairman of the Committee on Transfer and Forwarding, and 
with the consent of Mr. Bateman, we would like to transfer that 
to the afternoon session. If there is no objection that will be 
done, and we will call on Mr. Cassidy, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Household Good. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON HOUSEHOLD GOODS. 
Mr. Chairman and Members of the American Warehousemen's Asso- 
ciation, 
■Gentlemen :— We should consider ourselves fortunate that we are 
a member of an Association whose membership is drawn from every 
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section of the country, and one which is also continually coming into 
direct touch with all conditions of warehousing in different parts of the 
world. It is from our close relations with our fellow warehousemen 
that we derive the most benefit and experience, and the warehouseman 
who appreciates and uses the knowledge he gains in this connction, is 
the warehouseman who keeps himself in the front ranks of his business. 

This session is called for the benefit' and for the interest of the 
household goods members of this Association, therefore, on behalf of 
the Household Goods Committee, I take pleasure in extending a wel- 
come to the members present and to the guests of the day. 

Those who have acquainted themselves with the facts know that the 
household goods storage business throughout the country has not been 
as good as it might have been during the past year. The amount of 
goods offered for storage has been less than we had expected. This, we 
believe, is only a temporary lull, and we can expect an increase in busi- 
ness from now on. This condition offers us the opportunity to inaugurate 
improvements, and it is with this idea in view that our session is called, 
and at the same time to become better acquainted. 

In my judgment, a warehouseman is a fit subject for any one's sym- 
pathy. He experiences all the big and little trials that go to make up 
the daily business troubles, and he experiences these in bunches. It is 
by taking part at these conventions of warehousemen that we learn 
ways of overcoming our difficulties. In this way we hope you can lighten 
your own and our troubles by taking an active part in the programme 
of the day, and we cordially invite you to do so. 

Our business is made up of a vast amount of small details, and little 
troubles crop up at the least expected moment to annoy us. This is also- 
true of the Railroad Freight Business, and ideas are given to us in a 
recent publication by the General Managers' Association of the South- 
east, an association of railroad managers who are seeking to lessen the- 
losses in their particular line, by educating the shipper how to protect 
his goods. We learn this by perusing the pamphlet published by the 
Genera! Managers' Association, entitled "Why Freight is Lost or Dam- 
aged," The book describes in detail, and has numerous illustrations, 
which gives many reasons why freight is lost or damaged, and in which- 
the initial blame is placed on the shipper. We represent the largest 
shippers of household goods, and are interested accordingly. The found- 
ation of their argument is that the goods are lost or damaged by imper- 
fect marking and faulty packing. According to their report, goods pass 
through many hands, whose duty it is read the shipping directions and" 
route accordingly, and are handled many times over by freight handlers 
who have little or no interest in preserving the safety of the goods.. 
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These factors cause trouble to the railroad, and also to the shipper. 
These two arguments are of real concern to us. In the first place it 
should be our duty both to our patrons and ourselves as well, to see 
that the goods are properly packed to provide against any damage to' 
them in transit. Secondly, to properly and clearly mark the goods to' 
insure their arrival at destination. It may be that some of us have 
grown into the habit of allowing our packers to burlap, crate or box the 
goods according to each man's idea of the requirements. Would it not 
be a better idea to have a printed list provided (similar to one issued by 
a prominent household shipping company) to insure a uniform system 
of packing similar articles, and to use this as a guide to the packer and 
to the patron alike ? A printed list such as this might' include every itemi 
of household furniture, and would show the different means of pro- 
tection we guarantee to give to each article. This would systemize your 
packing and would act as a guarantee to the patron whose complaints 
would be reduced to a minimum. 

COPY OF LIST. 

THE BETTER GOODS ARE PACKED, THE SAFER THEY REACH THEIR DESTINATION. 

Items. Description. How Each Piece Should Be Packed 

Benches Hall Crated. 

Bases Dresser, heavy and 

large Crated. 

Dresser, light and 

small Burlapped with excelsior or straw. 

Sideboard Crated. 

Washsfand Burlapped with excelsior or straw. 

Bicycles Crated. 

Cabinets Music and china Crated. 

Cases Book, with glass 

doors Crated. 

Chairs Heavy Uph. parlor. . .Burlapped with plenty excelsior. 

Finely polished 

wooden Crated. 

Ordinary and com- Tied two in a bundle and wrapped 

mon with paper. 

Couches U p h o 1 s t e r ed or Burlapped with wadding of excel- 

leather sior or straw. 

Cupboards Kitchen, with glass 

doors Crated. 

Chiffonieres Crated. 
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Items. Description. Hoic Each Piece Should Be Packed 

Carpets Rolled in bundles and sewed in 

burlap. 

Dishes All kinds Packed in barrels with plenty of 

straw or excelsior. Weight of 
barrel and contents should not 
exceed 130 pounds. 

Davenports .... Wooden Crated. 

Iron (also couches) . . Shipped loose. 
Dressers See Bases, also mir- 
rors. 

Desks Lad's and office Crated. 

Ends Brass Bed Crated. 

Iron Bed Tied two in bundles, burlapped or 

wrapped in paper. 
Wooden Bed Two in bundle or single and bur- 
lapped with wadding or excelsior. 

Glassware All kinds Same packing as Dishes. 

Hampers Rope well, shipped loose. 

Legs To Extension Table. . Burlapped with excelsior. 

Mattresses Rolled and sewed in burlap. 

Rails Iron and Brass Bed.. .Two or more in bundle, no pack- 
ing required. 

Wooden Bed Tied in bundles with polished sides 

against each other, protected 
with 'excelsior ; no packing re- 
quired. 

Stools Piano Burlapped. 

Stoves Heating Crated. 

Springs Bed Shipped loose. 

Sideboards See Bases and Tops. 

Tops Marble, to Dresser 

and Sideboards Crated. 

Sideboard, glass Crated. 

Tables Extension Legs off and burlapped with ex- 
celsior. 

Kitchen No packing required. 

Dressing, with long '' 

legs Crated. 

Trunks Boxed. 

Tuhs Wash Shipped loose. 
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Items. Description. How Each Piece Should Be Packed 

Utensiles Kitchen : Pots, pans, 

etc Boxed. 

"Washstands. . . . See Bases 

Wardrobes.... Can be taken apart. .. K. D. in bundles burlapped with 

plenty of excelsior or straw. 

Set up Crated. 

Machines Sewing Crated. 

Washing Shipped loose. 

Mirrors Dresser, Chiffoniere. . Boxed or crated. 

Ovens Gasoline Crated. 

Warming or Range. . . Crated. 

Organs Boxed. 

Pictures All kinds Crated or boxed. 

Pianos Boxed. 

Pedestals Burlapped with excelsior or straw. 

Refrigerators. . Large and heavy Crated. 

Small and light Burlapped. 

Racks Hall, with glass Crated. 

Ranges Gas Crated. 

Coal Crated. 

All lids and loose 

parts taken ofif Crated. 

Rockers Frail and expensive . . . Crated. 

Heavy and strong Burlapped with excelsior. 

At dififerent times consignments are received which have been dam- 
aged in transit, and we find that the damage in most cases is due to 
faulty packing. While nobody would care to have his grade of work 
made a question of dispute with another shipper, still such an oppor- 
tunity is likely to arise if we do not exercise the utmost care with this 
class of work. 

The writer recently received a large import consignment of house- ' 
liold goods. The outside conditions were apparently creditable to the 
packer, but when the goods were unpacked the contents showed other- 
wise. The goods were not properly cleated inside the crates, nor was 
any padding attempted', and naturally the goods were in a deplorable 
-.jndition. As an example of the damage we found, the writer takes 
the liberty of sliowing photographs of the contents of six different 
packages. 

EXHIBIT NO. T 

shows a number of pictures. Insufficient packing material was used, and 
the pictures were allowed too much play. All the frames, and in some 
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cases, the pictures themselves, were badly damaged. Had these pictures 
been securely cleated inside the box, or had sufficient material been 
used to tighten the contents, this would never have happened. 

EXHIBIT NO. 2 

shows a valuable gold Vernis-Martin cabinet. An extra heavy box was 
used to cover this article, but the article itself was not tied into the box 
at the right place. The cleats were placed at the weakest parts, crushing 
in the side panels of the cabinet. No padding whatever was used be- 
tween the cleats and the article of furniture. 

EXHIBIT NO. 3 
shows a wardrobe. The wardrobe was securely tied inside the crate, but 
the top moulding was overlooked. The top piece fell ofif inside the crate 
and broke the mirror in the door. 

EXHIBIT NO. 4 

shows a number of dresser mirrors all broken. This package was packed 
in a similar manner to the box of pictures. 

EXHIBIT NO. 5 

shows a number of chairs inside the crate. With these chairs was a 
heavy dining room table. The table got loose and broke the backs and 
tops of the chairs. 

EXHIBIT NO. 6 

shows a heavy walnut cabinet. This looks like a Chinese puzzle. There 
is no excuse for this damage as the cabinet was a solid heavy article 
of furniture, and if securely tied inside the crate it would have been 
safe, but being able to get loose was broken into many parts. 

The sole fault with this shipment was with the inside packing, and 
shows how important a feature this is to us. Perhaps if the consign- 
ment was traced to the shipper, it would be found that the shipper used 
such help as his van men provided. Such warehousemen may believe 
that a general utility man serves his interests best', but if they give such 
results as illustrated above, they speak of themselves. 

A prominent member of this Association was unfortunately made 
the defendant' in a suit to recover the value of a consignment of house- 
hold goods destroyed by fire while in his van. Our member was held 
responsible for the loss by a court decision, which held him liable as a 
common carrier, and large damages were awarded. We presume this 
member had no release clause in his moving contract, and perhaps no 
contract whatever, and consequently was held for the full value. 

The fact that we can be held for such a loss will compel us to de- 
mand a contract from our patrons, which will reduce our liability to a 
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minimum. It may, tlierefore, be necessary in the near future to pro- 
vide ourselves with a form of contract to reduce the amount of our 
responsibility for all classes of work. We have a limit of liability clause 
in our storage contract, but few of us have any in our moving contract, 
and it seems to the writer, in view of the heavy loss to our member, 
that the sooner we provide a limit of liability contract for moving work, 
the better it will be for us, and I therefore suggest that this be referred 
to a committee. 

A member of the New York Warehousemen's Association recently 
was a defendant in a suit which was brought against him for loss of 
goods which were stored in his warehouse. His only defense was that 
his warehouse receipt limited his liability to $50 for any piece or package 
and the contents thereof. The court held, however, that he made no 
mention of this limit of liability in his proposal for the work, and de- 
cided that his proposal was the contract and not the warehouse receipt', 
accordingly large damages were awarded to the plaintiff. 

Here we have two cases before us of extreme responsibility, one 
from fire, the other from loss, and we have no protection against either. 
If a court decides that a limit of liability clause in our proposal contract 
will benefit us, it may also protect us in like manner in case of fire, and 
these two risks should be covered accordingly. We suggest' that this 
matter should have serious consideration. 

One .of our members has provided himself with a form of proposal 
for use when submitting estimates. We show a copy of it as follows : 



PROPOSAL 

THE CAREFUL WAREHOUSE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK CITY, 

Contract subject to the following conditions, viz. . 

1st. — Terms. 

2d. — The right is reserved to accept or refuse any order for 
transportation or removal of goods. 

3d. — We are not common carriers, and our responsibility is 
limited to. ordinary care, therefore, we shall in no event be liable 
for loss or damage to property in our custody sustained by fire 
or other causes beyond our control. Patrons desiring protection 
for such should secure insurance. 

4th. — The delivery of goods to our warehouse will be fol- 
lowed by the issuance of receipt containing terms and conditions 
upon which property is accepted for storage, 

5th.— No employee is authorized to aher or change these con- 
ditions by verbal understanding or agreement. 
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This Association has several times attempted, in conjunction with 
the New York Furniture Association, to secure favorable freight rates 
for goods properly packed for shipment from the Official Classification 
Committee of the railroad, but with no great' success. It is deemed ad- 
visable to try again, and we recommend that the incoming committee 
of this Association act with the New York Association for this purpose. 
We also recommend that a further attempt to secure a favorable opinion 
be made, by showing that, in addition to representing a large class of 
leading household goods shippers, we are instrumental in filing a num- 
ber of claims for damages due to improper packing by others, in the 
interest of our patrons, and we suggest that the members of this Assp- 
ciation preserve a copy of all the claims arising through their work 
of this nature for the use of the committee. 

Our secretary recently received a letter from a member of this 
Association reviewing the history of a consignment' of goods received 
for storage. In this letter our member is asking for information of simi- 
lar cases to his own, and seeks to know the results. He received a con- 
signment of goods in the name of the husband and received as well 
payments on account from the same source. Later he received an order 
from the depositor's wife to ship a certain part of these goods to her, 
and to sell the balance. Part of these goods were sold and the balance 
shipped according to instruction. Later the husband called and de- 
manded all the goods. 'When the situation was explained to- the de- 
positor he advised our member that his wife had divorced him, but had 
no right to the goods, and demanded the goods or their value. Our 
members should understand that we are responsible to our depositor, 
and to no one else, and should protect themselves accordingly. Our 
member was wrong when he accepted the order for delivery, and has no 
way to justify himself for the act, for he is in the same situation to his 
depositor as the bank officials are to the depositors of a bank, and no 
such official would think of surrending money in a like case. 

A question of greater mterest to our members is the business of 
shipping household goods from city to city when under our control. 
■We all have a desire to secure a part of this business, and we have 
no doubt all members desire that we should. To do this thoroughly 
some systematic way must be found to produce this result. 'We would 
suggest that a streamer on the bill of lading containing information to 
the consignee, and the address of our member at destination would 
provide a sure means, and suggest the use of a form similar to the 
100.000 of them might be bought with the increase in the value of horses 
following: 
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IMPORTANT. 
GOODS are packed securely by experienced packers, and are 
shipped at RISK OF OWNER OR CONSIGNEE. WE cannot be 
responsible for LOSS or DAMAGE after we take CARRIERS' RE- 
CEIPT. If goods arrive in bad order, give your RECEIPT accord- 
ingly, and thereby have recourse to the TRANSPORTATION COM- 
PANY. 

THE EAGLE WAREHOUSE & STORAGE COMPANY, 

Per 

Our Correspondent in the City of 

State, is 

Address 

Transportation service can be secured from the above Company. 
Respectfully submitted. 

The President — Gentlemen, you have heard the very in- 
teresting report of our chairman, Mr. Cassidy. It will be 
spread upon the minutes, and published in the report of the 
year. And as we have several other papers on the handling 
of household goods — well, as the program requires, we will 
leave the discussion of these matters until later, unless there 
are some questions that you wish to ask Mr. Cassidy at the 
present time. If there is no desire to ask his questions, we 
will proceed to the next paper on "Warehouse Accounting," 
which in the absence of Mr. Aspinwall, the writer, the Secre- 
tary will read : 

WAREHOUSE ACCOUNTING, 
By C. A. Aspinwall, 
Vice-President, Security Storage Company. 
Washington, D. C. 
The desiderata in warehouse accounting, as in any other, are ac- 
curacy, clearness, simplicity. . The commodities dealt in are chiefly 
warehouse space, with more or less insurance -or guarantee, use of 
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teams and men, material for packing, labor of packers, carpet clean- 
ing, etc. The business is usually divided into several departments, and 
a good accounting system should show the charges incurred by each 
customer; and further, the division of expense among the different de- 
partments. It is also highly desirable for the management to be able 
to see quickly the comparison by months and years of the profit and 
expense accounts. Not all warehouse companies attempt in their book- 
keeping to attain all of these results. All see the necessity of keeping 
accurate record of the charges against each customer and try to let 
none escape. Many also endeavor to trace the increase or diminution 
of profit and expense account's and compare with preceding months 
and years. A few have systems for showing expense and profits of 
each department. 

The household goods warehouse as a business of any size or 
dignity is a very recent institution, more recent even than the depart- 
ment store, and methods vary greatly in different institutions. Most 
warehouses have grown with considerable rapidity from small begin- 
nings, so small that the bookkeeping could almost be done in a hat, 
and the watchfulness and memory of the superintendent or manager 
were usually depended on to see that all charges and other necessary 
records were made. The accounting end of the business has not yet 
generally been given much attention from competent sources. It has- 
rather been left to grow and the business has often grown away from 
the system. Occasionally expert accountants from outside have been 
called in to organize systems, but their plans have not always been 
practicable or have been too costly. 

Kow, let us consider in more detail what we wish to have in our 
accounting system. First, we must have an accurate list of goods re- 
ceived in and delivered from storage. We are now pretty generally 
agreed that the system of inventorying each piece numerically and tag- 
ging the piece with the numeral is the best method. Usually a lot 
number is given each incoming lot of goods and each piece a serial 
number. The lot number is placed above and the serial number below,, 
thus : 180S/1. Some warehouses keep the same lot number for one 
customer, and when later lots are delivered, begin the serial number 
where the last lot left off. More probably give each new lot whether 
for old or new customers, a new lot number. In delivering goods the 
lot and piece number are recorded, so that a given piece can be traced 
readily. 

Usually the inventory is made by hand, sent to the office and 
copied by the typewriter onto the warehouse receipt. A better method 
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is to have the warehouse receipt and the inventory made at the same 
time by typewriter and carbon paper. The typewriter can certainly 
write as 'rapidly as by hand and one process is thus eliminated and the 
warehouse receipt is ready for immediate delivery to the storcr of the 
gfppds. The carbon duplicate (inventory) should be printed on stout 
paper and the printing of the warehouse receipt so arranged that 
when the inventory is folded four times it will be of convenient size 
to fit in a regulation lo-inch card record drawer with the name at the 
top as folded. After folding thus it can be handled in a card index 
cabinet as conveniently as a regulation stiff card. 

The inventory is the original source of the storage entry. The 
storage rate noted on the inventory can be transferred to the ledger 
direct; in a non-charge «ntry in different colored ink from the ordi- 
nary charge entry. Such an entry will appear: "June 18, storage at 
$8," but there will be no entry in the column for figures. The entry 
is merely a notation of rates. When the time comes for charging up 
storage the bookkeeper notes the rate and charges at that rate for the 
period from which the last charge was entered. This period may be a 
day or a year or any time in between, according to circumstances or 
the particular system employed. Thus on July ist, storage for the 
fraction of a month from June l8th may be entered and thereafter 
monthly, or quarterly, semi-annually or annually, another system is 
to enter storage charge only (i) when the storage rate changes, (2) 
when goods go out', (3) when storage charges are paid, (4) at the 
end of the year. This saves a great many entries and the actual 
storage income can be obtained from the record of additions to and 
subtractions from storage, kept from day to day on a separate book or 
sheet. And right here I should like to say that a system of book- 
keeping which requires the fewest entries has very mUch indeed in its 
favor, not only because each entry takes time, but also increases the 
chance for error which means more and greater loss of time in finding 
at trial balance time, the first of every month. 

You have now the original storage rate. Increases will naturally 
be shown on a new inventory for additional goods received which will 
show the added rate. Reductions may be shown on the inventory if 
these are gotten out when deliveries are made and checked, or on a 
reduction slip. In any case the old storage rate entry will be can- 
celled and a new one made. 

Now the hauling charges must be considered. U is frequently left 
for the foreman to make such charges. But this foreman may forget 
or make a mistake. He cannot see every load and possibly at tunes 
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he may let other considerations than exact justice move him. The 
driver should report in- writing on appropriate form the work done^ 
on each trip. This and many other useful things aru accomplislftcl by 
incoming goods or moving work, by a driver's receipt made out in 
duplicate as shown below, A. 

These are put up in books and each driver carries a book, and 
each time he receives goods he gives a receipt to the person delivering 
the goods to him. The duplicate is tunied into the office. 

For outgoing goods the drivers obtain a receipt from the receiver 
of the goods. 

These forms, together with the order forms which .pass from the. 
office to foreman and from foreman to driver, carry all information 
necessary for the entry or charge clerk to make up his charges.,, 

Where work is charged for by time rather tliaii. by- loads, the ' 
driver notes on the back of order the number of men, wagons and 
the time consumed on the job. This notation may well be verili<?d. by . 
the clock dater for greater accuracy. , 

Packing charges are taken care of by means of time anJ ipateriaj 
slips as follows: Separate orders are made out in office, on the regular 
order form B for packing work. This passes from office to foreman, 
from foreman to packer selected to have charge of the job. Material 
gotten out for the job is entered on material slips made out in dupliv 
cate on autograph register C. The original goes to, packer in charge. 
The duplicate goes inside the register and at the close of the day the ■ 
foreman takes out all duplicates from the register and passes into the 
office. These are used to check packers and thus make sure that all 
material slips are turned in. 

The original material slips, as stated, go to tlie packer in charge. 
He is charged with seeing that material supplied agrees with slip, and 
he turns in at the close of each day material slips and time slips D, and 
original of packing list. The packing lists are made in books, especially 
IJrinted with appropriate headings and columns and arranged for 
carbon duplication. (See below, E.) The original sheet for the day's 
work is turned in each day, al' stated, aiid serves to check the amount 
of work done daily b3'' packers and also permits the typewriters to 
copy' packing lists daily aiid so have completed list rc.idy for trans- 
mission as soon as the job is done. This is inip,irtant on a big job, 
as the typewriting and proofreading of long lists is a work of several 
hours, and it is highly desirable that all documents go to customers 
together and promptly. Packing lists for shipments frequently coine to 
customers after the arrival of shipments, and are thus of nn value. 



(Form A) 
DRIVER'S RECEIPT 

This is only a memorandum Ackniowledgment. 



SECURITY STORAGE COMPANY Received from 

Successors to Storage Dept. 

American Security & Trust Co. 

1140 15th St., Washington, D. C .■. 

the articles enumerated below subject to the condition that the respon- 
sibility of the company is limited to the sum of fifty dollars fior any 
articles and / or contents: unless a higher value is declared and a higher 
rate paid. 



To be stored in 




private room: 

To be stored in 






open storage: 

To be stored in 






vault and valued at 

1 






$ .. 






To be stored in 
cold storage and val- 








To be packed and 






shipped: 






by Freight 










by Express 






prepaid collect 
















To be moved to. . . 




Fire insurance desired 






• 




$; : for years 


carpets and 




Marine or transit insur- 


rugs to be 






cleaned: 


ance desired $ 







Xo. 9802 



Signed . 



Driver. 



(Note: Size of lovm 8x8 inches. Used in duplicate with carbon sheet.) 



Np 

Name 
Address 



(Form B) 
SECURITY STORAGE CO. 



.19 



Wants 



When 

Collect . 

Location 

Charge . 

Room Open . 

Ordered by 

B«c. to 

Driver 

Load.s . .' 



(Note: Used in duplicate with carbon sheet. Size of form 5%x7% inches.) 

(Form C) 







..19.... 


M 






1 Yds. Burlap 48 in. 






1 " " 36 in. 1 




1 Ft. Lumber | 




1 Lbs. Exeelsior | 




1 ■• Straw 1 




1 ■' Nails 1 




1 '■ Heavy Paper | 




1 ■■ Newspaper | 




1 " Waterproof Paper | 




1 " Small Pads | 




1 " Large " | 




1 " Rope 1 




1 " Strap Iron | 




1 Sheets Moth Proof Paper | 




1 Qu. Manilla | 




[ " Yellow Tissue | 




1 '' White " 1 




1 Screws | 




1 Pkg. Tacks j 




1 Balls Twine | 




1 Barrels | 








1 " Large | 




1 " Medium 1 




" Small 1 




Book 1 




1 ■' Pianp 1 





(Note: Size of form S'iixS^, inches.) 



(Form D) 
SECURITY STORAGE COMPANY 

TIME SUP 



Work done for. 

At No 

Date 



Name Time 




Worked liours 

Worked hours 

Wiorked hours 










Worked hours 







The number of hours indicated above will be charged in your bill. 
Please examine carefully before signing. 



(Note: Size of form 4x7 1^ inches.) 



(Form E) 
List of Goods Packed by the 

SECURITY STORAGE COMPANY 

Successors to Storage Department American 

Security & Trust Company 

1140 Fifteenth Street, Washington. D. C, 



i< or 

:...;;. lO Tinnt Xn 


To be 






Xo. 


Package. 


































































































■ 1 



(Note: Size of form Si/ixlOM. inches._ Size of printed heading S^AxS^ 
inches, remainder being blank. Used in duplicate with carbon sheets.) 
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The entry clerk, as you will see, has now all necessary data for 
charging up hauling, , packing, material and labor. He has a double 
check on hauling charges through duplicate driver's receipt and receipt 
for. delivery and the order form, and d double check on material 
thrQUgh the two slips. .,.,;, 

,, He is also provided with a doubl,e check, on the executions .of, all 
orders by the fact that these are made out in duplicate. The original 
pas.s.es to foreman, the duplicate to entry clerk, who enters thatn -in 
his combination order and charge book under date of the day set ior 
their execution. This book is ruled to order, shows how much work is 
booked ahead and is of assistance in busy time in guiding the office 
force in acceptance of orders and making of promises. ( See sample 
-page, F*). 

W'here the orders are returned executed and with the foreman's 
O. K., the entry clerk makes the proper charges in the columns ruled 
for the purpose. 

■' 'Such work as is done, without charge to customers is charged, to 
fhe' dejpartment involved. Thus, the hauling of packing material is 
charged to- that ledger account, and hauling receives credit at the' end 
of the month. Where vault, cold storage, carpet cleaning, Or other 
gQiods are carted free, the charge for cartage is made against the depart- 
ment (or, in other words, against the ledger account of ' vault, cold 
storage, carpet clean'ing, etc., etc.), so that expense and pro'fit of eich 
may be dttermined accurately. The rate to be charged thus shoulol be 
determined by cost, and is of course readily calculated. '" 

I believe wc have here presented a system of original entries which 
provide safeguards from omission of charges, or from under or over 
charges and also one that can be easily handled by a single entry clerk 
of good school education. i 

It should be noted that the entities in the order ahd charge book 
are made during the course of the day so that at night or in the morn- 
ing when the papers and slips come' in to him his work is that much 
lessened. He has then but t6 take one by one the papers handed in 
by each driver and packer '(handling each man's 'papers separately) 
and make the entry in the diarge' column. The explanation of the 
charge, name, address and date is already entered. 

The drivers and packers,' having been instructed to fasten together 
the papers pertaining to each separate job, the\- con quickly check order 
against receipt to detect possible mistakes. 

After all packing material slips are entered, he gathers them to- 



• The pages of this report arc too syiall ,to clearly, show Form F. The .Vuthor 
wiU be pleased to furnish sample sheet oti application. 
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gether and checks them against' the duphcate material slip, which comes 
off in a long ribbon and is passed in by the foreman as above explained. 

Where work is done at a contract price, this is shown on the dupli- 
cate order and entered under the heading "price" in the combination 
entry and charge book. With this the entry clerk has nothing further 
to do. The bookkeeper will handle this by entering the charges as they 
stand and equalizing by an entry "contract profit and loss," which will 
be the amount of the difference, more or less, between the contract 
price and actual cost at regular rates. Or he will, if this method is 
preferred by the management, change the figures in the original entry to 
agree with the contract. 

The drivers or packers will, of course, report any work done in 
excess of, or less than agreed upon, as shown by their orders, and this 
will be charged up in a separate entry. 

It will not be possible to close each day's entries on the entry and 
charge book daily, as the work on a given job may extend over con^ 
siderable period. In such cases the entry is held open until work is 
completed and the papers in such cases are gathered together and held 
by entry clerk until completion of the work. 

Labor in the warehouse is charged up in the same general way. An 
order on the regular form is made when goods are received or deliv- 
ered by outside wagons or when access is had to stored goods. A 
proper charge in each case is entered on the original order by the 
warehouse or upstairs foreman — if one is employed — or by the general 
foreman. 

In the system above briefly outlined we have shown the accumula- 
tion of a considerable amount of loose printed forms, and it may be 
well to consider their ultimate disposition. 

The original order form is filed in the customer's envelope, the 
duplicates are filed in a body daily in a card index file behind calendar 
guides under date of their execution, kept thus for a period of years, 
say five, and ultimately destroyed. During this period they can be re- 
ferred to if needed to verify an original order, or replace it if lost 
and required, but principally to show on any given date what goods 
came in or out of the warehouse or were handled in the warehouse. 
This information is useful in tracing lost articles and takes the place 
of a separate book, which in many warehouses is kept to supply this 
information. 

The duplicate driver's receipt, the receipt for goods delivered, and 
the returned warehouse receipt, go to the customers' files. The material 
and time (or labor) slips are pre^rved in a card index file behind 
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alphabetical guides for a period equal to the statute of limitation, and 
then destroyed. These slips are only required in about one in a hundred 
cases where the bill is questioned, and, after the bill is paid, they are of 
ho further use, so in this way the files are relieved of their volume and 
the filing clerk finds it much quicker to dispose of them in this way. 
The duplicate tnaterial slips and the original packing lists, are de- 
stroyed (unless the packing list is sent to the customer instead of the 
typewritten copy). The duplicate warehouse receipt or inventory, G, 
will be filed in the card index files behind alphabetical guides, and with 
partial or total withdrawals, removed and attached to order. After 
the goods withdrawn are checked off and the reduction in rate noted, 
it passes back through the entry clerk to the bookkeeper, or it may be 
placed at once in the customers' file, where it will eventually land after 
all of the goods have been withdrawn. The former method is sug- 
gested as better, because it affords a double check on withdrawals and 
enables the office to ascertain quickly just what goods remain in storage 
for a customer, information which is needed very frequently. 

The warehouse foreman is provided with forms for reporting the 
date of storing, the location (and measurement, in case of space goods) 
of each lot. These forms are also filed with duplicate orders in the 
calendar file, as they are only rarely required after the information they 
convey is entered, so the files and the file clerk may well be relieved of 
their burden. 

Duplicate freight receipts — in case the shipments forwarded are 
numerous — should have a special temporary file behind alphabetical 
guides in the card cabinet. This is for reason of greater ease in 
obtaining them, as they are frequently required for a variety of rea- 
sons within a period of a few weeks after shipment. 

They can thus be kept safely and quickly at hand for a period of 
three to six months. During slack times when office work is at its 
lightest, these duplicate bills of lading are transferred to customers' 
files. Separate files are also maintained, as will be shown hereafter, 
for cold storage and vault inventories. 

I am aware that this separation of files is directly in opposition 
to the general tendency. Systems which would gather all records and 
information about each customer in one envelope have been worked out 
or accepted by many warehousemen, and the consideration that the 
system carried this feature of concentration has been of great weight. 
For a small business with a compact office, an office force of two or 
three it probably is best to have one file for all papers. In such a case 
the manager's desk, the bookkeeper and the files should be close to- 
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gether, so that any one can quickly get at an envelope or holder' from 
the liles. 

But in a large business, the office space, required is considerable 
and the office force may be of some numjiers. The number of envelopes 
or holders in the tiles will run into th? thousands and the papers in 
each .often to hundreds, rendering it a task of some little time to get 
from, the tile docket the required document, .-^s the business in- 
creases, it is found to be wise., to specialize more, divide and. sub- 
divide responsibility, and the theory underlying this necessity also, leads 
to the sub-division of record iiles. . , ,< 

We ome to consider now the accounting and recording process 
for some of the other departments which of late years have been added 
to the household goods warehouse business. The Vault Departntentiis 
an easy proposition because the deposits therein are few in number per 
customer and compact. The card index is well adapted to the records 
ing needed here. -\ 5 by p-inch card of a distinctive color may .be 
used to record the name, date of entry, value, location, lot .number, 
seal number, etc. This card, after passing throi^igh the bookkeeper's 
hands for entry on the ledger, is filed behind alphabetical guides in a 
card inde.K cabinet. When the deposit is withdrawn it passes to the 
bookkeeper to close his account, and, after being check-marked by him, 
is re-filed in another similar drawer marked, ''Vault Record, Dead." 
It is kept here rather than in the customers files for the reason that 
nearly all vault deposits come back again the next season, and then the 
old card is quickly obtainable to get information as to value, corr.ect 
name and other facts, particularly the first, as vault customers nearly 
always say. in answer to inquiry as to valuation, "Same as last year." 

Certificates of deposit for silverware may be typewritten and, press 
copied, as in the case of warehouse receipts. 

A card record has also been found well adaptec^ to the Cold 
Storage Department. ; 

This card, H, is filled in by the man in charge of the Cold Storage 
Department, passes to the office, from this the warehouse receipt is 
made and the card then passes, through the bookkeeper's hands to the 
record cabinet. When goods are withdrawn the card is attached to the 
order for delivery and sent to the Cold Storage Department. The 
articles called for are gotten out ready for delivery there and turned 
over with the order to the delivery service. The card, after having 
the articles withdrawn checked off,, is returned to its place in the 
cabinet. .If all of the articles .in fh,^ lot are withdrawn the card is 
filed in a similar drawer labeled "Cold Storage, Dead." The card, of 
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course, passes on its way to the filing cabinet by way of the book- 
keeper for appropriate reduction in rate. The season rolls around and 
cold storage deposits begin coming in again. As the cold storage of- 
ficer turns in his card inventories, a clerk t;akes each and runs through 
the dead cold storage cards and attaches last year's card to the ijew 
one, should there be one. These come to the proper officer's desk, and 
before the rate is put on this year's card the two are compared for 
correction of name, valuation, check measurpnienf, etc. _ Many minor 
mistakes are thus avoided. . After performing this usefiil^ service, the 
"dead" card passes to its final resting place in the regular file in the 
customers' file envelope. 

This system seems best adapted to the Cold , Storage Department 
of a household goods warehouse. Another system having , many ad- 
vantages is as follows: The man in charge of, the Cold Storage De- 
partment, after examining the deposits, writes ■ opt- the warehouse re- 
ceipt in triplicate on a book such as is us,ed in making out' freight 
receipts. The original is inailed to the depositor, the duplicate goes 
to .the general office and is filed. The triplicate he retains and files in 
a cabinet in his own department;, -alphabetically.. Orders for with- 
drawals are sent to him and he gets from his cabinet the triplicate re- 
ceipt. The advantage ,of this system is that the second writing of the 
inventory of articles received is sayed.- The disadvantages are (i) That 
the receipt issued may not present as neat and effective an appearance 
as where typewritten in the office, (2) -unless both dupMcate and tri- 
plicate are checked when articles are withdrawn the office is not in 
position to see quickly just what articles. i;emain on deposit of a given 
lot,. (3) the paper duplicate is not- as easily handled, in a card index 
file and will not stand the wear and tear. of many handlings, (4) there 
being no press copy of the warehouse receipt, it is possible to lose 
all record of a deposit, should both duplicate and triplicate be, mis- 
placed or destroyed. The system is, however, well suited to depart- 
ment stores and furriers handling furs exclusively in their cold 
storage. 

Carpet cleaning records may ,be handled on cards in a similar 
manner and with equal advantage of quick access of both, current and 
past record. , 

In- this rather brjef descriptipn which will be more readily under- 
stood with the aid of the illustration, a' method of handling customers' 
charges has been shown. 

The general account'— consisting of accounts from which profit is 
derived— as storage, cartage, packing material, etc., will receive credit 
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each month for the sum of the amounts charged to the individual cus- 
tomers. 

Tlie expense accounts will be handled through the cash book and 
should be sufficient in number to make it possible to trace easily the 
gfrowth of expenses. 

It has been shown how the work done by one department for an- 
other is charged and credited so that statistically the result from each 
are obtained with general accuracy. Thus, the cost of all cartage that 
is done without a direct charge to the customer is charged to the ac- 
count for which the cartage is done; as, for instance, hauling of 
packing material is charged against the packing material account in 
the ledger; cartage of vault deposits to the safe deposit account, etc. 

The labor cost of each general account is shown by arranging 
the pay roll in several columns, each headed with the name of the 
department and the pay of the labor used in that department is en- 
tered in the corresponding column, instead of in a single column. 

The wages of the packers will be in one column, the wagon men 
in another, the men inside the warehouse in another, etc. Foreman, en- 
gineers, watchmen and similar employees will be in the general or 
administration column and their total wages can be pro rated accord- 
ing to a fixed schedule at the close of the year, together with all general 
expenses, such as office expenses, light power and so on. Should packers 
or warehousemen be at any time detailed for wagon work or otherwise, 
their time may be accounted for and charged exactly as though they 
were detailed on a customer's work. 

At the close of the month or the year by this method, with little 
or no extra clerical work, the management may see how much each 
branch of the business is paying. 

In order that the management may see how expenses and profits 
are rising or falling and how these expenses compare with previous 
months and years, a graphic chart can be drawn by the bookkeeper in 
a short time. 

Sheets of paper may be obtained at any store dealing in drafts- 
men's materials, ruled in fine squares ten lines to a square, known as 
cros.s section paper. 

The horizontal lines will represent dollars, starting at nothing, 
each higher line will represent an increase of $S, $10, $25, $50 or $I00, 
as determined. The vertical lines will represent months, one square to 
a month. 

Start, then, your storage rate January ist. at what it may be, say 
$1,000. If it rises by February ist to $1,100, a black ink line will rise 
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from $i,(x» to $i,ioo. A red ink line will show a rise or foil of the 
same period of the year before. A pencil line or a green ink line will 
show the course of two years ago. Each general account on the ledger, 
profits or expense treated in the same way and a further line for total 
expense and total profit will show quickly how each compares with 
last month, last year and year before last. A straight line representing 
the average for last year may be introduced also. This method is not 
only easy to prepare, but more informative than a compilation of 
figures. 

I started out to present a paper on warehouse accounting in the 
abstract, but immediately I was drawn into oiitlining a particular 
system, but if excuse is needed it must be that this system of account- 
ing presented, embodies 'the ideas that to the writer's mind appear best 
suited to the household goods warehousemen's business, and are the re- 
sult of perhaps fifteen or more years of investigation, experiment and 
thought in those pregnant minutes before sleep comes and after it de- 
parts while one lies flat on back, arms crossed beneath the head in the 
position that the lamented Du Maurier said was best suited for psychic 
manifestations. 

With this system the bookkeeper can balance his books to <i penny 
each month. He, with the assistance of an entry clerk, can take care 
of all the bookkeeping required for two thousand accounts and more. 

The President — Gentlemen, you have heard the report of 
Mr. Aspinwall. The paper represents nineteen years' growth 
of accounts, from a small business of the Security Storage 
Companv to the present time, of a very large business in the 
household goods section. The accounts and the books are 
oiaen to any of you for observation and examination in Wash- 
ington. We haven't got them with us, but the chairman would 
be p^leased to answer any questions in regard to them that may 
be put by the members. Mr. Aspinwall has had these accounts 
in hand for a number of years, but they are, as I said, t)ie out- 
growth of experience and necessity. We tried very hard to 
make the bookkeeping the least expensive part of our busuiess, 
and to have the printer do the larger portion of it. 

The' nfext paper in order is "The Sale of Goods for Unpaid 
Charges," Mr. W. C. Gilbert. Mr. Gilbert has the floor. 
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SALE OF GOODS FOR UNPAID CHARGES. 

Fir>t — Vou should proceed cautiously. Be sure you comply with 
all parts of the law to t,he sinallest detail. Be liberal with your cus- 
toiiiers. 

As the Warehouse Receipts Act has become the law of eighteen 
States, the procedure as to the disposal of goods for unpaid charges 
from various dates will thereafter be of growing interest to the' furniture 
warehouseman. 

This section of the law was modeled on what is known as the Geh- 
e'ral Lien Law of Xew York State, and reads as follows : 

Satisf.vction of Lien by Sale. 

A warehouseman's lien for a claim which has become due 
may be satisfied- as follows: 

The warehouseman shall give a written notice to the person 
on whose account the goods are held, and to any other person 
known by the warehouseman to claim an interest in the goods. 
Such notice shall be given by delivery in person or by registered 
letter addressed to the last known place of business or abode of 
the person to be notified. The notice shall contain — 

(a) An itemized statement of the warehouseman's claim; 
showing the sum due at the time of the notice and the date or 
dates when it become due. 

(b) .\ brief description of the goods against which the lien 
e.-cists. 

(c") A demand that the amount of the claim as stated in the 
notice, and of such further claim as shall accrue, shall be paid on 
or before a day mentioned, not less than ten days from the de- 
livery or from the time when the notice shall reach its destina- 
tion, according to. the due course of post, if the notice is sent by 
mail, and 

(d) -\ statement that unless the claim is paid within the time 
specified the goods will be advertised for sale and sold by auction 
at a specified time and place. 

In accordance with the terms of notice so given, a sale of 
the goods by auction may be had to satisfy any valid claim of the 
warehouseman for which he has a lien on the goods. The sale 
shall be had in the place where the lien was acquired, or. if such 
place is manifestly unsuitable for the purpose, at the nearest suit- 
able- place. After the time for the payment of the claim si)ecified 
in the notice to the depositor has elapsed, an advertisement of 
the sale, describing the goods to be sold, and stating the name of 
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the owner or person on whose account the goods Lire held, and 
the time and place of the sale, shall be published once a week for 
two consecutive weeks in a newspaper published in the place 
where such sale is td'be held. The sale shall not be held less than 
fifteen da}S from the time of the first publication. If there is no 
newspaper published in such place, the advertisement shall be 
posted at least ten, days before such sale in not less than six con- 
spicuous places therein. 

From the proceeds of such sale the warheouseman shall sat- 
isfy his lien, including the reasonable charges of notice, advertise- 
, ment, and sale. The balance, if any, of such proceeds shall be 
held by the warehouseman, and delivered on demand to the person 
to whom he would have been bound to deliver or justified in de- 
livering the goods. 

At any time before the goods are sold any person claiming 
(I right qi property or possession therqin. may pay the warehouse- 
man! the amount necessary to satisfy his lien and to pay the rea- 
sonable expenses and liabilities incurred in serving, notices and 
advertising and preparing for the sale up to the.-.titne of such 
payment. The warehouseman shall deliver the goods to the per- 
son making such payment if he is a person entitled, under the 
provisions of this Act, to the possession of the goods on payment 
of charges thereon. Otherwise the warehouseman shall retain 
possession of the goods according to the terms, of the original 
contract of deposit. 

This is slightly modified in Illinois and possibly in other States. 
, In, New York State the Warehouse Receipts Art went into, effect 
in October, 1907. In other States it became effective the following 
January, and in others at latpr dates as the law was adopted in the 
dififerent States. Therefore, ali goods covered by receipts issued in New 
York after October 1st. 1907, upon which the charges have no,t been 
p<-jid are liable to sale under the terms of this section. All goods cov- 
ered, by receipts of previous dates upon which charges have not been 
paid, are subject to p.reviously existing laws. In New York State this 
is the General Lien Law. The conditions under which, tfie goods may 
be sold arc s,i similar that it is only necessary for the Ne.vv York ware- 
houseman to drop a paragraph of the old sales notice, that, under which 
it was necessarv to declare the value of the goods to be sold and to 
add the words underlined in the form of sales notice as shown here- 
with. Also, it is now no longer necessary for the warehouseman to 
have the notice verified before a notary. 
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NEW YORK STORAGE COMPANY. 

32 East 42d Street, 

New York 19 

To .' 

PLEASE TAKE NOTICE, that the New York Storage 
Company has a lien upon the property stored by you with it, aris- 
ing as follows, namely: 

1. That the nature of the debt or the agreement under which 
the lien arose, is for storage charges for the storage of household 
goods, personal effects and merchandise pursuant to the ware- 
house receipt and agreement therein contained, issued to you on 

the day of 19 An itemized statement 

of tlie claim is hereto annexed. 

2. That the personal property against which the lien of this 
Company exists, consists of household goods, personal effects and 
merchandise as scheduled in the afore- 
said warehouse receipt, and stored by you or in your name in the 
warehouse of this Company. 

3. The amoimt of such lien at the date thereof, is the sum 
of $ the same became due on 

And this Company also demands payment of all sums which 
may accrue subsequent to the date hereof. 

YOU ARE THEREFORE REQUIRED to pay the amount 

of such lien on or before the day of I9- ■ ■ •, 

together with all sums which may accrue under the agreement 
aforesaid subsequent to the date of this notice, and if such amount 
is not paid, all said property will be advertised for sale and sold 

at public auction at New York City, on the 

day of 19. . . ., at 10 a. m., 

and if the sale is not completed by 5 p. m., it will be continued 

on day of 19 and 

each succeeding at the same time and place 

until sale is complete, and the proceeds of such sale will be applied 
to the payment of the amount of said lien and the expenses of 
the advertisement and sale, and in case any deficiency shall arise 
on said sale, you will be held liable therefor. 

New York Storage Company, 

By 
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Of course, while this notice will answer for goods to be sold, the 
receipts for which are dated subsequent to the date laid down in the 
Warehouse Receipt Act as passed in each State, all goods previously 
received must be sold under conditions previously existing in those 
States. 

As already stated, previous to tht adoption of the present law, 
goods in New York were sold under the General Lien Law. A ware- 
houseman in New York City has recently been sued in conversion in 
the sum of eight thousand dollars for selling goods under this law, 
and the attorney for the plaintiff has claimed that the law is uncon- 
stitutional. Three lawyers, after examining the warehouseman's rec- 
ords, so he states, declare that he complied with all the conditions- 
of the law and the outcome of the suit is awaited with interest. It is 
possible that before it is finished the New York Furniture Warehouse- 
men's Association may be drawn into the suit, and as the present' act 
is so important to all warehousemen of the eighteen States, and others 
that may adopt the act, the American Warehousemen's Association may 
find it important to lend a hand. 

It is perhaps an easy matter for us to give an opinion after the 
suit has been commenced, but it is my belief that great caution should 
be exercised in the sale of household, goods for charges, especially where 
we have reason to btlieve the goods are of considerable value. This lot 
of goods sold, it is understood, for between five and six hundred dol- 
lars, about the amount of the charges. The warehouseman still has a 
trunk of silverware in his possession. Surely it' would have been safer 
for him to have held these goods for another year, but if he felt that 
he must sell, it would have heen wiser to have sued for his bill and had 
the goods sold under a judgment of a court. 

A warehouseman recently advised me of the sale of a lot of goods 
on which there were some eighteen hundred dollars' charges due. He 
sold the furniture, which brought about a third of his charges, but held 
the pictures and bric-a-brac, among which were a number of pieces 
of Chinese pottery. He recently paid for an appraisel of this pottery 
and was advised that it was worth over thirty-five hundred dollars. He 
also has a lot that' should be sold consisting of two paintings, valued 
at fifty thousand dollars by the owner, but the value of which cannot 
be verified in this country. Suppose he sells these for a few hundred 
dollars, it does not require much of an imagination to say what would 
be the probable result to him. 

The sale of contents of packages is also a troublesome feature. 
Since the decision has been rendered that packages cannot be safely 
sold "as is" without opening them up, there remains open two ways tj 
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disijose of these. Either open up the packages in the salesroom as bids 
are about to be received or open them up in advance of the sale and 
keep a record of the contents, assuming, of course, under the law, lia- 
bility for contents of packages as soon as opened. Under this latter 
method there can be no question but that the goods will bring a greater 
return, but in the event of withdrawal of the goods from the sale at the 
last moment by the payment of charges or for any other reason, there 
is always the possibility of a claim for shortage, which it is hard to 
refute. 

A large lot of goods was once withdrawn from a sale a half hour 
before the commencement of the sale by the payment of charges. The 
owner of the goods subsequently claimed that a valuable Cloirsonne 
vase worth six hundred dollars was missing. Fortunately, the proprie- 
tor of the warehouse remembered this vase distinctly, and the mover 
who took away the goods from the sale was compelled to disgorge. 

The question is asked, should a warehouseman continue to sell 
goods from a lot after his lien has been satisfied? In reply, I would 
ask : Why should he ? He has no further claim on the goods, and I 
think if he did continue to sell he would be guilty of conversion. 

There is a suggestion I would offer borne out by experience. If 
you have among the goods to be sold several pieces that are especially 
valuable, as a piano, for instance, I would catalog these at the end of 
the lot, for if you sell the more valuable pieces first, should it become 
necessary to stop the sale before all goods are sold on account of the 
]ien being satisfied, you may otherwise have rubbish to carry over. 

It is customary with many warehousemen before selling goods to 
■examine contents of trunks and packages quite thoroughly, holding back 
letters, some of which at times are of a compromising nature ; family 
Bibles, portraits, etc., turning these over to the owner if called for. 
Some of the older houses have quite a collection of this material, and 
it is becoming a burden. The question arises : What shall be done 
with this? Shall the letters be destroyed and the other goods sold for 
what they will bring? I would like to learn from members present as 
to their practice in such conditions. 

In closing I would urge warehousemen not to sell too closely. You 
can afford to lose a little storage rather than be too hasty. Bear in 
mind the goods are usually of greater value to the owner than to any 
one else, and you can often have his everlasting gratitude by holding 
goods for a short time, taking a payment on account when you may be 
entitled to a full payment or holding them even withcrt a payment. 
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The President — Gentlemen, you have heard the very in- 
teresting report of Mr. Gilbert. It will go forward with the 
other papers to be taken up in the afternoon session. We have 
a very few minutes left of the forenoon session, and there is a 
very short paper on "The Operation of Small Cold Storage 
Plants for Furs by Electricity," by Mr. Karl Vesterdahl. Mr. 
Vesterdahl has not been able to be with us, and the secretary 
will read his report. 

The Secretary— I will state, Mr. President, and gentlemen, 
that the title is a little misleading, in that it is not altogether 
operation by electricity. 

OPERATION OF SMALL COLD STORAGE PLANTS 
FOR FURS, ETC., BY ELECTRICITY. 

REFRIGERATION OF ROOMS FOR THE STORAGE OF FURS 

It is quite some vciir.s since cold storage was first employed for the 
preservation of furs, but it is only in recent years that the storage of 
furs in cold rooms has developed into almost a special business of itself. 

The enterprising furrier of to-day does not only store his own 
stock in cold rooms during the summer season, but receives also fur 
garments of outsiders, which makes a handsome addition to his regular 
business, considering especially that the time for such storage is his 
dullest season. 

The enterprising warehouseman of to-day has also come to the 
realization that a room for the cold storage of furs is an absolute neces- 
sity for a well-equipped warehouse, besides being an excellent invest- 
ment. 

Years ago the refrigeration of fur rooms was accomplished ex- 
clusively by the use of ice, the opinion being then that a temperatuVe 
considered low enough for food stuff was also good enough for furs. 
This opinion changed gradually, however, until a temperature of 26 de- 
grees or below was required, it being maintained in the most success- 
ful fur rooms of to-day between 20 and 26 degrees. 

As the use of ice, of course, is out of the question in connection 
with such temperatures, refrigeration by machine or artificial refrigera- 
tion has been universally adopted, a method which also altogether re- 
moves the trouble previously caused by undue moisture in the air so 
detrimental to the preservation and looks of the fur of the garments. 
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Air reduced in temperature to 20 degrees is crisp and snappy and 
sufficiently dry to make the life of the moths and other insects impos- 
sible, and gives to the fur a fresh and glossy appearance. 

A mechanical refrigerating plant consists of three main parts : the 
machine with its accessories, the cooling coils and the chemical, which, 
in almost every case, is ammonia. 

The machine is a device which prepares the chemical or puts it 
into a condition to absorb the heat when introduced into the cooling 
coils, or a device, which, popularly speaking, squeezes the heat which 
has been absorbed out of the chemical when returned to it from the 
cooling coils. It also circulates the chemical through the cooling coils, 
making the process a continuous one so long as the machine is in opera- 
tion. 

In arranging the cooling coils for removing the heat, or cooling a 
fur room, two systems are in vogue at the present time, the indirect 
and the direct system. 

In the indirect' system the cooling coils are located in a room out- 
side the storage room and the air from the storage is taken by a fan, 
forced over the coils and returned to the room cooled to the proper 
temperature. 

In the direct system the cooling coils are located in the storage 
room itself, reducing the temperature of the air without removing it 
from the room. 

It is claimed, and it is also true, that the air in case of the indirect 
system is dryer than in the case of the direct system, but the fact that, 
although a dry air is necessary, the percentage of moisture must not be 
t'oo low, that the first installation is a great deal more expensive, that 
the operation of the fan means money, and, further, that the insurance 
rate in this instance is very much higher, makes the saving and wise 
warehouseman, when installing a refrigerating plant, adopt the direct 
system only. 

It has been found that the percentage of moisture contained in the 
air when the cooling coils are located in the storage itself is just the 
proper one, and that if it is further reduced, the skins, by evaporation, 
are liable to lose their pliability and become brittle. 

The matter of insurance for fire may, however, be the strongest 
argument to the business man for the direct system. 

By the constant blowing of air into the fur room the fire hazard is 
considerably greater, because if a fire should begin in any part of the 
room the inrushing air would fan the flame, and it is even believed that 
the latest fur storage fire on record was kindled by a spark from the 
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electric motor, operating the fan, being carried into the room with the 
air current 

In order to reduce this danger the introduction of thermostats has 
been suggested which by the heat would automatically stop the circu- 
lating fan,' but unless the fire -would begin very near to such a ther- 
mostat, the extraordinary low temperature of the room would destroy 
its mission. 

In case of the fire referred to above the. fire sprinklers in the ceil- 
ing did not open before a great damage had already been done, and it 
was found afterwards that the sprinklers only in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the starting place of the fire had opened at all. 

In the direct', as well as the indirect system, of cooling, a brine 
solution is sometimes used as a medium for e.xtracting the heat from 
the air of the room, this solution having been previously cooled by the 
ammonia and afterwards c'rculated by a pump through the air cooling 
coils, but when it is used it is used only for fear that a leak may occur 
in the ammonia pipes with a possible damage to the fur garments. 

If, however, an ammonia pipe system is constructed with care, and 
made from the very highest grade of material and further thoroughly 
tested before the garments are put in store, the possibility of a leak is 
absolutely eliminated. 

There is rather more danger of damage by introducing gas pipes, 
water pipes and electric wires through a house, or locating a steam 
boiler in the cellar or under the sidewalk, which no one to-day hesitates 
doing, than to locate ammonia pipes in a fur storage room. 

Considering further, that in case of brine circulation, the first cost 
of the plant is considerably increased, and that from the necessity- of 
continuously circulating the brine the operating expenses are very much 
higher, there is in the mind of the writer absolutely no reason for such 
an arrangement. 

In order to keep an absolutely even temperature in a room a re- 
frigerating plant must be operated continuously during the day and 
night, but in case of a fur storage, where the temperature may vary to 
a certain degree without harm to the garments, it' has been found that, 
with good insulation in the room, an operation of the plant of from 
10 to 12 hours a day is amply sufficient. 

From actual data obtained from a plant during the hottest summer 
weather and where the room was insulated with two layers of 2-inch 
sheet cork, and where the refrigerating machine was put' in operation 
at 8 o'clock in the morning and shut down at S o'clock in the evening, 
the temperature of the fur room increased during the remainder of 
the 24 hours just 6 degrees. 
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Judging, therefore, from the different arguments brought forth for 
and against the different systems of refrigeration in vogue, there should 
be no doubt that the cheapest plant as to first cost, the most economical 
as to operation and other expenses incidental to a business of this kind 
is the plant where the cooling coils are located directly in the storage 
room with the chemical itself as an agent for the cooling of the air, and 
the plant which is so proportioned that it needs to be in operation 10 
to 12 hours a day only. 

In installing a refrigerating plant there is almost in every case a 
doubt in the purchaser's mind about what power to use for the opera- 
tion of the machine. 

Refrigerating machines are to-day being operated by steam, elec- 
tricity, illuminating gas, producer gas or mineral oils, and they will all 
make the wheel go roimd, but the subject requires in each instance a 
special study or expert advice, because what is best in one case is not 
so in another. 

Steam and electricity, however, are possibly to-day the mos-t famil- 
iar agents for power, and, therefore, mostly used in connection with re- 
frigerating machines. They can both be easily obtained either from 
local plants or from plants of service companies who make a specialty 
to supply consumers. 

Which one of the two is the most economical depends on condi- 
tions as to location and prices. 

If in case of the installation of a new refrigerating plant a boiler 
plant for other purposes is already in existence with steam of a suffi- 
cient pressure, a steam driven machine is unquestionably the most eco- 
nomical, no matter at what price you can purchase electricity. 

If, however, a boiler plant would have to be installed onlv for the 
purpose of supplying steam for the machine, it would be cheaper to 
buy electricity, at least at the prices at which this commodity is sold 
at the present day. 

There is no economy in using electricity from one's own dynamos 
unless the refrigerating machine is to be located at a distance from the 
boilers, it being easier and in most cases cheaper to transmit electricity 
than to carry steam through long pipes. 

In many cases electricity is given the preference, because a more 
experienced and therefore more expensive man is required to operate 
a steam engine than an electric motor, also where the heat from a steam 
engine may be objectionable. 

The actual comparative cost of steam and electricity is absolutely 
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impossible to state witliout linowing tlie local conditions, because in- 
case of electricity there is only to be considered the price at which it 
can be obtained or purchased, but in case of steam, the cost of. fuel, the 
amount of money invested in the boiler plant, the maintenance or wear 
and tear of the plant, and besides the cost of attendance necessary must, 
also enter info the calculation. 

It may be of interest, however, to state the actual .operating ex-- 
penses of one plant where the refrigerating machine is operated by- 
electricity. 

The plant in question is located in New York City. 

The fur room contains 32,000 cubic feet of space. 

It is being cooled by the direct system or by ammonia piping located 
in the room itself. 

The refrigerating machine is of 10 tons ice melting capacity, and 
is being operated in the hottest summer weather at a speed somewhat 
below the normal about 9 hours a day. 

The rate for electricity, which is supplied from the street service, 
is syi cents per kilowatt per hour. 

The rate for water is $1 per thousand cubic feet. 

In accordance with these rates, the actual operating expenses per 
day are as follows : 

Electricity $2 . 50 

Water i.oo 

Oil, packing, ammonia, etc 25 

Wages of operating engineer 2.50 

Total $6.25 

Karl Vesterdahl. 

The President — Gentlemen, you have heard the paper of 
Mr. Vesterdahl. Paper No. 33, "Building a Concrete Ware- 
house for Household Goods," by Mr. John Bekins, will not be 
presented, Mr. Bekins having been detained at home on the 
construction of his building. 

The time for adjournment having arrived, the session will 
close, and if the members will be promptly in their seats at 
half past two, we can finish up the work of the session in a 
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very short time. There will be the discussion of household 
goods matters, perhaps the reading of paper 29, a paper on 
Ihe transfer and forwarding business, unfinished business and 
new business. 

Whereupon the Association adjourned to 2:30 p. m. 
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THIRD DAY 

Afternoon Session 

THE Association reassembled at the expiration 
of the recess, President Read in the chair. 
The PRESiDENT^The first business be- 
fore the Association is the reading of the 
report on "Transfer and Forwarding," Mr. 
F. F. Hedden, chairman. Mr. Hedden not 
being able to be present with us, the secre- 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FORWARDING AND 
TRANSPORTING. 

Mr. President and Members of the American Warehousemen's Asso- 
ciation^ Assembled. 

Gentlemen.— Your committee on Transferring and Forwarding 
wishes to take this occasion to thank those members who so kindly 
answered our lettsrs, asking information in regard to conditions as to 
the transferring and forwarding business in their section of the country. 
This committee feels quite proud over their success in this direction, for 
we feel that we were especially honored after our experience of former 
years, and also reports of some of the members last year as {o the re- 
sults they had along the line of obtaining information from members 
We are certainly pleased to report an improvement. 

TRANSFERRING. 

The conditon throughout the country, in this branch of business, 
we find varies considerable. Of course, we must remember that a great 
many of our members are warehousemen and have no personal inter- 
est in transferring and teaming. We are pleased to quote from the letters 
of those members who have replied to our communications as follows : 

From Los Angeles. — "There is no doubt but what conditions indi- 
cate a revival of the 'good old times' that existed some two years ago, 
and that these conditions will prevail in the very near future. 

"While labor, feed and other expenses have steadily increased- 
within the past few years, it has been met', not by an increased price ■ 
for services performed, but by seeking economies in doing business. 
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It is not always possible to offset it by such economies, and I think, 
with certain lines, rates will necessarily be increased, partcularly with 
rettrence to the handling of consolidated cars of new furniture, we be- 
lieving a lo-cent rate is not sufficient compensation. In fact, we have 
always questioned whether this business was being done at cost or 
at a loss." 

From San Francisco. — "The cost of labor and other conditions here 
(as far as the cost of operating is concerned) has been high for the 
past three years and the indications are, at this time, that it will con- 
tinuue so." 

From Spokane. — "Will state that our business has been good the 
past year, and that there has been no material advance in the price of 
feed or labor. 

"Rental charges for close-in storage space is advancing.'' 

From Kansas City, Mo. — "The prices of labor, repairs, feed, etc., 
are about as they have been for the past couple of years." 

From St. Louis, Mo. — "Labor has not advanced any; nor rents.'' 

From Denver, Colo. — "The cost of feed is somewhat lower than 
it has been, much to our satisfaction. Repairs and rents seem to be 
slightly on the advance. The standard for labor is about fixed, and at 
the present time there seems to be no expectation on the part of our 
employees for getting any higher wages. 

"We have recently put into effect a slight raise in our charges for 
services. The past three or four years we have been quietly pushing 
up our charges for storage and for moving, a little here and a little 
there at a time, and only recently the moving men here have begun to 
charge for return driving time. Two years ago we shoved our rate 
per hour from $1.25 to $1.50. By putting these little charges into effect, 
one at a time, they cause no particular comment, and we are grad- 
ually getting on a little better basis. The same applies to our rate for 
packing. Fortunately we have here in Denver a number of good com- 
petitors with whom we can get together, and when we get together 
can rely upon them to keep their agreements. Of course, we have the 
cheap man, but we pay no attention to him, and while he is working 
for $1.00 per hour we are getting $1.50." 

Your committee believes that this letter is worth more than a pass- 
ing notice, as it shows what can be done when our members will be 
honest with each other and all pull together. 

From Milwaukee. — "Our labor account is increasing considerable 
and we find it a hard matter to convince our partons that we are en- 
titled to increased rates in proportion. Comparing our expense ac- 
counts, consisting principally of labor, coal and engine room supplies. 
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with same accounts five years ago, we find that they have increased 
about 25 per cent, without a corresponding increase in the vohnne of 
business handled." 

Another member from Milwaukee says: "We find that the price 
of feed has been reduced recently, but the price of labor and rpits 
have gone up and we have been forced to raise our labor charges "five 
cents per hour per man." 

From Mansfield, O., we have the following: "We beg to state that 
we have had a very fair year, business of the early part not being 
nearly as brislc as at the present time. However, taking it all in all, we 
have managed to make a reasonable profit by carefully watching ex- 
penses. 

"We have greatly reduced the expense of feeding our horses this 
year, in the face of grain being a trifle higher. This was done prin- 
cipally by feeding more corn and less oats than heretofore. The results 
have been very good, and with proper care we do not see why corn 
cannot be used more generally for feeding truck horses. We have fed 
our horses for 40c per working day, which is less than 3Sc per day 
counting 365 days, this including medicine and miscellaneous expenses 
incidental to the care of horses, of course, not including barn men. 

"The prices of labor have been about the same, but will, no doubt, 
be a little bit higher this coming spring, providing the looked-for pros- 
perity reaches us. 

"On the whole, we are very well satisfied with the conditions as 
they are. We have been in this business nearly thirty years, and we 
think have all of our departments fairly well organized. However, we 
will be at the annual meeting and trust to learn many new ways of 
making more money out of the busiriess of transferring and 
forwarding." 

From Dayton, O. — "Labor, repairs, rents, etc., have not advanced 
materially with us while we have increased our prices to some extent." 

From one of our correspondents in Cleveland we have the follow- 
ing: "The prices of labor, repairs, rents, etc., are advancing and have 
been for the last' six years. In fact, labor with us is hard to secure at 
this time." 

From another member in Cleveland we have the following: "While 
the cost of maintainance is greater, considering the feed, labor, repairs, 
horses, etc., costing from 25 to 50 per cent more than in former 
years, the rate of 3c per cwt., which has been in force for over twenty 
years, still remains. It seems impossible to raise this. rate. Several 
attempts, in former years, to increase the rate to 4c per cwt. have met 
\yith defeat', owing to the fact that ouside compeition has always stood 
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ready to accept business oil the 3c per cwt. basis. .A.n increase under 
such conditions would mean the loss of a large per cent of business 
and would be disastrous."' 

From Pittsburg, Pa. — "The prices of labor, repairs, etc., remain 
abaut the same which has prevailed the last four or five years. The 
item of feed has increased in cost greatly in the last couple of years, 
although we note that within the last month of so the price of oats has 
been materially reduced. The cost per month for stabling in Pittsburg 
is $23 per horse. Some years ago $17 or $18 was considered a high 
price. So far as prices for teaming are concerned, it is practically im- 
possible to increase these rates in 'such proportion." 

From Atlanta, Ga. — "We believe that our conditions are about the 
same, in this city, as they are elsewhere. While we find prices of feed 
and labor advancing, so far we have been unable to increase our rates 
in proportion.'' 

From one member in New York we have the following: "Condi- 
tions in Xew York are not as prosperous as might seem. We do a lot 
of work and worry for a very small profit. The labor question is an 
important one in more ways fhan one. While the increase in cost of 
labor, in our line, has been about 20 per cent in the last year or two, 
the decrease in the earning capacity of the present-day wage-earner is 
fully 50 per cent as compared with by-gone years, and, as you know, 
the conditions of delivery in cities like New York and Chicago is at 
least' 25 per cent harder than they were in the past, due to the flat and 
apartment house. 

Another source of decreased profit is insurance, casualty, marine, 
fire and other forms of protection, whereby we endeavor to save our- 
selves from being swamped. .All this is chargeable to profit so fhat 
at the end of the year there is but little left except the expense account 
which is always in evidence. 

-\ warehouseman or a carrier has no standing in a court of law; 
if your case should, by accident, be tried before a judge, the first thing 
he will do will be to declare the law under which you are operating, 
unconstitutional. If tried before a jury the court will allow the cofn- 
plainant to be their own expert and valuer. .An old bureau is priceless 
because it was my grandmother's, and my old grandfather used to take 
many a nap on that sofa ; on that account it is invaluable. And so on 
to tlie end of the long list of damages to a lot of old traps that at auc- 
tion would scarcely bring the autioneer's fees. Of course, the jury's 
verdict is in favor of the plaintiff, as all juries are against the corpora- 
tion of firms. Like the Irishman who had been in the country six 
months, on being asked what his politic.^ were replied, he was a Demo- 
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crat, and being asked why, said, because he was agin the government 
and agin the bosses." 

From another member in New York we have the following: 

"As yet the actual rate of wages is not advancing with us, but the 
amount of service performed for the same amount of money seems 
to be getting gradually less. As we do not own our own horses, we 
can give you no idea as to the feed. The tendency of rents in New 
York, of course, is always upwards. 

"The transportation of household goods in Xew York is, at the 
present time, in a very unsatisfactory condition. There seems to be a 
disinclination on the part of the warehousemen here to base their 
charges on the "per hour' method for even house to house removals, 
even in the dull season, therefore they all cart goods at cost, hoping in 
the busy season, when the demand is great, to make up at such times, 
.in some instances making exorbitant charges.'' 

From Brooklyn, N. Y. — "We will state that the prices of labor, 
feed and all which tend to- make expenses greater, in the conduct of 
our business, have increased materially. I fear, much out of proportion 
to the increase in revenue, as there has also been considerable com- 
petition among warehousemen within the past two years, due to the 
falling off of business. This may not apply to all, but I believe it 
would apply to the majority of warehouses." 

From Wheeling, W. Va. — "Our cost of labor in the warehouse 
averages 19 cents per hour, while the drivers average 20 cents per hour, 
with no apparent trouble brewing for any increase. We are paying 
$12.50 for hay, baled, 'd'elivered and 45 cents per bushel for oats." 

From Minneapolis, Minn. — "In a general way there seems to be a 
general tendency toward the increase of prices both for labor and ma- 
terial, as regard to things which are required in our business. 

"The most noticeable change in the railroad situation at this point 
is the abolition of free storage arrangements which has been in effect 
here for many years past and the limitation of free time on carload to 
48 hours and L. C. L. shipments to 24 hours. This has resulted in a 
considerable expense for demurrage on carload shipments, and has 
made it necessary for us to handle incoming freight much more prompt- 
ly than previously in order to avoid expense for storage. This has, to 
some extent, increased the volume of merchandise storage, but has also 
considerably increased the expense of transferring freight. It will be 
some time before prices on drayage can be adjusted to cover the ad- 
ditional expense." 

Strange to say not one of our members have written us a word 
in regard to motor vehicles. We believe that the manufacturers of this 
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class of vehicles are gradually getting their machines in use, and we 
have found a few people who are very much in favor of them. We 
understand that there are quite a number of firms who are using these 
vehicles in heavy work, such as trucking and van work, and are very 
well pleased with them and believe that they will ultimately take the 
lead in this class of work. We also find that there are a great many 
people using these vehicles for light work, such as expressing, piano 
moving, and find them efficient as well as inexpensive. 

We realize that our report on this class of transferring is very in- 
complete, as we have no positive knowledge of our own in regard to 
same. 

FORWARDING. 

We were pleased to learn from our members, almost universally, 
that they are receiving exceptional good treatment from the railroads. 
A few of our members, however, have brought' up points, along these 
lines, that we think ought to be discussed at this meeting, for instance. 

One of our members from Los Angeles writes as follows : 

"We believe that there is one subject that might' he discussed at 
the meeting, and to advantage, and that is as to how forwarders and 
draymen may overcome the matter of turning out supplementary freight 
bills on transactions that are already supposed to have been closed. 
You, no doubt, have had more or less experience in receiving an order 
to handle goods for individuals, paid their freight, collected the same, 
and after the transaction was closed, the railroads turn out a supple- 
mentary bill owing to a previous error in their weight, freight or class, 
and then, unable to collect from the patron, with whom you have done 
business, by reason of his refusing or his inability, financially, to settle 
— or by getting out of your reach — on the other hand the railroad's 
claiming that under the Interstate Commerce Act, there is no alter- 
native but for them to collect from the agent of the consignee, thus 
compelling the warehouseman or drayman to sufifer the loss caused by 
error of their agents or collectors. 

"It would seem there would be some way that the railroads should 
be made to suffer for their own errors." 

From Spokane, Wash. — "Formerly when a difiference in weight 
existed, the railroad company would furnish a man to reweigh contents 
of cars over our warehouse scales, and settle on the weight arrived at 
in this way. This practice has been discontinued, the weighing of all 
carload shipments has been turned over to the Transcontinental Freight 
Bureau, who have placed a man at each of the railroads to do this 
weighing on arrival of cars here, and where there is a difference of 
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weights shown, the}- will weigh the cars light, and the weight as arrived 
at in this manner is final. This method is fair and will work out right 
when contents of cars are for one consignee. Pool cars are not so 
easily handled, however, as the difference must be proportioned against- 
the various shipments." 

From Pittsburg, Pa. — "As to the transportation companies, we have 
not observed them broadening out and making it easier for us to dec 
business. In fact, we think the tendency is all the time the other way^ 
It is quite true, however, that many of their late requirements are per^ 
fectly reasonable and proper, the uniform B/L being, to our minds, a' 
much more satisfactory instrument than the many different kinds used^ 
previous to its adoption ; and their requirements in the way of markingT 
goods, are in some details, rather inconsistent, but nevertheless we 
regard if as necessary and important that goods be carefully marked ; 
also we think that many of the requirements in their rules, in regard 
to handling explosive and inflammables, are very vi^ise and proper for 
the protection of the public, and that they will eventually get thenr 
in a much better working shape than they are now. As they have 
been enforced for some months, it has occasioned a great' deal of 
trouble in billing shipments, and by the time all the stamps required' 
were printed on the face of the B/L, there was not room for much' 
else. We think that eventually they will come around to the point' 
where their own people will know what goods should be put in cars 
having various labels, and not require the shipper to know it all; that 
is, if he delivers them, for instance, five barrels whiskey, that they 
will know what to do with it without the shipper putting on a lot of 
stamps all over the face of fhe B/L, and certifying that goods are prop- 
erly marked and described, and that all marks and labels required are 
stamped thereon, etc., etc. 

In this territory they are extremely strict in the matter of 
weights, and have entirely broken up the old system of billing so manr 
goods at their net weights instead of gross. This of itself is all right, 
as we believe that both the transportation and the storage company 
ought to charge on gross weights all tlie time. In the case of the rail- 
road company, if under the old net weight billing they made 6 per 
cent, under the gross weight billing and increased rates of freight, 
they ought to make 60 per cent just' as easily." 

Our member from Atlanta, Ga., seems to be xxceptionally well 
entrenched, as regard to the treatment he is receiving from the railroad 
company. He writes as follows: 

"Being the only transfer company in this town, we force the rail- 
road companies to give us such co-operation as we find necessary for 
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conducting our business, and am glad to state that requests from us 
are very readily met with.'' 

From Boston we have the following : 

"It seems to us that the shipping facilities in Boston are decidedly 
good, notwithstanding the fact that it is a long 'haul to some of the 
freight houses. The freight rates from Boston are practically un- 
changed in years, the only difference being some slight advance on a 
few of the short hauls. We have always found that local freight peo- 
ple to be obliging and ready with help or advice. Although the steam- 
ship companies absolutely refuse to receive furniture for shipment unless 
same is closely boxed, we can really find no fault as the enforcement of 
the rule only tends to swell our packing account. We believe that the 
new 'released rate' of $10 per hundred pounds, as already adopted by 
some lines, in place of $S, as formerly, will prove to be a decided gain 
for the owner of the goods when the rate is more generally adopted, as 
it gives one the advantage of the low freight rate without being 
obliged to swear that' the goods are practically of no value." 

From Alinneapolis. — "We are glad to state that transportation com- 
panies are giving service greatly in advance of what they furnished a 
£Ouple of years ago, and exhibit a desire to assist us whenever feasible. 
We deem this a direct and a very profitable result of the investigation 
begun by the last Federal administration, and the effect comes from 
the changed attitude on the part of the higher railroad officials and the 
directors of the railroad lines." 

From one of our members in New York we have the following; 

"When we have a carload shipment we simply have a car ruii' into 
our warehouse and load it up, and the Transcontinental Freight Com- 
pany often help us out very nicely on small shipments to the Far West, 
and we find very little trouble in our dealings with the transportation 
lines generally.' 

For some time past there has been a great deal said in regard to 
preparation of goods, of all kinds, for shipment. Recently there has 
been a pamphlet printed, gotten up by a party named A. G. Kenly, en- 
titled, "Why Freight Is Lost or Damaged," which is certainly very in- 
teresting. There is too much of this pamphlet to repeat it, but will say 
that it goes to show very plainly that not only the public in general, but 
the railroads especially, are trying to bring about a condition whereby 
it will be necessary for the shipper to prepare his goods in such a way 
that they can be handled with reasonable care and reach their destina- 
tion in reasonable good condition. 

We understand that Mr. Jas. J. Hill recently made an investigation 
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of the over, short and damage claims of his various lines, and found 
that they were simply appalling and run into such amounts that he puts 
a corps of experts on the system to investigate and, if possible, devise 
means to keep this expense- down to a minimum where it would not 
■be a burden. 

From our member, D. A. Morr, of the D. A. Morr Transfer 
and Storage Company, Kansas City, Mo., who is also a member of your 
committee, we have the following: 

"Mr. F. F. Hedden, Chairman, Committee on Transferring and For- 
warding : 

''Dear Sir — I am in receipt of your letter of the isth inst., calling 
my attention to the fact that the time for the annual meeting of the 
American Warehousemen's Association is drawing near, and asking 
me to contribute something to be included in this year's reports. 

"We are usually inclined in matters of this kind to try to think of 
and refer to something new, but it occurs to me that the matter of 
m.ost importance to the members of the Association, is an old one. 
.1 refer to the effort which, I believe, has been made in the past to. have 
the railroads make a higher rate on household goods not properly 
~ prepared for shipment than is made on those that are properly and 
securely packed. It occurs to me that if this arrangement could be' 
brought about it would not only be a source of more revenue to us, 
but in the end would be most satisfactory to our customers, besides 
saving the railroads a vast amount in claims for damage when a vast 
amount of such damage is not incurred through any fault of theirs, but 
on account of improper preparation of the goods. I know we have 
many people who object to the expense of packing, claiming that more 
work was done than was necessary, and I believe this feeling exists 
largely because of the known custom of railroads to accept goods when 
they are not properly packed. If the railroads would adopt two rates 
to cover goods properly packed and those not properly packed the 
public would soon become familiar with this fact and the final result 
would be more satisfactory and profitable to all persons concerned. 

"The fact that this matter has been brought- up before and nothing 
accomplished should not be any reason for not bringing it up now 
and trying to accomplish something. Perhaps when this niatter is fully 
discussed by the Association some better plan may be adopted, but I 
would suggest that it would be a good plan to have the Association 
appoint a committee to confer with the proper committee of the Freight 
Claim Agents' Association for the purpose of getting from that asso- 
ciation an expression that a vast amount of the claims which they are 
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required to pay for damage to household goods occurs through im- 
proper preparation, so this committee may submit these data to the 
Traffic Department or such department as may be determined should 
handle a proposition of this kind, and if this committee is not able to 
accomplish anything it could be continued or another committee ap- 
pointed later to take up the matter where this one left off and keep 
after it until something is accomplished. 

■'I feel that this is a subject in which we are all immensely inter- 
ested and that perseverence will bring results. 

"D. A. MORR." 

You will all remember the very excellent paper written and read 
by Mr. W. C. Gilbert at our meeting a year ago, on packing and ship- 
ping of household goods. Xo doubt this paper has done lots of good 
this last year, but there is lots to he said and lots to be done along 
this line. 

We believe that e\ entually goods will be put up in larger and 
stronger receptacles and by being packed in this way will reach their 
destination in very much better condition than where they are packed, 
each piece separately, as is the common practice of to-day. For in- 
stance, when we receive an order to pack up and ship a party's furni- 
ture, the usual custom is to pack each piece separately, making crates 
for the chairs, dressers, chiffoniers, sewing machines, etc., and boxing 
the bedding, clothing and pictures and putting the china and bric-a-brac 
into barrels. This, as we all know, means a great many different pieces 
to be entered on the bill of lading, and a great many pieces to be 
checked off, often times by illiterate and ignorant men who are not 
accustomed to this class of work. The consequence is, not only damage 
occurs on account of the light crating and chaffing between the crating, 
but there is apt to be shortages, therefore we believe that if the number 
of packages cSn be reduced by putting the goods into larger receptacles, 
such as the lift* van or similar vans or boxes, that we will be able to 
reduce the loss and damage to household goods very materially. If 
this receptacle is so made that it can be taken apart and returned 
under what is commonly known as knocked-down when empty, wc 
believe that such a receptacle will meet with universal favor. A box, 
or van, of this kind has been invented and is so constructed that it can 
be easily set up and easily taken down. When set up and loaded 
same is locked as safely as a trunk when checked as baggage. When 
knocked down for return shipment, there is not a bolt or nut to become 
loose or lost. This receptacle, we believe, will fill the long felt want 
in this respect. 
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In conclusion, your committee believes that, in so far as the ware- 
housing interests are concerned, conditions in both transferring and 
forwarding, throughout the country, are generally in a very satisfactory 
condition. 

Most respectfully submitted by your Committee on Transferring 
and Forwarding. 

F. F. HEDDEN, Chairman. 

The President — Gentlemen, you have heard the report of 
the Committee on Transfer and Forwarding, by Mr. Hedden. 
It will be spread upon the minutes of the meeting, and printed 
in the annual report. 

Under the general order of business the discussion of house- 
hold goods matters comes up, and that covers the five papers 
from 29 to 34. Mr. Cassidy, chairman of that committee, has 
the floor to start the discussion. 

Mr. Cassidy — Mr. Chairman, I realize that we have very 
little time left for discussion, and while we have five papers, 
with all the different suggestions in each paper, it would take 
two or three afternoons to discuss them. Still I would sug- 
gest, in the paper I presented, that the matter of contracts 
be taken up. I think that is one of the most interesting topics. 
I spoke about a case that happened to one of our members, 
and I suggest that he be called upon to relate his experience. 
That was Mr. Morris. 

The President — Is Mr. Morris present? 

Mr. Morris — Unfortunately I don't know the incident re- 
ferred to. »*- 

Mr. Cassidy — I refer to the claim that was made against 
Mr. Morris for loss of contents. 

Mr. Morris — In that particular case we had a claim— I must 
go back and tell how we go the order, in order to show our 
position in the matter. We were called to a house, and we 
made an estimate some six or eight weeks previous to receiving 
the order. The order came from New Rochelle, or some Con- 
necticut point, stating we should go there and get the goods. I 
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don't remember, but I think it was the sister who, it was said, 
would take charge of the apartment ; we went there and did 
what work was necessary to do the packing. We never saw 
the party that owned the goods, and consequently had no 
signature for limited liability. We stored those goods for some 
months, and subsequently delivered them to a house in New 
York. The plaintiff made claim for the contents of a chif- 
fonier, claiming that all the drawers had been rifled. 

We did our best to settle the matter, but her attorney 
wouldn't settle for anything under $400. On the advice of our 
attorney I took the matter into court. She was the only wit- 
ness ; she had nothing to corroborate the fact that she lost the 
goods, had nobody to set the values. We produced a complete 
chain, from the driver, who went for the goods, the receiving 
clerk who received the goods, the foreman of the floor where 
the goods- were put, the'Same man took them down again; our 
night: watchman, who proved that the building was always 
under ihis care at night; the foreman proved the care during 
the. day,' and the driver that delivered the goods- — our attorney 
feeling that by so doing he would place the responsibility for 
proving negligence on the plaintiff. The judge ordered that 
we submit papers, and the case went by for a week. After- 
ward my attorney called me up and said the plaintiff had re- 
ceived a verdict in full for her claim and costs, which brought 
the matter up to about $480, if I remember. 

The attorney for the plaintiff in the original action that our 
contract was made at the time that we submitted an estimate' 
for the storing of those goods ; he claimed that we had made a 
contract that did not embody any limit of liability ; that the 
contract was accepted in writing — and when I say contract, it 
was only our estimate, but he held it was a contract. When it ■ 
was accepted by the lady in question, it was held that a contract 
was made, and any paper, whether it be a receipt or any sub- 
sequent paper, had no bearing ; 'and it was on that point that 
we appealed it, and the Appellate Court held that the contract 
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was our limit of liability, and the liability clause could not be 
figured upon, because it was subsequent to our contract. We 
lost the case on appeal, and that is the whole thing. 

The President — Is there any further discussion on the 
'papers that have been read to us from the household goods 
section ? 

Mr, Stetson — I hope the suggestion that has been made 
that a strong and persistent effort be further made to get the 
railroads in their classifications to give a little advantage to 
well packed goods, that that be followed up, and I think the 
temper of the railroads is favorable to granting it under that 
condition. They would be warranted; they do that with other 
classes of merchandise, divide the goods into two classes 
where there are conditions unfavorable, knock-down and 
set-up, etc. 

The President — It is evident from the report of the chair- 
man of the committee that that will be done during the year 
in connection with the New York and Illinois, and perhaps 
other local organizations. 

Mr. Oatman — ^Mr. President, the impression on my mind 
from it was that Mr. Gilbert advocated the partial sale of mer- 
chandise to cover the warehouse lien. I think there was a 
decision in the Supreme Court of New York a few years ago 
which was, as I recall it, that a warehouseman sold part of a lot 
of goods to satisfy his lien, and each year thereafter for four 
or five years he sold more until the goods were rinally used up 
to cover charges. An action was brought against him by the 
woman, and the Supreme Court decided he should have sold 
all the goods at the first sale. 

The President — The decisions have been on both sides of 
•that question, and the warehouseman seems to be between the 
devil and the deep sea somewhat, although I think care in the 
matter is the thing that will save him from loss ; the judgments 
of the courts are always upon statements of facts that do not 
appear in the decisions. It would not be fair to a customer to 
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sell part of his goods and keep the goods eight or ten years 
in storage, and use them all up in that way. Evidently neither 
would it be fair, if the goods were of great value, to sell the 
^'oods and keep the amount of cash in hand for the customer, 
.should he appear. I think good common sense has to govern 
us. Have the facts straight before you go into court. 

Mr. Morr — The charges for goods vary materially in differ- 
ent States. In Missouri our law states in disposing of goods 
for charges, that we shall dispose of as much as is necessary to 
cover the lien and the cost of the sale ; in other words, for- 
bidding us to sell an entire lot unlesj it is absolutely necessary 
lo do so, to cover the entire amount of the lien and the charges. 

The President — Is there any further discussion? There 
were several quite important points brought out in the papers. 

Mr. Stetson — I want to repeat the point Mr. Cassidy has 
just made, as to the preparation of a form that would be de- 
sirable for preliminary contract, and I would like to move that 
the Executive Committee be requested to prepare and present it 
in suitable form to the members. 

The President — Mr. Stetson, it would be much better if 
you would make that committee on household g'oods, because 
the Executive Committee is not made up for the coming year. 

Mr. Stetson — Very well, make that change. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

The President — The matter will be taken up by the proper 
committee. Is there any further discussion on the papers that 
have been read before us? Mr. Cassidy, the chairman, have 
you any other point that you wish to bring before the meeting? 

Mr. Cassidy — I believe not, Mr. Chairman, for the reason 
that most of these suggestions have got to be brought up and- 
worked out by the Committee. 

I spoke of one matter in the paper, the second matter, re- 
ferring to a loss by fire. I think the loss by fire or by theft, 
very similar losses, can both be guarded against by the initial 
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proposal or contract form, and I would suggest that we here 
Mr. Kenan's version of the loss by fire of the goods in the van. 

The President— That matter was up before the Association 
in its last meeting, and is contained quite largely in the report 
of a year ago. 

Mr. Cassidy — There may be son'ie matters in connection 
with Mr. Gilbert's paper that if brought out, would cause dis- 
cussion. 

The President — There is one point in Mr. Gilbert's paper 
that I would like to ask the members here, what is their prac- 
tice, in the sale of goods, in regard to private papers and 
photographs and things like that, that would bring very little 
at sale, and might expose family secrets, or matters that ought 
not to get to the public. 

W. C. Reid. — In behalf of our company, I would state 
we have been very careful to hold out letters and pieces of 
little value, little keepsakes, that might be heirlooms, that have 
very little salable value, portraits and such things; we have 
such an accumulation now that it is quite a nuisance. We need 
all our room, and the problem now is whether to burn up a lot 
of it, or sell it for what it will bring. I suppose that is all we 
can do. And yet if we do sell it, we might get into trouble. 
The portraits are of no possible use to any one ; the frame 
only has a salable value. 

The President — The same condition confronts us, and I 
guess every well ordered warehouse. What is the custom 
among warehousemen ? 

Mr. Cassidy — With the company I represent, the custom is 
to carry papers or family photographs or crayons two years, 
and if not called for in that time the frames are sold and the 
pictures destroyed along with the papers. We realize a little 
money from the frames, and we destroy everything of a private 

nature. 
The President — Can we hear from the other members in 

regard to that? 
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W. C. Reid— I would like to bring out a point there by- 
asking Mr. Cassidy a question. Supposing at the end of two 
years you burned up a crayon portrait, we will say, and imme- 
diately thereafter the owner of the goods came and demanded 
the portrait. You say, "I have sold the goods." They say, "I 
was present at the sale, but you didn't sell any of the portraits ; 
what did you do with those?" "Well, we held those out until 
recently, when we burned them." Now, what position would 
you be in ? Wouldn't you be liable if the party wanted to pay 
up that account? 

Mr. Cassidy — I can only answer that question by saying, 
looking back over my experience, that I have never had a call, 
of that nature. In sixteen years of business we have practiced 
that rule to destroys papers and photographs, but we have yet 
to be called upon for any of them, sa I do not fear doing it. 

Me. Behrens — A good answer might be to tell the gentle- 
man that after waiting two years, you took the liberty of de- 
stroying the portrait, and like everybody else, t)y not taking 
time by the forelock he lost out. 

Mr. Stetson — The plan of Mr. Cassidy seems a wise one,, 
but the difficulty Mr. Reid foresees might be avoided by put- 
ting all those things in a box, and bidding those things in our- 
selves. 

The President — We would like to hear from the different 
warehousemen about that. 

Mr. Greeley — Would not the proper way to handle things, 
of that kind be to store those little keepsakes away, and keep 
them for a year or two years, and then advertise them again 
in the regular way, and then buy them in and destroy them. 
You would then be taken care of. We have always made it a 
custom, as Mr. Cassidy has, to save out photographs, but it 
would take a bunch of clerks weeks to go through all the mail 
that will be found in a bunch of household goods, so we have 
always made it a practice to burn it. 

We had a very interesting case a few years ago. A mar— 
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riage license happened to be destroyed, and about six months 
later there happened to be some family difficulty, and the wife 
put in an appearance and wanted to know whether there was 
not some nook or corner of the warehouse where we rnight 
not possibly find it ; that her husband had refused to recognize 
his marriage vows, and without the paper she was not going 
to be able to hold himi 

The President — Mr. Smith, what has been your experience 
in Cincinnati? 

Mr. Smith — Mr. Chairman, I regret to say that our expe- 
rience is not very wide along those lines, but the thought comes 
to me that where we have gone to the expense originally to 
advertise, and probably have not gotten our expenses out of the 
sale, I don't see why we should go to the additional expense 
of advertising for a few articles that would not tiring the cost 
of advertising, I don't know how you are going to cover that 
additional expense. We have had the matter of photographs 
and trinkets taken from the sale, and have kept them for a 
while, but we don'it know what to do with them either. 

The President — Has zm/ one reached a safe conclusion in 
regard to the matter? 

Mr. Nichols — I arn not a household goods man, but I think 
it would be eat-y and the best thing to bid that in at the original 
sale, and keep it as your own property. You can waive your 
title if the people put in an appearance, l^ut you have got a 
good title that improves vvith age, afid ypu have a right to 
destroy it. , . 

The President — Is there any further discussion? 

Mr. Leonard — Mr. Chairman, we open all the packages at 
our place, and any private matter we put in a box or bag. That 
is marked, and bought in by us. W&motify the depositor, and 
if :they will come they can reclaim it ; if they don't come we then 
bale it up and sell it to the ragman. We hold it until we have 
a matter of a ton or two tons, and then bale it up, so it goes 
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directly to the junk house, and I don't think that anybody 
knows what is in it. 

The President — Mr. Croul, what has been the experience 
of your house? 

Mr. Croul — Our experience has been very much the same 
as Mr. Leonard's ; we go through the same process. 

The President — I have reached the same conclusion, after 
a little experience, as that stated by Air. Nichols, of Boston, 
that the proper way to dispose of the matter is to put them in 
a box by themselves and send them to the sale and bid them 
in, and then do with them as you please. It seems to me it is 
the only safe solution of the question, because there is no time 
running against these goods, and you can destroy them without 
danger of a claim, as a claim for money owing to persons out- 
side, is there any further discussion of the papers taken up in 
the household goods section, any further questions to be asked ? 

Ma. Stetson — If I may be allowed to propose this question 
— it has been more or less the custom in our section of the 
country to bid in practically everything ourselves and to resell 
at private sale slowly and piecemeal, as we find customers. We 
keep having inquiries nearly every day for second-hand house- 
hold goods ; while we at first stayed out of it, we didn't want 
anything to do with it, we now have a moderate sized room, 
and we place the pieces in there. We advertise in the proper 
legal way, and found we had to bid in everything ourselves, 
and we sell them then slowly. I want to know whether that 
is good practice, or whether it is dangerous. 

The President — I want to inquire what the courts of Min- 
nesota have done with it? 

Mr. Stetson — I don't think there has been any clear trial 
of the question. We comply entirely with the law in the ad- 
vertising, and we figure that we can get more by advertising 
it in a paper that is used exclusively for legal notices, and which 
has but little general circulation ; by thus bidding it in our- 
selves, and selling it at private sale, we get more than we would 
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by advertising it broadly and getting a large number of people 
in at public sale. 

Mr. Gilbert— I think Mr. Stetson is entirely wrong in the 
position he takes, and if he does ever get caught up it will 
be a serious matter. I know in our State we have no right to 
buy in any of our own property. 

The President — I understand that in Minnesota and some 
of the other Western States, it is explicitly stated that they 
may, and the temptation to make the advertisements as incon- 
spicuous as possible and sell the goods to themselves in the 
original packages is so great that trunks are sold in that way 
and afterwards divided up and sold by the warehouseman him- 
self at private sale. It seems to me to be a very, very dan- 
gerous proceeding, and I do not believe that any court in the 
land, unless there is a statute permitting it, would sustain it. 

Mr. Stetson — The law explicitly says a warehouseman may 
bid in the property. 

Mr. Smith — Mr. Chairman, there was one particular case 
we had, where we advertised the sale according to the require- 
ments of law, and whether it was due to the weather con-, 
ditions or not, I don't know, but there were no bidders attend- 
ing the sale, and in that case we bid in ourselves, that is, had 
one of our employees do the bidding, and closed the sale in 
order to get a title to the goods to dispose of them. I don't 
know whether we will be liable or not, or what would be the 
conditions of liability under circumstances of that nature. We 
are probably in a position where we don't know what to do. 

The President — The case will come up on the facts in the 
cqse, I have no doubt, if it comes up at all in court. 

Mr. Gilbert — It seems to me the party could prove fraud 
where the warehouseman bids in the goods and resells them. 
He could say the goods were worth five thousand dollars, and 
only brought $150, and that there was fraud in the sale. It 
seems to me it leaves the warehouseman open to being ac- 
cused of fraud. 
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Mr. Chamberlain — I am from Minnesota, and I have had 
experience in that Hne. We have a claim now with a. small lot 
of goods. After we sold the goods the people claimed resi- 
dence in the county at the time. In that case it had to be 
personal notice, and it made my sale illegal because they 
claimed residence in the coimty, and now they make a claim 
of $435. There is no question but what there is a great deal 
of danger attached to it; this sale business is a pretty difficult 
matter. We have a right to sell according to law and bid them 
in, if the sale is held by a police officer or an officer of the 
court, and he gives us a return ; but when you get into court 
they will determine that you probably didn't expose those goods 
in the proper way. A technicality will arise, and then the jury 
will determine the facts, and on a question of fact the Supreme 
Court will not reopen a case of that kind. 

Mr. Morr — At a sale we made one time we found the cus- 
tom of warehouses in our city governing the sale of goods for 
charges, and also the custom of express cornpanies in disposing 
of goods on claims, etc., which was to sell them in the original 
packages. We had one small lot that was sold at one of 
these sales, and the lot consisted principally of boxes and bar- 
rels. We permitted the pro!$pective purchasers to pull a board 
off the box, if they saw fit, and feel around in the packages 
to ascertain the nature of the contents, if they desired. It sold 
for an insignificant amount, and some time after the sale the 
party called for the goods, and we explained that they were 
sold. Finally they brought suit. On the advice of our attor- 
ney we did not make any special effort to settle the matter; 
he advised us we had clearly complied with the law, but the 
court ruled differently. Since that time in all sales we have 
exposed the contents, and sold them a parcel at a time; and 
our method of advertising in the same as Mr. Stetson's, and 
while we are complying with the requirements of the statute, 
we advertise in legal papers, and, of course, very few pro- 
fessional men would be interested in the sale. A few days 
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before the sale we serve notice in the daily papers, and have 
been able in that manner to get a good attendance at our sales. 
There is a warehouse in our city that has been doing a fairly 
profitable business by bidding the goods in themselves and 
selling them at private sale, but we refrain from it entirely. 

Mr. Cotter — It seems to me the one thing we should try 
to do is to get our money out of the storage, and it is a good 
deal better if we can get it from the people who own the goods ; 
and we always make, it a business to advertise in such a way 
that if the people are anywhere near, or they have friends in 
the city, they will let them know, or if any of their friends 
want to bid in the goods they can do so. It seems to me the 
proper way would be to advertise so that the people you want 
to reach will be reached, if possible, and then you will also 
have it explicit, and if you have a large crowd doing the buy- 
ing, you will always have plenty of evidence that the thing 
is fair and square. 

The Secretary — If I might say a word, we have had one 
or two experiences that I am rather inclined to follow up, to 
establish a rule. It has been the custom among some of our 
clerks, when they take an order for storage, if the customer 
happens to say they were sent by Mrs. Smith or Mrs. Jones 
or somebody else, to write that on the order; and in several 
instances where we have had sales of goods and have been 
unable to find the owner by notice or advertising, by looking 
up this memorandum we communicated with the friend, and 
in every instance have been able to reach the owner of the 
goods, or the friend has come forward and paid a little for us 
to hold the goods for their friends. It seems to me it might 
be good practice, when taking an order, to take the name of 
some friend of the storer of the goods, so that in event of any 
emergency we might be able to reach the owners through hav- 
ing the name and address of this friend. 

The President— Is there any further discussion in the 
household goods section? 
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Mr. Cotter — While you are on the subject of sales, I would 
like to inquire regarding the sale of unclaimed freight, I 
would like to hear the experiences of household members that 
have sold goods for unclaimed freight. 

The President — Is there any member present that can 
answer that ? 

Mr. Greeley — I presume you refer to railroad storage? 

Mr. Cotter — Yes. 

Mr. Greeley — We always advertise our household goods at 
the same time. 

The President — Is there any further discussion in the 
household section? If not, unfinished business is the next in 
order. Mr. Secretary, have you any unfinished business? 

The Secretary — I have nothing, no. 

The President — One matter of unfinished business came 
over from the first day's discussion, in regard to the act to make 
uniform the law governing bills of lading. We hoped to have 
Mr. James here yesterday to explain this to us fully at length. 
Most of you, however, are familiar with the bills of lading 
act, and its scope and purpose, through the reports that have 
been made to the Association this and preceding years, and we 
have a resolution that ought to be acted upon. We will ask 
the secretary to read it. 

The Secret.\ry — "Whereas, The Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws have adopted and promulgated 
'An Act to !Make Uniform the Law of Bills of Lading,' for in- 
troduction to the legislatures of the several States of the 
Union, for enactment into law ; and 

"Whereas, the said Act is designed to give to the several 
States the same uniformity of procedure, terms, etc., that is 
sought for interstate traffic through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ; therefore 

"Be it Resolved, That the American ^^'arehousemen's Asso- 
ciation approve the said Act, and recommend to its members 
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that they give such assistance to the enactment of it by the leg- 
islatures of their several States as may be within their power." 

The motion was seconded, put to a vote and carried. 

The President — Mr. Godley is recognized on unfinished 
business. 

Mr. Godley — I would offer the following resolution : 

"Resolved, That the incoming Insurance Committee be re- 
. quested to confer with Mr. Bruce Dodsori, of Kansas City, with 
a view to enlisting the interest of members in the proposition 
to have each member write one or more small policies in the 
Equity Insurance Company, of Kansas City, in order to test 
expense and loss ratio and cost of warehouse insurance." 

The motion was seconded, put to a vote and carried. 

The President — Is there any further unfinished business? 

Mr. Godley — I would like to offer the following resolution : 

"Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be extended 
to our local members for their several courtesies and hospitali- 
ties during our visit to Cleveland." 

I feel, sir, that we have been very handsomely entertained. 

The President — It is hardly unfinished business, but we will 
take it up at this time. Are there any remarks upon it? All 
those in favor of this motion will rise and stand upon their 
feet. It is unanimously voted that the thanks of this con- 
vention be extended to our local members for their courtesies 
and hospitalities during our visit to Cleveland. 

Is there any further unfinished business ? If not, we will pro- 
ceed to take up new business. Mr. Nichols has the floor. 

Mr. Nichols — I don't know whether it is unfinished or new 
business, but following the lead of Mr. Godley's resolution, I 
would move — I will say this follows the recommendation of 
the report of the Committee on General Merchandise on the 
subject of local organization. I don't think anybody that has 
been here the last three days has failed to discover that that 
is my hobby, and I am very anxious to have this Association 
take it up. I have been in consultation with the chairman of 
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the Committee on General Merchandise, and he feels that that 
committee and the Bonded Warehouse Committee, covering as 
they do the same line of warehouses, and a line in which there 
are already a good many local organizations, that would 
perhaps be the best section of this Association to take that 
matter up. 

I would therefore move that the Committee on General Mer- 
chandise and the Committee on Bonded Warehouses, acting 
jointly, be authorized to take such action as they deem advis- 
able, in the name of this Association, to promote the formation 
of local associations of warehousemen, without expense to the 
Association except as it may be authorized by the Board of 
Directors. 

The motion was seconded. 

The President^Is there any debate ? The chair would sug- 
gest that a special committee might better be appointed than to 
give that to two committees that have work cut out for them^ 

Mr. Nichols — Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the General 
Merchandise Committee and the speaker, representing those 
two committees, feel that neither of their committees are at 
present overworked. I think that the record of this convention 
when it is printed, will show that their reports evinced a will- 
ingness on their part to do any work that might come up, and 
a regret on their part that there was no more work to do; We 
therefore ask that we may be given this task, that we may have 
an opportunity to use it. 

Mr. McDaniel — Would the maker of the resolution ex- 
plain why we should be interested in organizing local asso- 
ciations? 

Mr. Nichols — Mr. President, simply because we are inter- 
ested in everything that pertains to the welfare of the ware- 
house business and the men in it. In the experience of every 
one of us, I think every one of us who has the good fortune 
to be connected with a good local association, knows that there 
is nothing that helps a business so much as such local organi- 
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zation;. I don't think it is ^ advisable at this late hour to enter 
into a longi-discussion of the work that our Boston association 
has done.'My colleague, MriiLovejoy., spoke on that i at the 
time this- motion was made; I. regret I was not present, but we 
revolutionized the warehouse business in the city of Boston. 
The 'mere question of raising the rateS'is an infinitesimal paftion 
of the .benefits derived from organization. ; To begin with, the 
raen havje learned to know and invariably tt) like such :Other. 
•We have specialized the "warehouse business in- Boston, so^that 
to-day very many lines are handled only by one idr two houses, 
all other houses refraining from doing business:in those lines, 
and enabling the" warehouse that does do that linerto. do it well, 
and to derive much more profit from it, at the same time; dding 
it much cheaper for the customer. , :' : • ^ ;i ! . , 

That is the chief benefit. Another,,- benefit is we have ren- 
dered it absolutely impossible for a customer to lie to one of 
us about another, and get away with. it. That is a tremendous 
benefit. Why, I think we have ihcf eased the morality oi the 
merchants of Bo'ston. '.■ ' ^ : ..,■■■ 

"•/To answer the question of our coming president, if we can 
do anything "that will benefit any individual in the business, 
we do something that benefits every individual, and that is a 
very great benefit. That to my mind ■■ is sufficient reason for 
this Association taking it up. ..;; ■ ' =. 

The President^ — Any further discussion? . -:• ;, , , ■, : , 

Mr. Gatman — It has been suggested fo-day that' these local 
associations might possibly draw; members; away from the 
American Warehousemen's Association. I would say for; the 
New York association,' that during the last two years we have 
added four members, I think, to the American ' Warehouse- 
men's Association, and I think have had no withdrawals. 

The President — Is there any further discussion of the 
tjuestionf? ■ ' ■ ' ' • ■- 

Mr. BEHRE^fs— In support of what Mr. Nichols had to say 
a few minutes ago, we in New Orleans are suffering from dis- 
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organization, and in the season past we have been able to rea- 
lize what the benefits of organization are. When we make 
comparison with our own results, we recognize very forcibly 
the wisdom of getting together, as Mr. Nichols has done in 
Boston with his people. 

The President — Is there any further discussion of the 
question ? If not, the chair will put the question to the organi- 
zation. It seemed to the chair a little anomolous that two com- 
mittees should take this up, neither of which are charged with 
that class of business. It was with that purpose that that sug- 
gestion was made. 

The motion was seconded, put to a vote and carried. 

The President — Is there any further business before the 
Association, Mr. Secretary ; have you any further business to 
present? Mr. Stetson has the floor. 

Mr. Stetson — I wonder if this would be favored, the pre- 
paration by our secretary's office, or the Executive Commit- 
tee, of a list of the prinicpal storers of the United States, and 
distribute it in confidence strictly to the members of our Asso- 
ciation. I think that was done some twelve or fifteen years 
ago, with how much good I don't know, but my thought would 
be not to restrict it to the people who are doing business ; that 
is, if it is taken from reports of respective members, not restrict 
it to the storers that are doing business with me, for instance — 
my report would embrace all those that are doing business with 
my competitor, which I know about, so that from the total 
reports, if such a plan is approved, a very comprehensive list 
could be secured of persons who are manufacturers and im- 
porters who are doing business in the storage line in the coun- 
try. I would like to know if that would be impossible to 
carry out. 

The President — There is nothing impossible to an associn- 
tion, except the limit of the secretary to do the work placed 
upon him. That seems to me to be considerable of a contract 
to enter into, and would only aflfect the interests of those men 
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Storing merchandise. It could be entered into if the Associa- 
tion desires it, with the understanding, I think, that those mer- 
chandise members should pay for the expense of the under- 
taking, either in paying for the book or in some other way. 
What is the sense of the meeting in regard to :\Ir. Stetson's 
proposition? Does :Mr. Stetson want to offer it as a resolution? 

Mr. Stetson— I don't want to press it, if it doesn't meet 
with approval. 

The President— We would like to hear from the members. 

Mr. Greeley— Mr. Stetson says a list was sent out twelve 
or fifteen years ago; I think such a list was sent out two or 
three years ago. 

The President— We tried to get up such a list, and the 
members didn't respond when we asked them for their lists. 

Mr. Greeley — It strikes me that list was very complete, and 
wouldn't be very much out of date now. Mr. Stetson better 
get one of those lists. 

The President — Is there any other business ? Mr. Keenan 
has the floor. 

Mr. Keen'an — To get back to the household goods storage 
end, I would like to bring up the matter for receipting for car- 
load lots of household goods, without an itemized bill of lading, 
what the experience has been here? I have a copy of a letter 
which was sent to the Classification Committee a few weeks 
ago. If it is not of any interest to the members, it is to me. 
I like to read my own letters, and I think it is something we 
ought to hear something about: 

"November 6, igoy. 

"Mr, C. v. Lorenberg, 

Sec'y, Official Classification Commission, 
143 Liberty St., K. Y. 
"Dear Sir: 

"We write for information in reference to the kind of receipt cov- 
■ ering carload shipments of household goods a shipper may demand and 
obtain. 

"The agents at the several stations in this city to whom the writer 
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has talked, with few exceptions, are of the opinion that they are re- 
quired to issue an itemized B/L on shipments of this kind when re- 
quested. 

"Recently we were engaged to pack for export shipment via Xew 
York a lot of valuable household goods, worth probably $20,000.00. Our 
bill for material, labor and drayage will likely run between $250.00. 
and $300.00, which will give you some idea of the character of shipment 
in question. These effects were cased in packages of various sizes, 
making about thirty in number, the actual weight of which was about 
7,000 pounds. The owner of goods instructed us to procure a car,, 
which we ordered from ^ local freight agent, to whom we stated that 
while shipment was to be forvi'arded as a carload, yet we would re- 
quire a receipt for the number of packages loaded, as our customer 
insisted upon taking our receipt for the goods before they were re- 
moved from house. It was, therefore, only fair that we should be 
protected in the same manner. 

"The agent in question refused to consider our request, stating that 
if goods were shipped as carload they would be receipted for in that 
way without regard to the number of packages, etc. The consequence 
was we accomplished our purpose by hauling the goods to the freight 
yard, where a car was assigned us, into which goods were checked as 
less than carload shipment. We obtained the desired receipt, practically 
filled the car to the exclusion of any other freight that might be going 
in the same direction, and saved some money between the less carload 
total freight and the carload. 

".'Vs this same point is likely to come up again with us, who do a 
very large shipping business in this line, we would like t'o know what 
■the interpretation of your Committee is on this protection, believing 
it well to have an understanding if one can be obtained. 

"At any rate, it seems clear to us that the same interpretation of 
rules should be made by the various agents in this vicinity employed* 
by the same system. 

"Thaking you in advance for a reply, we are, 
"Yours respectfully, 

"IIAUGH & KEENAX' S. & T. C, 



It seems to us that this is a very serious matter. Our cus- 
tomer insisted on obtaining our receipts for these goods^ie 
was a well known business man, and he delivered to us prob- 
ably $20,000 or $25,000 worth of stuff, yet the railroad com- 
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pany would not relieve us of that responsibility, simply re^ 
ceipting for a carload of household goods, and I can see here 
by the correspondence I have from the chairman of the 
Official Classification Committee that they do not know^ them- 
selves where they stand. We have been juggling this situation 
now for two or three weeks. We were required to sign for so 
many packages of household goods, yet if anything happens we 
can simply flash a bill of lading covering a carload, and the 
responsibility involved in this subject it seems to me is some- 
thing we ought to take up. True, we can make a list, but we 
haven't anybody's signature for the contents of those packages 
or the packages themselves. 

The President — The cases have come up and in court, so 
far as they have been determined, have been determined upon 
evidence ; if the warehouse can prove that a certain number of 
packages went into the car, the courts will force the railroad 
to deliver that number of packages, or be responsible for their 
value. There is no question about the liability of the railroad 
for shipper's count, when the shipper is certain of his count. 
It is just simply a matter of evidence. I think perhaps Mr. 
Cassidy, the chairman of the committee, can further answer the 
question. 

Mr. Cassidy — I believe, if the warehouseman wants to re- 
lieve himself of that responsibility, he can do so \ery nicely 
by demanding a receipt at the car, he can compel the consignee 
to be there or to have a representative there and see the car 
sealed. I think that is the best way to do it, because you can't 
compel the railroad to give a receipt for packages in a carload 
shipment. 

Mr. Keenan — I don't think the railroad is in position to 
refuse to sign for the number of packages that go into a car. 

The President — Your remedy is a remedy at law, and it 
would take you so long to use it that it wouldn't be available. 
But so far as responsibility goes, you can relieve yourself of 
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responsibility by either way, the one suggested by myself or 
the one suggested by Mr. Cassidy. 

Mr. Keenax — There seems to be a difference of opinion 
among freight agents in Pittsburg. One man grown old in 
the service, told me he would be inclined to do it on the basis 
of accommodation, and he said in the next place if it was de- 
manded, he would be afraid to refuse to give a bill of lading 
of that kind. Yet we go to another agent just across the 
river, employed by the same system, and he absolutely refuses 
to give us a receipt for those packages, and refers us to Section 
F or Section 10 or something like that, and says, "That's what 
we are going to stand on." There was one painting in this 
shipment I referred to that the owner said was worth $2,500, 
yet we had to sign for it. 

The President — Does Mr. Keenan request the Association 
to take any action on the matter ? 

Mr. Keenan — No, I just wanted to bring our some ex- 
pression on the matter. 

The Presiuext — .A.re there any members that can help Mr. 
Keenan out? 

Mr. Greeley — I would like to ask if you made out your own 
bill of lading, if he wouldn't check up the goods and receipt it? 

Mr. Keenan — No. We took this matter up in a prelimi- 
nary way, and they said they wouldn't do it. And as I read in 
this letter, we finally obtained a receipt in the end. 

Mr. Greeley — Did you load this car at the station or at 
some outlying yard ? 

Mr. Keenan — At the station. It cost something like $10 
difference between the carload and less than carload rate, but 
our man insisted on our giving a receipt. 

Mr. Greeley — It seems to me, if you presented a proper bill 
of lading, the question wouldn't have come up. 

The President — I am sure it wouldn't have come up in our 
city, but they would just stamp across it "Shipper's load and 
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count," and .vou would have to defend your shipper's load and 
count. 

Mr. Keenan — What I want to know about is the right of 
the railroad to do that. 

The President — That might be taken up with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Keenan — According to our correspondence here, they 
don't seem to know much more about it than we do. 

The President — Is there any further business before the 
Association. 

Mr. McDaniel — Just before we adjourn, I want to express, 
if possible, my own appreciation of the services of Mr. Walter 
C. Reid during the ten years he has acted as our secretary. 
The growth and development and force and vitality of this 
organization practically dates largely from the time he was 
elected our secretary. Now that we have lost him, I would 
like to offer a resolution of thanks, which seems poor, indeed, 
yet it will be the only means of expressing our appreciation 
of his services during these ten years, and I move that such a 
resolution be adopted. 

The motion was seconded. 

The President — Gentlemen, you have heard the resolution. 
I have no doubt that every member of this Association will 
vote for it cordially and willingly. Mr. Reid's services to our 
organization are not measured in dollars and cents, they cannot 
be. He has done for this Association what few men could have 
done for it. All those in favor of the resolution will stand in 
their places. 

Mr. Reid, you may consider that you have the thanks of the 
Association for your faithful services during the past ten years. 

Mr. Reid — I thank you very much, gentlemen, for your 
kind expression, and I feel it very much. I would only say 
that without your inspiration I could not have carried on the 
work. The fact that all of the members of this Association, 
without exception, have given me their confidence, has con- 
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stantiy sipilrred me on to do my best, and I think I have done 
almost as well as I could do. 

Of course, all working together as we have done, the Asso- 
ciation could not help but succeed; and what little work I have 
done, could not have been done successfully unless it had been 
so ably supplemented by the eflforts of every member of this 
Association. 

These conventions have done us all a great deal of good, and 
while I have put in perhaps a good deal of work, I can truth- 
fully say that out of this work I have gained more than any 
other member of this Association, not only in— well, I will 
put in a business way ; I have gained more out of this Asso- 
ciation than any other member of the Association. It has en- 
abled me to see my business from a good many sides that I 
never had realized before, and to have a greater respect, for 
the warehouse business and the men in the warehouse business 
than I ever expected to have when I entered the Association. 

I thank you very much, Mr. President, to come, and all the 
the members here, from the bottom of my heart for the kind 
assistance and support that I have always received. 

The President — If there is no further business before the 
organization, I declare it adjourned sine die. 

WALTER C. REID, Secretary. 
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